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tain, France and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, @&c. To 
all ro whom thefe Préfents {hall come, Greeting: Where- 


G EORGE, by the Grace of God, King of Great Bri- 
as Bernard Lintot of Our City of Lendon, Bookfeller, hath 

by his Petition humbly reprefented unto Us, that he is now Printc- 
ing a Tranflation, undertaken by Our Trufty and Well-beloved 
Alexander Pope, ‘E{q; of the Odyffey of Homer from the Greek, in 
Frve'Voluimes in Folo upon large and {mall Paper, in. Quarto up- 
en Royal Paper, in Oc?avo and Daodecime, with large Notes upon 
‘each Book; and that he has been at great Expence in carrying on 
the faid Work, and the fole Right and Title of the Copy of the fame 
being vefted in the faid Bernard Lintot, he has humbly befoughe 
Us to grant him Our Royal Privilege and Licence for the fole 
Printing and Publifhing thereof for the term of fourteen Years; 
We are therefore gracioufly pleafed to gratify him in his Requeft, 
and do by thefe Prefents, agreeable to the Statute’ in that behalf 
made and provided, for Us, Our Heirs and Succeflors, give and 
Git unto him the faid Bernard Lintot, his Executors, -Admini- 
tors and Affigns, Our Royal Privilege and Licence for the fole 
-Printing and Publifhing of the faid Tranflation of the Odyjfey of 
Homer, for and during the term of fourteen Years, to be compu- 
ted from the‘Day of the Datehereof. Stri&tly forbidding and pro- 
hibiting all-Our Subje&s within Our Kingdoms of Great Britain 
and Ire/and, and other Our Dominions, to reprint or abridge the 
fame, either in the like, or any other Volume or Volumes whatfo- 
ever, or toimpart, buy, vend, urter or diftribute any Copies of the 
fame or any part thereof Reprinted beyond the Seas, within the 
faid Term of. fourteen Years, without the Confent er Approbati- 
en of the faid Bernard Lintot, his Heirs, ear and Affigns, 
by Writing under his or thelr Hands and Seals firft had and ob- 
tained, as they and every of chem offending herein will anfwer 


the contrary at their Perils. Whereof the Mafter, Wardens, and — 


Company of Stationers of Our City of London, the Commiffioners 
and other Officers of Our Cuftoms, and all other Our Officers and 
Minifters whom it may concern are to take Notice, that due Obe- 
dience be given to Our Pleafure herein fignified. Given at Our 


Court at St. Fames’s the Nineteenth Day of Febraary 1724-5. In | 


the Eleventh YearofourReign |. | , 

ee RN Wee Fen, ae oe 

—_-* By his Majefty’s Command, 
“") @OWNSHEND. 
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7. 2 are A 3 The 


The ARGUMENT. 


Hhile Ulyfles lies’ in the Veftibule of the Palace, 
he is witnefs to the diforders of the women. 
Minerva comforts him and cafts him afleep. At 
his awaking he deferes a favourable fign from 
Jupiter, whsch ts granted. The feaft of Apollo 
3s celebrated by the People, and the Suitors ban~ 
guet in the Palace. ‘Telemachus exerts his an- 
thority amongft them, notwithftanding which, 


— Ulyfies is infulted by Ctefippus, and the refé 


continue in their exceffes. Strange Prodigses 
are feen by Theoclymenus the Augur, who ex- 
plains them to the deftruction of the Wovers. 
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N ample hide divine Uly/fes fpread,. 

A And form’d of fleecy skins his humble bed: 
(The remnants of the fpoil the fuitor-crowd 
In feftival devour’d, and vidtims vow’d, ) 

$Then o’er the chief, Esrynome the chafte 
With duteous care a downy carpet caft: 
With dire revenge his theughtful bofoth glows, 
And ruminating wrath, he {corns repofe. 

As thus pavilion’d in the porch he lay, 
ro Steries of lewd loves his wakeful eyes furvey. 


A 4 Whilft 
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Whilft to noGturnal joys impure, repair 
With wanten glee, the proftituted fair. | 
His 


'- Vi x2. With wanten glee, the proftituted fair.] Exffathius expa- 
fates upon the condu& of thefe female fervants of Penelope. Si- 
lence and a decent referve (remarks that Author) is the orna- 
ment of the fair fex; levity and laughter betray them into an 
unguarded behaviour, and make them fufceptible of wanton im- 
preffions, The Athenians; as-Panfanias informs us, had a'Tem- 
ple facred to Loye and Venus the Whifperer. Venns was call’d the 
Whifperer (i8upos) becaufe they who there offer’d up their pray- 
ers apply’d their mouths to the ear of the ftatue of that defs; 
and whifper’d their petitions; an Intination, that Women ought 
to poven their tongue, and not lec it tranfgrefs either by loud- 
nefs or loquacity. Buc this no ways affetts the Ladies of Great 
2 ehage fran otewy «8 


if ates je F .. 28, Aeesdes ase 0 GR US Divisce. 
Bris Tin Homer tells us, is almoft provok’d to kill thefe females 
with his own hands: This has heen imagin’d a thought unwor- 
thy an Heroe, The like obje&ion has been made againit «ness 
in Virgil (~ineid; lib. 2. ver. 567.) | 


_ hus, wand ring in my way, without a guide, 
* The gracelefs Helen in the porch I fpy’d 
** Of Velta’s temple : there fhe lnrk’d alone, 
Muffi'd fhe fate, and what fhe could, anknown; 
Trembling with rages the firumpet I regard, 
Refolv’d to give her guilt the due reward, 


This whole paflage is faid to have been expung’d from Virgil by - 


Tacca and Varins; for as Virgii there exprefies it, 


°Tis trne a foldier can {mall honour gain; 
And boaft no congue from a woman flain. Dryden. 


But the Objection is probably made with too great feverity, both a 
gainft Homer and Virgil: It is no difgrace to the beft or braveft 
man; ¢o be fubje& to fuch paffions as betray him into no un- 


worthy aétions: A Heroe is not fuppos’d to be infenfible; he dif . 


tinguifkes himfelf as fuch, if he reftrains them within the bounds 


et yeafon. Both c€neas and Ubyffes are fir’d with a juft indigna~ 
10M» 
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His heart with rage this.new difhonour ftung, 
Wav’ring. his thoughts in dubious balance hung; 
1§ Or, inftant fhould he quench the guilty flame. 
With their own blood, and intercept the fhame;- 
Or to their luft indulge a laft embrace, | 
And let the Peers confummate the difgrace ? 
Round his {wol’n heart the murm’rous fury rowls;.. 
20 As o’er her young the mother-maftiff growls, 


tion, and this is agreeable to human nature; but both of them - 

proceed to no outragious aétion; and this fhews that their paifli- 

ons ate govern’d by fuperior reafon. However this refentment of 

Ubffes is lefs liable to objection than that of c4ineas : Ui fub- 

dues his indignation by the reflection of. his’ own reafon; but. 
. Virgilintroduces a Machine to compofe-the fpirit of fincas: 


,  scomewall fhining heavinly brights. 4 

. My mother flood veveal’d before my fights £5 

She beid my hand, the deRtin'’d blow to break, Be¢. . 

¥e may be further added that the cafe is very different between 
c£ymeas and Ulyfes. The perfons whom Ui hes intends to punifh 

- are his fubje&ts and fervants, and fuch a punifhmenc would be no 
» more than an act of juftice, as he is their. Mafter and King; and. 
~ we find in the fequel of the Odyffey that he aQually inflicts ic. 
kc fhould therefore be thought an inftance-of- Homer*s judgment; 
in painting the diforders of thefe fervants in fuch ftrong colours, 
that we may acknowledge the juftice,. when he afterwards brings 

them to punifhment.. | 

- V. 20. As o'er her young the mother-maftiff growls, &c.] Thisin 
the original isa very bo'd expretlion, but Homer, co fotten it, in= 
flances a comparifon which reconciles us to it. Ennins has lites - 

sally tranflated it, as Spondanus oblerves : : "3 


Ags - oe “Thae 
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And bays the Hranger groom: fo wrath compreft 

Recoili¢g, mutter’d thunder in his breaft. 

Poor fufPring heart! he cry’d, fupport the pain 

Of wounded honour, and thy rage reftrain. 
an Not 


"That is word for word, 


cmon pe din J of tvdoy URaR TE 


The fimilitude it felf is very expreffive; as the maftiff barks to. 


guard her young, fo labours the foul of U/yffes in defence of his 


Son apd Wife, Penelope and Telemachus. Dacier was afraid chat 
the comparifon could not be render’d with any beauty in the: 


French tongue, and cherefore has fubfticuted another in the room 
of it, Son canr rugiffoit an dedans de Iny, comme an Lion ragit ax- 
tour d'une bergerie, ok il me fcanroif entrer, But however more 
Moble the Lion may be than the Maftiff, ic is evident that: fhe-uc- 
terly deviates from the allufion: The Maftiff rages in defence of 
ber young, Uly/fes of his Son Telemachus; but how is this repre- 
fenced by a Lien roaring rownd a fold, which he is not to defend, 
but deftroy? We have therefore chofen to follow Homer in the 


more humbie but more expreffive Gmilitude; and what will en-. . 


tirely reconcile us to it, is the great honour which was paid to 


by the Ancients: they were kept as a piece of {tate by Princes. 


and Heroes, and therefore a comparifon drawa from them was 
held to be as noble as if it had been drawn from 2 Lion. 

V. 23, Poor [uff'ring heart! he cry’d, {apport the pai 

Of wonnded honoar, and thy rage refirain. } . 
Shefe two Verfes are quoted by Plato in his Phedo, where he 
treats of the foul’s aie tal a te He makes ufe of them to prove 
that Homer underftood the foul to be uncompounded and diftin&. 
from the body. “ If the foul, argues that Author, were a com- 


* pounded fubftance, if ic were harmony (as fome philofophically- 


".  affert) fhe would never a& difcordantly from the parts whicly 
« compofe ic; but we {ee the contrary, we fee the foul guide and 
‘e¢ govern the parts of which the her felf is pretended to be com- 
" « pofed ; the refifts, threacens and reffrains our paffions, our fears, 


' ©? avarice and anger: in fhort, the foul {peaks to the body as to a 


s¢ {ybftance of a nature entirely different from its own. Homer. 
$6 therefore evidently underftood that the foul oughr to ue = 
=< a ss dire 


. 
ee ees 
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2$ Not fiercer woes thy fortitude cou'd foil, 
When the brave partners of thy ten years toil. 
Dire Polypheme devour’d: 1 then was freed 
By patient prudence, from the death decreed.. 
Thus anchor’d fafe on reafon’s peaceful coaft;. 
30 Tempeéfts of wrath his foul no longer toft;. 
Reftlefs his body rolls, fo rage refign’d: 
As. one who long with pale-ey’d fainjiie pin’d,. 


« direé the paffions, and that it is of a nature more divine. than. 
«¢ harmony. 

This is undoubtedly very jufl reafoning : and there is an expref- 

fion, obferves Dacéer, that bears che fameimport inthe holy Scrip- 

" tures: The heart of David fmote him when he number’d the people. 
There is this difference; in Homer by heart is underftvod the cor- 
poreal fubftance, in the Scriptures the fpiritual ; but both make a 
manifeft diftin@tion between the foul and the body. 

V. 32. As one who long, &c.] No paflage in the whole Ody/- 
Sey has fall’n under more ridicule than this comparifon; Monfieur” 
Perault is particularly fevere upon it: Homer (fays that Critic) 
compares Uly/fes turning im his bed to a black- pudding broiling: 
on a gridiron; whereas che truth is, he compares that Hero turn=: 
ing and toffing in his bed, burning with impatience to fatisfyhim= _ 
felf with the blood of theSuitors, toa man in fharp hunger preparing 
the entrails of a victim over agreatfire; and the agitation reprefents 
oe pea of Ulyffes. Homer compares nor the thing, but the 

erfons. 

j Botleaw, in his notes upon Longinss, anfwers thisobjeAion. It is 
notorious that the belly of fome animals was one of the moff de- 
licious difhes amongft the antients: that the feanex or fow’s belly: 
was. boafted of for its excellence by the Romans, and forbidden by 
a fumptuary law astoo volupruous,  Befides, the Greek word ufed: 
to exprefs a black-pudding was not invented.in the days of Ho- 
mer, Ogylby indeed thus renders it: 


As ene a pudding breil. g on the coals, . 
A.6. «Be 
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The fav’ry cates on glowing embers caft 
Toceffant turns, impatient for repaft: 

35 Ulyfes fo, from fide to fide devolv’d, 
In felf-debate the Suitors doom refolv’d. 
When in the form of mortal nymph array’d, 
From heav’n defcends the Fove-born martial Maid 
And hov’ring o’er his head in view confels’d, 

40 The Goddefs thus her fav’rite care addrefs'd. 


But you will ask, Is not the allufion mean at beft, and does it not 
convey a low image? Monfieur Dacier anfwers in the negative, 
in his notes upon -Arifotles’s Poetics.. ‘The comparifon is bor- 
row’d from facrifices which yielded blood and fat) and was there- 
fore fo far from being defpicable, that it was look’d upon with . 
veneration by antiquity. Lib. 1. of the liad. 


On thefes in double cavols involv’d with arty 
The choice/t-morfels lay from every part. 


The Cawk and the sg morfels were the fat of the Victim, fe- ; 
Je€ted. as the beft part of it, to be offered to the Gods. We may 
find that the thought was noble in the oriental language, for the 
Author of Ecclefiaf?. makes ufe of it, 47.2. 8 in the fat taken 
from the peace-offering, fo was David chofen ont of the children of 
Ifrael. And the fame allufion which was ufed to reprefent the 
worth and excellence of David, could be no degradation cto Ulyffes. 
But what is underftood by the belly of the beaft, full of fat and 
Blood ? Boileaw.is af opinion that thofe words denote the fat and 
the blood which are in thofe parts of an animal naturally: but he 
is in an error, as appears evidently from thefe lines, 4b. 18. of 


she Ody{fex. 
: Tasipts as SY olepar xian ty wuph rele J tori pre , 
Karbiueba xvicone Te nal ahparos UTAncaylis. 


Fmplentes fanguine C} pinguedine, in cena deponamus ; a demonftra~ 
tixon that Homer inzends nui the natuyal fat and blood of the ani- 


ma. — 
Oh 


« 
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Oh thow, of mortals moft inur’d to woes! 
Why row! thofe eyes unfriended of repofe? 
Beneath thy palace-roof forget thy care; 
| Bleft in thy Queen! bleft in thy blooming heir! 
| 45 Whom, to the Gods when fuppliant fathers bow, 
| They name the ftandard of their deareft.vow. | 
Juft is thy kind reproach (the chief rejoin’d) 
Deeds full of fate diftraé&t my various mind, 

In contemplation rapt. This hoftile crew 
go What fingle arm hath prowefs to fubdue? 
Or if by Fove’s, and thy auxiliar aid, 
They’re doom’d to bleed; re fay, coeleftial maid « 
Where fhall Ubfes thun, er how fuftain, 
Nations embattel’d to revenge the flain ? 


———- 


$s Ob impotence of faith! Minerva cries, 
If man on frail unknowing mian relies, 
Doubt you the Gods? Lo Pallas’ {elf defcends, 


Infpires thy counfels, and thy toils attends. 
| In 


v. 56. If man on frail unknowing man relies, 
Dobe you the Gods? ee 
There is excellent reafoning in this: If a friend whom weknow 
to be wife and powerful, advifes us, we are ready to follow his 
inftru&ions; the divine Being gives us his council, and we refufe. 
it. Monfieur Dacier obferves that BpiGetus had thie paflage in his 
view, and beaucify’d his morality with it. ‘ The | Sais of a 
«“ Prince or Porentate (fays that Author) gives us full tranquillitys 
«* and banishes trom us all uneafy apprehenfion, We have an all- 
F . Ge pewerfu} 


” 


34. HOMER’s ODYSSEY. Book XX. 
_- In me affiane’d, fortify thy breaft, < 
* 60 Tho’ myriads leagu’d thy rightful chain coritet 5. 
My fure divinity fhafl bear the fhield, 
And edge thy fword to reap the glotious ficld:. 
Now, pzy the debt to craving mature due, 
Her faded pow’'rs with balnry reft renew. 
Gs She ceas'd: Ambrofitl flantbers {eal his eyes ;. 
His care diffolves in vifionaty joys: te 
The Goddefs pleas’d, regains her natal skies. 
Not fo the Queen; The downy bands of fleep 
By grief relax’d, fhe wak’d again to Neep | 
70 A gloomy paufe enfa'd of dumt defpair; 
Then thus her fate invok’d, with fervent pray’r. 


« powerful Being for our Prote&tor, and for our Father; and yet: 
“ the knowledge of it is not fufficient to drive away our fears,. 
“ ainquietudes and difcontents.”” 

What Homer further puts into the mouth of the Goddefs of 
Wifdom is confonant to facred verity, and dgrees with the lan- 
guage of the holy Scripture; Pfaim xxvii. 3. Tho’ am hof? of men 
sverelaid againf? me, yet fhall not my Heart be afraid. a 

‘The Poet almoft in every book mentions the deftru@ion of the 
Suitors by the fingle hand of Uly/fes, to reconcile us to it by de+ _ 
grees, that we may not be fhock’d at the great Cataftrophe of the 
Poem as incredible: It is particularly judicious to inift upon it 
in this place ina manner fo folemn, to prepare us for the ap- 
proaching event. If the deftruion of the Suitors fhould appeer 
humanly improbable by being afcribed folely to Uly/fes, it is at 
Jeaft reconcileable to divine probability, and becomes credible thro” 
the Intervention of: a. Goddefs,. e SS 


Dine! 


~~ 


aie Rg ti ee ig eR, 
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Diana ! {peed thy deathful ebon dart, 

And care the pangs of this convulfive heart. 

Snatch me, ye whirlwinds! far from huavan race; 
73 Toft thro’ the void, illintitable {pace: 

Or if difavounted from the rapid cloud, 

Me with his whelming wave let Ocean fhrow’d! 

So, Pandarus, thy hopes, three orphan fair 

Were doom’d to wander thro’ the devious air ;- 
80 Thy felf untimely and thy confort dy’d, 

But four Cceleftials both your cares fupply’d: 


v.72. Diana! fpeed thy deathfud ebon dart, &tc.| 1 doubenot But 
the Reader will be pleas’d with the beaucy of chis folioquy.. There- 
is an aflemblage of tender images and moving complaints, and yet 
they are fuch as betray no meannefs of fpirit: The lamentation 
of Penelope is the lamentation of 4 Queen and Heroine; fhe mourns, 
buc ic is with dignity. The Poet makes a good ufe of her for- 
rows; and they excellently fuftain her charaéter of perfevering to 
elude the addreffes of the Suitors, when fhe withes even to die ra- 
ther cham to yield to chem. 

But I confefs the infercing {0 many particularities of the daugh- 
ters of Pandarus, &c. greatly leflens the pathetic of this fpeech. 

Vv. 74. Snatch me, xe whirlwinds! 8c.) The anctents (fays 
Dacier) were perfuaded chat fome perfons were carried away by 
fterms and whirlwinds. I would rather imagine fuck expreffions 
to be entirely figurative and poetical; it is probable thac what 

ave occafien to thefé fiGions might be no more than the fuddent 
ths of fome-perfons, and their difappeerance “was afcrib’d, int: 
the language of Poetry, to forms and whirlwinds. The Orientals 
delighted in fuch bold figures. ‘fob xxvii. 21. The caf? wind carri- 
eth him away, and as a florm barrieth him ont of bis place. And 
Tfaiah xii. 16. The winth fhall.carry then away, and the whirlwind shall 
featter them. 


Venus 
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Venus in tender delicacy rears 
With honey, milk, and wine, their infant years:- : 
‘Imperial Fuse to their youth aflign’d mn cet 
Sy A form majeftic, and fagacious mind: | | 


With fhapely growth Diane grac’d their bloom; _— = | 


And Pallas taught the texture of the loom... 
But whilft to learn their lots in nuptial love, 
Bright Cytherea fought the bow’r of Fove; 

90(The God fupreme, to whofe eternal eye 
The regifters of fate expanded lie). 


Ve 82. Verus in tender delicacy veavs °° °° 
With honey, milk, aud wine, their infant years.) 
Monfieur Dacier obferves upon this paffage; Venus is faid to feed 
thefe Infants with wine, milk, and honey; that is, fhe nurfed 
them in their infancy, with plenty and abundance. For this is 


the import of the expreflion: a land flowing with milk and. ho- . 


ney means a land of the greateft fertiliry, as is evident from the 
writings of Mofes. So the prophet. Batter and honty fhall he eats 
till he knows how to refufe the evil and chafe the good; thatis, till 
the age of difcretion. . a. ee 
v. 84. Imperial Juno to their youth affign'’d 
A form majeftic, and asia mind. } ae 

It may feem that Homer afcribes improper gifts to this Goddefs ;. 
Wifdom is the portion of Minerva, Beauty of Vennzs, why. then: 
are they here afcrib’d to Funo? Spondanns calls this an infolvable 
difficulty. Dacier explains it by faying, that the beauty of Prin- 
cefles is different from that of perfons of an inferjor ftation , their 
beauty confifts in a majefty that is every way great and noble, and 
ftrikes with awe, very differenc from the little affe€tations and 
formal foftnefigs of. inferior beauty; the former kind is the gift of 
Venus to the lower part of the fair fex, the latter is beftow’d on 
Princefles and Queens, by Fane the Regent of the skies. 


‘Wing’d 
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Wing’d Harpies {natch’d th’ unguarded charge away, ~ 
And to the Furies:bore a grateful prey. =| 
Be fuch my lot! Or thou Diana {peed 
Os Thy fthaft, and fend me joyful to the dead: 
To feek my Lord among the warrior-train, 
E’re fecond vows my bridal faith profane. 
When woes the waking fenfe alone affail, 
Whilft night extends her foft oblivious veil, —- 
100 Of other wretches care the torture ends: 


No truce the warfare of my heart fufpends ! 
The wight scucws tne day-diitracting theme, 


And airy terrors fable ev’ry dream; 
The laft alone a kind illufion wrought, 
10$ And to my bed my lov'd Uys brought, 


v.92. Wing'd Harpies fuatch’d th’ unguarded charge away. 
Ic is not evident what i. meant by thefe Princefles being ies 
away by the Harpies: Esffathins thinks that they wander’d from 
their own country, and fell into the power of cruel governefles, 
whofe feverities the Poet afcribes to the spivwes, or Furies. Dacier 
imagines, that thefe two Princefles having feen the unhappy fate 
of their fifter Adon (who was married to Zethns, and flew her 
own fon) fear’d a like calamity ; and dreading marriage, retit’d to 
fome diftanc folitude, where never being heard of, it gave room 
for the fi@tion, It muft be allow’d that the thought excellently a- 
grees with the wifhes of Penelope: Thefe Princefles were taken a- 
way at the point of their marriage; Penelope believes herfelf to be 
in the fame condition. and wihhes to be loft rather than {ubmit to 
fecond nuptials, This Speech has a further effet; we find Pene- 
lope reduc’d to the utmoft exigency, fhe has no further fubterfuge : 
the Poet therefore judicioufly paints this exigency in the ftrongeft 
colours, to thew the neceflity of unravelling the intrigue of the 
Poem in the conclufton of the Odyffey, | Ia 
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In manly bloom, and each majeitic grace 
As when for Troy he left my fond embrace: 


Such raptures in my beating bofom rife, __ r 


I deem it {ure a vifion of the skies. 
X10 = Thus, whilft urea mounts her purple throne; 
In audible laments fhe breathes her moan: 
‘The founds affault Ulyfes’ wakeful ear; 
Mif-judging of the caule, a fudden fear 
Of his arrival known, the Chief alarms ; 
X1§ He thinks the Queen is. tuthing to his arms: 
. 

Vv. 307. As when for Troy he left my fond embrace.] This lit 
tle circumftance is not without a good effe&: ict fhews that the 
whole foul of Penelope was poffefs’d with the image of Ulyffes. 
Homer adds, fach as he was when he fail’d to Troy; which is in- 
ferted co take off: our wonder that the fhould not difcover him a 
this U/ffes in difguife is not like the Ujyffes the forinerly knew 
and now delineates in her tmagination. Exfiathinus. 

V. 110. Thus, whil? Aurora monnss ber purple threne.] This is 
the morning of the fortieth day; for part of the eighteenth book, - 
and the whole nineteenth, and fo far of the twentieth book, cone 
tain no tore time than the evening of the thirty ninth day. 
 “VeA13. amines fudden fear 

Of his arrival known, the Chief alarms.) _ 

¥ was at a lofs for an explication of this line, ‘till 1 found it in- 

Exftathins; for why thould Usffes imagine that Penelope knew 
him to be Ubffes, after a {peeeh that exprefs’d fo much concern — 
for his abfence ? Ulyffes, having only heard the voice, not diftin- 
muith’d the werds of her lamentation, miftakes the tears of Pene-. 
bes for tears of joy; he fufpedts that the difcovery is made by En- 
ryclea or Telemachus ; that they have told her the truth to give her 
comfort; and fears left in the tranfport of her joy the thould a& 
«, fomething that would betray him to the Suitorsy and prevent his 
defigns; He therefore immediately withdraws, and mekes a pray’r 


bo Heav’n for a fign to re-aflure hig hopes, that he May proceed 
with confidence co their defiruction, 


Up-fpringing 


Cd 
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Up-fpringing from his couch, with ative hatte 

The fleece and carpet in the dome he plac’d: 

(The hide, without imbib’d the morning air.) 

And thus the Gods invok’d, with ardent pray’r- 
120 ove, and ethereal thrones! with heav’n to friend 

If the long feries of my woes fhall end; 

Of haman race now rifing from repof, 

Let one 2 biisful omen here difclofe : 


V.120. Jove, and ethereal Throne semanas 
123. 4 blifsful Omen 
The conftru&ion in the Greek is ungrammatical, for after Hw 
grartp in the fingular, the Poet immediately adds si & sSsrcerts in 
the plural number; va rca Sasucne are imply’d, fays Enffathi- 
ss, fo that Sot is underftood, which reGtifies the conftruction, 

The Reader will fully underftand the import of this Prayer, 
from the nature of Omens, and the notions of them amonpft the 
Ancents: If, fays Ulyffes, my prayer is heard, let there be a voice 
from within the palace to certify me of s¢ 5 and immediately a voice 
as heard, O Jupiter, may this day be the laff to she Suitors! Such 
fpeeches as fell accidentally from any perfon were held ominous, 
and ene of the antient ways of divination: U/y{fes underftands it 
as fuch, and accepts the Omen. Ic was in ufe among the Re- 
mans, as appears from Tully ef divination, when P. c&milixs was 

oing to war with Perfems King of the Macedonians, he. found 
Bis ittle daughter in tears: O Father, fays the, Perfeus is dead! 
meaning her little dog named Perfews; cmilius immediately re- 
Lede O Daughter I embrace the Omen; applying it to Perfens King 
of the Macedonians; who was afterwards conquer’d by him, and 
died a Captive in Reme. The fame praGice was us’d by the He- 
brews, it was call’d Bath Kol; this 1s an inftance of it: Two 
Rabbies defiring co fee Samuel 2 Bakylenifh doktor, let as follow. 
faid they, the heaving of Bath Kol; travelling ctherefere near a 
fchool, they heard a boy reading thefe words our of Samuel xxv. 1. 
find Samuel died. They obferv’d it, and found that their Friend. 
Na dead. The Sortes Virgiliana afterwards were much of this. 

Qg, 


Aad 
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And to confirm my. faith, propitious “fove ! 
125 Vouchfafe the fanétion of a: fign above. 
Whilft lowly thus the Chief adoring bows, 
The pitying God his guardian aid avows. 
Loud from a faphire sky his thunder founds: 
With {pringing hope the Heroe’s heart rebounds.. 
130 Soon, with confummate Joy to crown his. pray’rs, ae 
An omen’d Voice invades his ravifh’'d ear, 2s se 


v. 128. Lond from a faphive shy ]. Tewas this cir 
cumftance, of thunder burfting from a ferene shy, that made it 
Dmirous: it was nored as fuch amongit ‘the Romans in the booke 
nf the Augurs; and Horace brings it as @ proof ugainit the opinis 
ons of Epicarns. = | 


ommemonenm Dj: /) i207 
Lgni corufio nubila dividensy 
Plernmgne per purum tonantes’ 
Egit equos, volucremqne-corrum, 


Virgil likewife {peaks of thunder as ominous, when Anchifes faw 
the lambent flame round the head of Ja/ws; He prays to Tapiter 
and immediately ic thunders, | 


Vix ea fatus erat fenier, [abitogue fragore. 
Intonnit, 


The Stoics drew an-argument from thunder. from a ferene air 2- 
gainft the Do@rines of Epicurnus, who taught that the Gods had 
no regard of human affairs; for they concluded fuch thunder te 
be prater-natural, and an argument of a diyine Providence. 


—_- 


Beneath 
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Beneath a pile that clofe the dome adjoin’ 4, 

Twelve female flaves the gift ‘of Ceres grinds 

Task’d ‘for the royal board to bolt the bran _ 
‘From the pure flour (the growth and: ftrengthi of man ) 
Difcharging to theeday the labour due, | 
Now early to repofe the reft withdrew ; 

One maid, unequal to the task affign’d, 

Still turn’d the toilfome mill with anxious mind; 
And thus in bitternefs of foul divin’d. — 

Father of Gods and men! whofe thunders rowl 
O’er the Cerulean Vault, and fake the Pole; ; 
Whoe’er from heav’n has gain’d this’ rare Oftent, . 
(Of granted vows a certain fignal fent) ee 
In this bieft moment of accépted | pray : aa 
Piteous, regard a wretch confum’d with care! 
Inftant, O Fove! ‘confound the Suitor traid, 

For whom o’er-toil’d I grind the’ golden | eeeiae - 
Far from this-dome the lewd devourers caft,’ °°" 
; And be this feftival decreed their laft!. 
2 133. Twelve female flaves the gift of Ceres grin’ d.] Thies 
‘Batu particularity fhews us the great profufion of the Suitors, who 
r employ’d twelve mills to find them bread. There is a particular 
: energy in the word ésppwovro; it denotes the great labour and af- 
- feduity of thefe people in preparing the bread, and confequently 
the grearwafte ofthe Suitors, Tt likewife preferves a piece of — 
antiquity, chat Kings fornierly. had mills in‘theit palaces to pro= 
‘vy ade for their families, and chat thefe mills were attended by wo- 
men; I fu is fe becaufe preparing bread was an houlheld care, and 


eo - the lot of female fervants. = 
7 ; Big 


> er! 
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Big with their doom denounc’d in earth and sky, | 
Udyjes’ heart dilates with fecret joy. : 
Mean-time the menial train with unctuous wood 
Heap’d high the genial hearth, Valcaniaw food : 

@$4' When, early drefs’d, advamc’d the royal heir ; 
With manly grafp he. wav'd a martial {pear, 
‘A. radiant fabre grac’d his purple zone, | 
‘And on his foot the golden. fandal fhone, | 
His fteps impetuous to the portal: prefs'd 5 
x60 And Exryclea thus he there addrefs'd. 

Say thou, to whom my youth its nurture owes, 
Was care for due refection, and repofe, . 

Beftow’d the flranger gueft? Or waits he griev’d, 
His age not honour’d, nor his wants reliev’d? 

165 Promifcugus grace on all the Queen confers; 
(In woes bewilder'd, oft the wilel etrs.) 
The wordy. vagrant.to the dale afpires, - | 
‘And medeft worth with noble {corn retires;. © 
fouicn cf TiGuades tit Goan to be guanine ta Gal rely wo 7) 
it appears to condemn the condu& of his mother: Bue (remarks 
Exftathius) the contrary is to be gathered from. it. His blame is 
really a commendation; it fhews that her affedtion was fo great. 
for Ubffes, that fhe receiv’d every vagrant honourably, who de 
ceiv’d her with falfe news about him ; and. that other perfons who 


brought 20 tydings of him, tho’ men of geeater worth , were lefs 
acceptable. : Se ere a a, ee : 


ee ee 


yy, 


ky 
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She thus; O cegfa that ever-hosiowr'd name: 


170 To blemifh now it ill-deferves your. blame: : . 


A bowl of gen’rous wine fuffic’d the gueft;: 

In vain the Queen the night-refeétion prefts 

Nor wou’d he court repafe in downy ftafe, 
Unblefs'd, abagdon’d to, the rage of fate.!. - 


ayy A hide beneath the portico was {pread, 


Aad fleecy skins campos’d'an humble bed: 

A downy carpet caf with. duteous care, 

Secur’d him from the keen nocturnal air. 
His cornel ‘javelin’ pois’d, with regal port; 


"iB To the fage Greeks eonven’d in Themii’ court, 


Forthriffuing. from. the dome the Prince tepdir’d: 


Two dogs of chace, a lion-hearted guard, 


Behind him. fow ‘rly flalk ‘4. Without dehy 
The dame divides the, labour of the day s 


<8; Thus urging to the toil.che menial: trains } 


"What marks of luxury the marble fain! 


_ Bers wathout any enlargement, 


Its wonted luftre let the floor regain ; _ 
v. 280.- Th the faue Greeks-conven’d: in Themis’. canrt, ' 
F srth-ifning from the dome the Prince repair’: | 
Ie was cuftomary for Kings and Magiftrates to go early y every 
morning into the public aflemblies, to diftribure juftice, and cake 
care of public affairs: but this aflembly contributing nothing to 
the a&tion of the Odyffey, the Poet I sesh it over in a curfory man- 
effathins. 


The 


ee ee nei ane “nee 
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The feats-with purple cloathe in ofder duej** 
And let th’ abftetfive {ponge.the board renew: 


190 Let fome refreth the vafe’s fullied mold; 2 - 


Some bid the. goblets boaft their native gold: 
Some to the.{pring; with each a jar, repair, 
And copious wears pare for re : | 


v. 189. And let th’ abfterfie i Ke the. beard ren} The te 
ble was not antiently cover’d with fine, but carefully cleans’d 
with wet fponges, Thus. frrian, dpa vag sii a omdyicoy : 
And Martial: 


Hac vibi fort datar eal po ison 


They made ufe of no napkins :to wipe their hands, but the foft : 


and fine part of the bread, which they called amrepenydarias, which 
afterwards they threw to the’ = this cuftem is: mention’d. in 
the Odyffey, lib. 10 


Og & bray ‘dug wale Snide levla-~ — - pe Ax 
Saiveads as ti rep Te ep ‘buintyjuara Suse 


bg - : e ae: 
= bers & ero our i “OL . e 


ad 


As from fone ‘fap a man returning late, 
° His faithfed, dogs, all mcet him at the gate, |) 
»  Rejoicing round, fome morfel to. recesves - ; 
“} Such as the goed man ever wont st Sia ! 
sie morfel in the trinflation, and the jankypare, in hie Greek, 
mean thefe pieces of bread, or emropay daniels with which the 
Antients wip ‘d ‘their’ hands atter - eating, and: then threw to.the 
dogs. 4 i . . 


$ ’ 
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Difpatch! for foon the Suitors will affay 
59 The lunar feaft-rites to the God of day. 
She faid; with duteous hafte a bevy fair 
‘Of twenty virgins to the {pring repair: 
With varied toils the reft adorn the dome. 
Magnificent, and blithe, the Suitors come. 


200 Some wield the founding ax ; the dodder’d oaks 


Divide, obedient to the forceful ftrokes. 

Soon from the fount, with each a brimming urn, 
(Esmans in their train) the maids return. 

Taree porkers for the feat, all brawny chin’d, — 


20$ He brought; the choiceft of the tusky kind: 


v. 195. The lunar feaft-vites to the God of day.) This was the 
laft day of one month, and the firft of the following: The Greck 
months were lunar, the firft day of every month was a day of great 
folemnity, and it was confecrated to polls, the author and tour- 
tain of light. Ulpffes had faid, 116.14. v. 186. 


E’re the next moon increafe, or this decays 
His antiens realms Uiyfles flaall farvey ; 
In blood and duff cach promd oppreffor moun. 


Ts pody QOivevlos pemvoc, Te JY ica piven. 


This, fays Soles in Plutarch, means that U/yffes thal] retura on the 
laft day of the month precifely ; and here we find it verify'd, 
Ul ffes difcovers himfelf upon this day, and kills the Suitors: By 
his return, in the foregoing period, is meant his difcovery ; for he 
was return’d when he made that affertion to Eamens, It is there 


fore probable, that the above recited verfe was rightly interpreted 
Dy Selon, es 


VoL, V. B | In 
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In lodgments firft {eeure his care he view’d, 
Then to the King this friendly {peech renew'd: 
Now fay fiacere, my gueft! the Suitor train 
Still treat thy worth with lordly dull difdain; 
210 Or {peaks their deed a bounteons mind hamane? 
Some pitying God (Ui/fes fad reply’d) 
With vollied vengeance blaft their tow'ring pride’ ; 
No confcious blufh, no fenfe of right reftrains | 
_ The tides of lutt that {well their boiling veins: 
215 From vice to vice their appetites are toft, 
All cheaply fated at another’s coft! | 
- While thus the Chief his woes indignant told, 
Melanthins, mafter of the bearded fold, 
The goodlieft goats of all the royal herd 

2.20 Spontaneous to the Suitors’ feaft preferr’d : 

Two grooms affiftant bore the vitims bound; ~ 
With quav’ring cries the vaulted roofs refound: 

_ And to the Chief auftere, aloud began: 
The wretch unfriendly to the race. of man. . 

225 Here, vagrant, till? offenfive to. my Lords! 
Blows have more energy than airy, words; — 
Thofe arguments I’ll ufe: nor con{cious fhame, | 
Nor threats, thy bold intrufion will reclaim. 
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On this high feaft the meaneft vulgar boat — 
130 A plenteous board! Hente! feek afother heft! 
Rejoinder to the charl the King difdain’d, 
But fiook his head, and rifing wrath reftrain’d. 
From Cepbalenia crofs tHe furgy maia 
Philatius late artiv’d, a faithful fwain. — 
35 A fteer ungratefal to’ the balls‘ embrace, 
And goats he btought, the pride of all their race; 
' Imported-in a fhallop not his own: 
The dome re-echo'd to their mingled moan; 
Strait to the guardian of the briftly kind 
— 4 He thus began, benevolent of itd. 
What gueft is he, of fuch majeftic air? 
His lineage and paternal dime declare : 
Dim thro’ th’ echipfe of fate, the rays divine 
OF fovereign ftate with faded fplendor fhine, 


y.237- Imported in a fhallipemamet] To underftand this 

affage, it is neceflary to remember that Mélanthins and Phileties — 
fed their flocks and herds'in Cephalenia, an adjacent Ifland, un- 
der the dominion of USffes; but living in different parts of its 
they are brought over in_feparate’ vette, by different ferrymen, 
reaps etsy as Hcmer exprelles ic. ; 
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245 If Monarchs:by the Gods are plung’d in woe, 
To what abyfs are we foredoom’d to go! 
Then affable he thus the Chief addrefs’d, 
(Whilf with pathetic warmth his hand he prefs'd. 
Stranger! may fate a milder afpe& thew, 
240 And {pin thy future with a whiter clue! 
' O Jove! for ever deaf to buman cries ; 
The tyrant, not the father of the skies! 
= x | Unpiteous 


~ 


v. 245. If Monarchs by the Geds, &c.] This is the reafoning 
of Philetins : Kings are in a peculiarmanner the care of theGods ; 
and if the Gods exempt not Kings from calamities, how. can in- 
ferior perfons (fays Dacier) expe& to be exempted, or complain 
in the day ef adverfity? Bur I perfuade my felf the words have 
a deeper fenfe, and mean Ulyffes; ¢ Well may vagrants fuffer, 
«© when Kings, fuch as Ufes, are not free from affidtions. «i. 

v.asi1. O Jove! for ever deaf to buman cries; 

tyrant, met the father of the skies { ae 
“Thefe words are to be afcribed co the excefs of forrow which .PAi- 
latins feels for the fufferings of Ulpfes; for they certainly tranf- 
grefs the bounds of reafon. But if we confider the ftate of The- 
ology in Homer's time, the fentence will appear lefs offenfive; 
“* How can ‘Fapiter:(fays Philetins) who is our father, throw his 
* children into fuch an abyfs of mifery? Thou, oh Fove, haft. 
_ ¢* made us, yet haft no compaffion when we fuffer.”” It is. no 
eafy matter to .anfwer this argument from the heathen Theology, 
and no wonder therefore if it confounds the reafon of Philatius ; 
but we who have cerrain hopes of a future ftate, can readily folve 
the difficulty: that ftate will be a time of retriburion; it will am- 
ply recompenfe the good man for all his calamities, or as Ailton 


cEXPFeLes, 
Will juftify the ways of God to men, 
It may be obfe.v’d in general that this introdu€tion of Philetins 


@nd his {peech, fo warm in the caule of Ubfes, is inferted ih 
I wit 
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Unpiteous of the race thy will began, 

The fool of fate, thy manufaCture, nman, 
2S¥ With penury, contempt, repulfe, and care, 

The gauling load of life is doom’d to bear. 

Ulyjes from his ftate a wand’rer ftsli, 

Upbraids thy pow’r, thy wifdom, or thy will: 

© Monarch ever dear! O man of woe lemmeoe 
260 Frefh flow my tears, and fhall for ever flow! 


Like 


with admirable judgment; The Poet intends to make ufe of his 
affiftance in the deftru@ion of the Suitors; he therefore brings 
him in giving U.yffes full affurance of his fidelity; fo that when 
thac Heroe reveals himfelf to him, he does nor depart from his 
cautious charaéter, being before certify’d of his honefly, 

I will only add that Philetins ig rot to be look’d upon as acom- 
won fervant, but as an officer of fiate and dignity: and whatever 
has been faid in thefe annotations concerning Esmenus may be ap- 
ply’d to Philatins; he is here call’d tpyapros avd ¢wy, a title of ha- 
nour, and UAffés promifes to marry him into his own family in 
the fequel of the OdyfJey; confequently he is 2 perfonage worthy 
to be an actor in Epic Poetry. 

Vv. 260. Frefh flowmy tears, and {hall for ever flow!}] The words 
in the original are id\ov. ae tyenrae, gnd they are very differently ex- 
pldin’d by Dacier and Exftathius: idsev, T84 tsw idps0a, maviaca, 
«« I have fweated and been in an agony at the thought of the fevere 
** difpenfations of Fupiter ;” thisis the interpretation of Exfaths- 
ws. Dacier takes idvoy to be an adjetivey and then it mutt be con- 
need with the preceding period. 


Ovx érsecipsse eeyd) eee, crn dy yelvens AUTES, 
Mioytpusvans XaKCTHTs, RAL AAZITL MeV YAALCITL, 
“Idvov ws syonoa. 


Ut privatim, vel domeftico admenitus fam exemple, for fo weimay rea- 
dex idvov) meaning Uyffes; then the fenfe will be this; up 
| B 3 | 
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Like thee, poor ftranger gueft,deny’d bis home! 
Like thee, in rags obfcene decreed to roam! | 
Or haply perith’d on fome diftant coaft, 

In Stygian gloom he glides a penfive ghoft! 

26s O, grateful for the good his bounty gave, 

I'll grieve, ’till forrow fink mg to the grave! 
His kind protecting hand my youth prefesr’d, 
The regent of his Cephalenian herd : 

With vaft increafe beneath my care it {preads, 

270 A ftately breed! and blackens far the meads. 
Conftrain’d, the choiceft beeves I thence import, 
To cram thefe cormorants that crowd his court: 
‘Who in partition feek his realm to fhare; 

~ Nor human right, nor wrath divine revere. 

274 Since here refolv’d oppreffive thefe refide, 
Contending doubts my anxious heart divide : 
Now, to fome foreign clime inclin’d to fly, 

‘And with the royal herd protection buy: 


the? thou haf? made us, thon haf no compaffion spon mankind; thom 
caftcft us into evils and mifery ; as I havelearn’d by a private or do- 
mefiic inflance, namely in the perfon of Ulyfles. If my judgment 
were of any weight, I fhould recommend this interpretation ra- 
ther than that of Exjffathins, which feems te be a forced one; arid 
I remember no inftance of this nature in Homer; buc the prefe- 
rence is Submitted to the Reader’s decifion. - 


Then, 
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Then, happier thoughts return the nodding {cale, 
180 Light mounts defpair, alternate hopes prevail: 
In op'ning profpects of ideal joy, 
My King returns; the proud Ufurpers die. 
‘Fo whom the Chief: Ia thy capacious mind 
Since daring zeal with cool debate is join’d ; 
285 Attend a deed already ripe in fate: 
Atteft, oh ove, the truth I now relate! 
This facred truth atteft each genial pow’s, 
Who blefs the board, and guard this friendly bow’r! 
Before thou quit the dome (nor long delay) 
290 Thy with produc’d in act, with pleas‘d furvey, 
Thy wond’ring eyes fhall view: his rightful reign 
By arms avow’'d UWfes thall regain, 
And to the fhades devote the Suitor-train. 
O Jove fupreme, the raptur’d {wain replies, 
294 With deeds confummate foon the promis’d joys! 
“‘Thefe aged nerves with new-born vigor ftrung, 
In that bleft caufe fhou’d emulate the young—-ssea 
Affents Ewmaus to the pray’r addreft ; 
And equal ardors fire his loyal breaft. 
300 Mean-time the Suitors urge the Prince’s fate, 
And deathful arts employ the dire debate : 
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When in his airy tour, the bird of ove 
Trufs’d with his finewy pounce a trembling dove ; 
Sinifter to their hope! This omen ey’d _ 
305 <n phinomus, who thus prefaging cry’d. ae | 
The Gods from force and fraud the Prince defend 
O Peers! the fanguinary {cheme fulpend: 
Your future thought let fable Fate employ; 
And give the prefent hour to genial joy. 
310 From council ftrait th’affenting peerage ceas'd, 
And in the dome prepar’d the genial feaft. 
Dif-rob’d, 


‘ v. gos. Amphinomus, who thus prefaging cry’d.] It may be 
ask’d why Pr nai Soe ives this diel teh to the Prodigy? and 
why might not che Eagle denote the Suitors, and the Pigeon Te- 
lemachas? No doubt but. fuch an interpretecion would have ‘been 
fpecious. but coritrary to the rules of Augury. The Eagle is the 
King of birds, and ‘muft therefore of neceffity denote the chief 
ap and confequently could only be apply’d to Udyffes, or 
Lelemachus, Ampbinomas thus interprets it; and the Suitors ac- 
uiefce in his interpretation. 
: v.311. And in ‘the dome prepar’d the genial fea.| The An- 
tients, fays Ex/flathius, obferve that this is the only place where 
the Suitors offer any Sacrifice throughout the whole Odyffzy, and 
that there is no inftance at all, that they make any prayer to the 
Gods. But is it evident from this place, that this 1s a Sacrifice? 
"cis true the facrificial rerm of iégsvov is mention’d; but perhaps 
that word may not denote a Sacrifice; for ispsiz, tho’ it primarily 
fgnites the fleth of animals offer’d to the Gods, yet in a lefs pro- 
per acceptation implies the flefh of all animals indifferendy. Thus | 
Athenens, Tpopiv, TH Ta WoyIaY ispeiay, which mult be render’d, 
the fich of young animals, ‘Thus, Lib. 7. tvondloripa te were 
Sulmsver stptin, the flefh of animals that ave killa by night jon 
purify; and Galen ules Zav, and iapiiov, for an animal indifcrimi- 
nately. The reafon is, becaufe originally no animal was ever os 
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Dif-rob’d, their vefts apart in order lay, | 
Then all with fpeed fuccin® the viims flay: 
With fheep and thaggy goats the porkers bled, 
31$ And the proud fteer was.on the marble fpread. 
With fire prepar’d.they deal the*morfels round, 
Wine fofy-bright the brimming goblets crown’d; 
By {age Exmeus born: the purple tide. 
Melanshius from an ample jar fupply'd: 
320 High canifters of bread. Philetius plac’d ; 
And eager all devour the rich repaft. : 
Difpos’d apart, Uifes fhares the treat: 
A trivet-table, and ignobler {eat,. 


but fome part of it was offer’d to the Gods, and in this fenfe eve- 
ry Cav was isptiov, If we confule the context in Homer, it muft 
be allowed that there is no other word but éépevov that diftinguifhes 
this from a common repaft, thro’ the whole defcription; and if 
that word will bear a remote fignification, as sepecv does, I fheuld 
conclude, that this is no Sacrifice. Nay, if ic fhould be found that 
itgsvev implies of neceffity a.religious a&, yet it will not prove that 
this is more than a cuftomary meal, fince the Antients at al] en- 
tertainments made Libations to the Gods; What may feem to 
ftrengthen this conjecture is that the Poet immediately adds, chac 
the Greeks, “Axesot, facrific'd in the grove of Apollo; without men- 
tioning that the Suirors f dohges in the facrifce : nay they feem 
to be feafting” in the palaces while the Greeks are offering in the 
sO Ve. 

. V. 323. A trivet-table, and ignobler fear.) . This circumfance 
is not inferted unneceflarily; the table.is-{uicable to the difguife of 
J'yffes, and it might have created a jealoufy in the Suitors if Tele- 
machus had us’d him with greater diftinctien,. 


Bs . The 
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The Prince appoints; but to his Sire affigns 
375 The tafteful inwards, and neGareous wines. 
Partake my gueft, he cry’d, without coatroul 
The focial feat, and drain the cheering bowl: 
Dread not the railer’s: laugh, nor ruffian’s rage; 
No yulgar roof prote@s thy honaur’d age; i - 
33° This dome a refuge to thy wrongs {hall be, 
| From my great Sire too foon devolv’d to me! 
‘Your violence and {corn, ye Suitors ceafe, 
Left arms avenge the violated peace. 
Aw’d by the Prince, fo haughty, brave, and young, 
335 Rage gnaw’d the lip, ‘amazement chain’d the tongue. 
Be patient, Peers! at length sdntinous cries; 
The threats of vain imperious youth defpife : 
Wou'd ove permit the meditated blow, 
That ftream of eloquence fhou’d ceafe to flow. 
34° Without rep!y ‘vouchfaf'd, Avstinous ceas'd : 
Mean-while the pomp of feftival increas’d: 
By Heralds rank’d, in marfhall’d order move 7 
The city-tribes, to -p'eas’d Apollo’s grove: 
Beneath ,ae verdure of which awful fhade, 
345 The lunar hetacomb they grateful laid; 
~ Partook the facred feaft, and ritual honouys paid. 


But 
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But the sich banquet in the dome prepar’d, 
(Aa humble fide-board fet) UAyes fhar'd. 
Obfervant of the Prince’s high beheft, 
35° His menial train attend the ftranger guefts 
Whom Palas with unpard‘niag fury fie’d, 
By lordly pride and keen reproach infpir’d. 
A Samian Peer, more ftudieus than the reft 
Of vice, whe ceem’d with many a dead-born jeft; 
355 And urg 4, for title to a confort Queen, 
- unoumber'd acres arable and green ; 
(Csefippus nam’d).this Lord Uyffes ey’d, 
And thus Safft out, imipofthumate with pride. 
The fentence I propofe, v_ rcors, attend: 
360 Since due regard muft wait the Prince’s friend, 
Let each a token of efteem beftow: 
This gift acquits the dear refpect I owe; 
With which he nobly may difcharge his feat, 
And pay the menials for the mafter’s treat. 
363 He faid; and of the fteer before him plac’d, 
That finewy fragment at Usy/fes caft, 
Where to the paftern-bone by nerves combin’d, 
The well-horn’d foot indiffolubly join’d; : 
Which whizzing high, the wall unfeemly fign’d, 
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370 The Chief indignant grins a ghaftly {miles 


Revenge and {cern withia his bofom boil : 


Ve 370, aamnmecmemogrins 4 ghaftly fmile;] The Expreffion ia 
Greek is remarkable: od | 


Lapdawov (or Sapdivioy) 


Some tells us chat there is an herb frequent in the ifland of Sar- 
dinia, which by tafting diftorts the mufcles, that a man feems to 
Jaugh while he is under a patntul agony; and from hence the 
Sardinian laugh became a Proverb, to fignify a laugh which con- 
ceald an inward pain. Others refer the exprefhon to aM anuent 
cuftom of the Sardinians (a colony of the Lacedemonians) it is 
pretended that upon a certain feftiyal every year, they not only 
flew all cheir prifoners of war, but alfo all the old men that were 
above feventy, and oblig’d thefe miferable wretches to laugh while 
they underwent the feverity of tormenz. Either of thefe reafons 
fully explains the meaning of the Zapdtvice yirwe; and fhews it 
to denote an exterior laugh, and an inward pain. I am inclin’d 
to prefer the former interpretation, not only as it appears moft 
natural, but becaufe. Virgil feems to darted it in chat fenfe,. 
for he alludes to the above-mention’d quality of the Sardinian. 
Herbs, Eclogue 7 v. 4I. 


Lnme ego Sardeis videor sibi amarior herbis 


deform’d like bim who chavs: 
Sardinian herbage to contrad bisjaws. 


Whe Reader may obferve that Cre/ippas breaks out into buffoon- 
Ab and the Suitors frequencly are guilty of it in orher parts of- 
the Odyffey: Thefe levities have been profcrib’d by the Critics as too 
- low, and unworthy of Epic Poetry: bor Homer adapts himfelf to 

thts charaéters, he paints ridiculous men in ridiculous colours; tho” 
I will not fay but fuch chara&ers are more proper for Comedy 
than Epic Poetry. If ever they are pardonable, they are in Homers 
who puts thefe low pleafantries into the mouths of drunkards and 
debauchees ; fuch petfons being generally men of no worth or fe- 
MOUS. depor tment. 


or When 


_— OO ome ee, 
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When thus the Prince with pieus rage inflam’d: 
Had not th’ inglorious wound thy malice aim’d 
Fall’n guiltlefs of the mark, my certain {pear 
375 Had made thee buy the brutal triumph dear : 
Nor fhou’d thy Sire a Queen his daughter boaft, 
The Suitor now had vanifh’d in a ghoft: 
No more, ye lewd Compeers, with'lawlefs pow'r 
Invade my dome, my herds and flocks devour : 
380 For genuine worth, of age mature to know, 
My grape fhall redden, and my harveft grows 
Or if each other’s wrongs ye ftill {upport, . 
With rapes and riot to profane my courts: 
What fingle arm with numbers can contend? 
385 On me let all your lifted fwords. defcend, 
And with my life fach vile difhonours end. 
A long ceffation of difcourfe enfu’d, 
By gentler Agelaus thus renew'd. 
A juft reproof, ye Peers! your rage reftrain 
39° From the protected gueft, and menial train: 
And Prince! to ftop the fource of future ill, 
Affent your felf, and gain the royal will. 
Whilft hope prevail’d to fee your Sire reftor’d, 
Of right the Queen refus'd a fecond Lord :. 


But 


ae 
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393 But who fo vain of faith, fo blind to fate, 
To think he Rill furvives'to claim the itate? 
Now prefs the foverecign Deme with warm defire 
To wed, as wealth or worth her choice infpire: 
The Lord {elected to the nuptial joys, - 

4CO Far hence will lead she long-contended prize : 
Whilft in paternal pomp, with plenty bleft, - 
You reign, of this imperial dome poffef. 

Sage and ferene Telemsachus replies ; 

By him at whofe beheft the thunder flies! 

4oy And by the name on earth I moft revere, 
By great Uyfes, and his-woes Ifwear! 
CWho never muft review his dear domain; 
Ioroll'd, perhaps, in Pluto’s dreary train.) 


Vv. 403: Sage and ferene Telemachus replies; &c.] It is ob- 
fervable that Telemachus {wears by the forrews of his father; an ex- 
preilion, in my judgment, very noble, and at the fame time, fuil 
of a filial tendernefs. This was an antiert cuftom amongft the 
Orientals, as nd gi from an oath not unlike it in Gewefis xxxi 
53. And Jacob {ware by the fear of his father Maac. 

Buc how is this fpeech to be underftood? for how can Telema- 
chxs perfuade his mother to marry, when he knews that Uly/fes is 
return’d? ‘Fhere is a conceal’d and an apparent meaning in the 
expreffion. Telemachns, obferves Exfiathins, {wears that he will 
not hinder his mother from taking an husband, but he means 
Ubffes : the words therefore are ambiguous, and the ambiguity 
deceives the Suitors, who believe that by this oath Telemachus ob- 
tect himelt not only not % hifder, but promote the intended 
nuptials, 


a> 
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| Whene'er her choice the royal Damie avows, 
410 My bridal gifts fhall load the future fpoufe: 
But from this dome my Parent-Queen to chafe !mmasen 
From me, ye Gods! avert fuch dire difgrace. 
But Pallas clouds with intelleQual gloom | 
_ The Suitors fouls, infenfate of their doom ! 
415 A mirthful phrenzy feiz’d the fated crow’d; 
_ The roofs refound with caufelefs laughter loud: | 
Floating 


v. 415. 4 mirthful phrenzy feix’d, &e.] It is in the Greek, 
They langh’d with other meus cheeks, There are many explications 
of this paflage: Exjlathins imagines it to denote a feign’d and 
pretended laughter. Erafmus explains it, son libenter neque ex aninio 

~ videres fed ita videre quafi non tnis, fed alienis maxillis rideas, © But 
_ ¥f we confulc the condu& of the Suirors, a contrary interpretation 
will feem to be neceflary: for this laughter of the Suitors appears 
to be very real, and from the heart. Homer calls it aszfescv ex- 
ceffive, tnextingsifh'’d ; and again, adv ydrageay, or they laugh’d 
with joy, fuaviter riferust; which expreffions denote a real and un- 
feign’d laughter. But how will the words be brought to bear this 
conftru&ion? Very naturally; Whey laugh’das if they had borrow’d 
their cheeks, as if their cheeks were not their own, and confe- 
ueotly they were not afraid to ufe them with licence and excefs; 
(fach perfons as the Suitors having no regard for apy thing chat 
belongs to another.) 


Horace makes ufe of the fame expreffion, 


 ] 


Cum vapies in jus, malis ‘ridentem alienis, 


And likewifle Valerius : 


Errante{qne gena, atque atieno gundte vxlthe, 
: This 
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Floating in gore, portentous to furvey ! 
In cach difcolour’d vafe the viands lay : 


gf 


Then 


This is the opinion of Daciers But there are fome fines in the 
Greek that make it doubtful; fer immediately after the exprefion 


of laughing with other mens cheeks, ‘Homer adds, that their eye@ 


flow'd with tears, and forrow feix’d their Souls. "Tis true, Homer 
defcribes the Suitors under an alienation of mind, and a fudden 
diftraGtion eccafion’d by Minerva; and from hence we may fe~ 
ther the reafon why they are toft by fo fudden a tranfirion to con- 
trary paffions, from laughter to tears; this moment they laugh 
extravagantly, and the next they weep with equal excefs: perfons 
an fach a condition being liable to fuch viciflitudes. 


Vv. 417. Floating in gore, portentons to farvey! 
In each difcolomr’d vafe the viands lay. } 


This is to be look’d upon as a prodigy, the belief of which was 


- eftablithed in the old world; and confequently, whether true or 
falfe, may be allow’d to have a place in Poetry. Sve Book XII. 
Annot. 32. | 

In che following fpeech of Theoclymenns chtere is a beautiful en- 
thufiafm of Poetry 5 but how are we to underftand that Theocly- 
owenns {ees thefe wonders, when theyre invifible to all the Suirors? 
Theoclymenus was a Prophet, and fpeaks of things future as pre- 


fenc; it is the eye of the Prophet that fees thefe events, and the 


arate of prophecy that fpeaks of them as prefent. Thus when 
he fays he fees che palace red with blood, and throng’d with ghofts; 
he anticipates the event, which is verify’d in the approaching 
death of the Suitors. | 
Eufathins is of opinion that by the laft words of this {peech 
Theoclymenns intends to exprefs an Eclipfe of the fun; this being 
the day of the new moon, when ecliples happen. Others under- 


fland by it the death of the Suitors, as when we fay the fun is.for-. 
eyer gone down upon the dead: Theocritus ufes that expreflions. 
Sricxorrs wavra dWuxsiy Wor, Hamer meansby it, that che Suitors. 


thall never more behold the light of the fun. 


= nenuce de 
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Then doven each cheek the tears {pontaneous flow; 
420.And fudden fighs precede approaching woe. 


In vifion rap’d; the * Hyperefian Seer OThE~ 
thynes 
Up-rofe, and thus divin’d the vengeance near. Nite 


O race to death devote! with Stygian fhade 
Each deftin’d Peer impending Fates invade: 

425 With tears your wan diftorted cheeks are drown’d ; 
With fanguine drops the walls are rubied round : 
Thick {warms the {pacious hall with howling ghofts; 
To people Orcus, and the burning coafts! : 
Nor gives the Sun his golden orb to rowl, 

430 But univerfal night ufurps the pole! 

Yet warn’d in vain, with laughter loud elate: 
The Peers reproach the {ure Divine of Fate; 
And thus Eurymachus: The dotard’s mind 
To ev'ry fenfe is loft, to reafon blind: 


So. far Euffasbins. Yt may be added that the Reman Poets ufed 
the fame expreflion in this latter fignification, Thus Catulles, 


Nobis, quiim femel eccidis. brevis lux, 
Nox off perpetua ana dormienda.. | 


_ Either of thefe expofitions makes che paflage intelligible. 


swift 


, 
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433 Swift from the. deme cenduct the flave aways 
Let him in open air behold the day. 
Tax not, (the heav’n-illumin’d Seer rejoin’d) © 
, OF rage, or folly, my prephetic mind, 
No clouds of erser dim th’ etherial rays, 
440 Her equal pow’r each faithful feafe abeys. 
Unguided hence my trembling fteps.] bend, 
Far hence, before yon’ hov’ring deaths defcend ; 
Feft the ripe harveft of revenge begun, 
I fhare the doom ye Suitors cannot fhua. 


Vv. 436. Let him in open air behold the day.) The Suitors te- 
king the predi&tion of Theoclymenns literally, viz. I fee you all in- 
waly’d in darknefs, think him diftrafed; not conceiving his words 
to be a prophecy ; and therefore by-way of derifion command him 
to be carry’d into a place of publick refort. that he may convinte 
himfelf ic is full day, Exffathins imagines, they intended to re- 

roach him with drunkennefs, becaufe it makes all objets appear 
indiftin& and different from the reality : He quotes a pleafant ex- 
seg of Anacharfis to this purpofe: A certain perfon telling 

im at an entertainment that he had married a very ugly woman; 
I think fo too, replies Anacharfis ; but fill me a Bumper, that I may 
make her g beauty. 

‘Ve 437. Tax not (the heav’n-illumin’d Seer rejoin’d,) 8c.) En- 
Sfathins explains the anfwer of Theoclymenas to be both pleafant 
and ferious: “1 have eyes, and therefore have no occafion tor 
* a guide to lead me from the palace; I have ears, and therefore 
“* hear that my abfence is defir’'d; I have boch my feet, and there- 
** fre am able to go away without giving others the trouble to 
s¢ affift me; and I have an snderftanding well inform’d, by which 
: I on the evil that threatens the Suicors, and hafte away to a- 

© void it. 


—_ 


This 
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44s This faid, to fege Piraus {ped the Seer, 
His honour’d hoft,.a welcome inmate, there... 
O’er the protraéted featt the Suitors fit, 
And aim to.wound the Prince with pointlefs wit: 
Cries one, with fcornful leer and mimic voice, 
4so Thy charity we praife, but not thy choices. r 
Why fuch profufion of indulgence fhown 
To this poor, tim’rous, toil-detefting drone 2 | 
That other feeds on planetary {chemes, 
And pays his hoft with hideous noon-day dreams, 
4$§ But, Prince! for once at leaft believe a friend, 
To fome Sicilian mart thefe courtiers {end, 
Swhere, if they yield their freight acrofs the main 
Dear {ell the flaves! demand no greater gain. 
| Thus 


v. 456. To fome Sicilian mart thefe courtiers fend.|] It is evie 
dent from this paflage that the name of S‘ié/y is very antient, 
and Exfiathins makes the following remark upon it: That the 
reafon why the Poet never mentions this word in defcribing 
the wandrings of Ui)ffes which happen chiefly. near Sici/y, is to 
make his Poetry more furprifing and marvelous; and that the 
more co countenance thofe fabulous relations and miracles which 
he has told to the Pheatians, he qhufes to {peak of it by names 
lefs known, and lefs familiar to his Readers. Dacier obferves 
from Bocharts that this ifland received the name of Sicily from 
the Phenscians, long before the birth of Homer, or the war of 
Troy: Siclal in their language fignifies ei Sala, they call’d ic 
the [fle of perfection, becaufe it held the chief rank amongft all the 
iflands in the Mediterranean : “It is the largeft and befi*ifland in 
«« all our feas,” fays Strabo. ‘ It has likewife been thought to 
have taken its name from the Syrian languages namely from Segols 

or 
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Thus jovial they ; but nought the Prince replies 5 

460 Full on his Sire he rowl’d his ardent eyes; 

Impatient ftrait to flefh his virgin-fword, 

From the wife Chief he waits the deathful word, 

Nigh in her bright alcove, the penfive Queen 

To fee the circle fat, of all unfeen. 
45s Sated at length they rife, and bid prepare 

An eve-repatt, with equal coft and care: 

a: . But 


or Segul, a Raifin. For long before the vine was known in 4- 
fric, Sicily was famous for its Vineyards, and from thence the 
Carthagjnians imported their raifins and wines. Homer celebrates 
this ifland for its vines in the 9th Odyffey. 


Spontancons wines from weighty claffers porwr, 
And Jove defiends in each prolific fhow’r. 


Tt is likewife probable from this paflage, that the Sicilians traded! 

in flaves ; for their lands were fercil, and they merchandiz’d for 
‘ them to manure the ground. I fhould rather think that they were 

remarkable for their barbariry co their flaves; the Suitors fpeak- 

ang by way of terror to intimidate Fheoclymenus; and the expref- 
fion feems to bear the fame impore with that concerning Echerus, 
we will fend bim to Echetus, or the Sicilians, who will xfe bim 
svith the xtmoff cruelty. 


Vv. 463. Nigh in her bright alcove, the penfive Qucen. } 

The word in the original 1s Sigpoc, and frites a large feat that 
would hold two perfons, from dye gépzs. 

This circumftance (obferves Exftatiins) is not inferted in vain: 
the Poet defcribes Penelope thus feated, that fhe might fee and 
hear the actions and defigns of the Suitors, in order. to form her 
coodudt according to the occafion : Now for inftance, the perceives 

. . : -  thear 
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” But vengeful Palles with preventing {peed >; 
A feaft proportion’d to their crimes decreed; 
A feaft of death! the feafters doom’d to bleed! 


their infolence rifen to fuch an height, that the dares make no 
further delay, but immediately proclaims herfelf the prize of the 
bt Archer: And this naturally conneéts the ftory with the next 
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The ARGUMENT. 


Lhe bending of Ulyfies's bow. 


Penelope, to put an end to the follicitation of the 

Sxitors, Eales to marry the perfon who fuould 
Jirft bend the bow of Ulyfles, and fhoot thro’ the 
ringlets. After their attempts have prov’d in- 
effetwal, Ulyfles taking Eumeus and Phileti- 
us apart, difcovers himfelf to them; then re- 
turning, defires leave to try his firength at the 
bow, which, tho’ refusd with indignation by 
the Suitors, Penelope azd Telemachus caufe it 
to be deliver’d to bis hands. He bends it im- 
medtately, and foots thro’ all the rings. Jupi- 
ter 12 he ame inflant thunders from Heav'y : 
Ulyfles accepts the Omen, and gives a Sige to 
yaaa: who fiands ready arm'd at bis 


THE 


TWENTY-FIRST BOOK 
ODYSSEY. 


ND Pallas now, to raife the rivals fires; 
£ A With her own art Penelope infpires: 
“Who now can bend Uljes bow, and wing °° 
‘The well-sim’d arrow thra’ the diftant ring, 
— Shall 
NOTES. a 
‘Whis book is entitled Tes Stove, or the propofition af dhe Bory : 
This ation of Penelpe has given occafiun of raiilery boch te mo- 
dern and antient Critics; aa infinuate that the propos’d this ex- 
ercife of the bow to try the ftrength of her gallants, determining 


to have regard to that fingle qualification in the choice of her 


v 


Penelope vires juvenum tentabat in arcn, 
Qui latus angncrst, cornens arcns erat, 


Von, Vv. G They 
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$ Shall end the ftrife, and win th’ imperial dame; 
But Dilcord and black Death await the game! _ 
The prudent Queen the lofty ftair afcends, 
At diftance due a virgin-train attends; 


They interpret vupyy tlawees into a fenfe very contrary to the 
charaéter ‘of Penelope. ‘Tis crue, other Authors have direaly 
charged her with Inchaftity, and affirm that fhe had a fon named 
Pan, becaufe ali the Suitors had a fhare in him. Lycopbron calls 
her 


Bacoepay otKvas xaosopeucay, 


“Et is the exercife of the Bow that has occafion'd ‘thefe jmpata- 
tions ; for none of Hamer’s Commentators have given the rea 
‘why fhe propofes that exercife in particular; and therefore. feeing 
noreafon for it, they haveinvented a falfe one, and give the ftory a 
ridiculous air: I flatter my felf thaca better olution may be found 
out, and a reafon given why Penelope propofes this exercife in par- 
ticular, and preferably to any other. 

We are to remember that this day was facred to Apollo; -this is 
evident from the preceding book, where the Ithacans offer an Heca- 
tomb in a grove confecrated to that Deity: The diverfion fuics the 
ret the exercife of the bow being proper to be praétis’d on the 

ival of that Deity, who is the patron of it. Several of the ti- 

tles of Apollo are derived from it; ‘Exectpyoc, ‘ExaruCénes, by a 

porozos. It is ftrange that this neceflary obfervation fhould efcape 
“‘gbe notice of all Commentators. 

If any thing further were wanting to reconcile us to the condu@ 
of Penelope in propofing the Bow, an inftance almoft parallal to it 
might be produc’d from Hiftery. When Camlbyfes was preparing 
to make war againft <£rhicpia, the King of that country benc his 

reat how with rwo fingers in the prefence of the Perfian Am- 
baffadors, and unbending ic again, deliver’d it to them with thefe 
words: That when the Perfians could do the like, they might Kope 
_ to conquer the cZthiopians, There is nothing more abfurd in the 
delivery of the bow co the Suitors by Penelope, than in the fame 
act of the cBshlopien King to the Perfianm Ambafladors, = : 


A brazen 
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_ A brazen key fhe held, the handle turn‘d, 
10 with fteel and polifh’d elephant adorn’d: . 
Swift to the inmoft room fhe bent her way,. ~ 
Where fafe repos’d the royal treafures lay ; 


V. 9. Af brazen bey fhe held, &c.] The numerous particular é 
tics and digreffive Hiftories crowded together in the beginning of 
this book have not efcaped cenfure. The Poet very circumftan- 
tially defcribes the key, and the make of it, as likewife the bow 
and quiver, then tells us who gave it to Ujfes; at the mention 
of the donor’s name he ftarts into a little Hiftogy of him, and re- 
turns not in many lines to his fubje&; he then no lefs circum- 
ftantially defcribes the chamber, and the frame of the door, he ~ 
defcends to every particular of Penelope’s opening it, and every 
ftep and motion fhe takes till the produces the bow before the Sui- 
tors. This condu& has been liable to obje€tion, as made up of 
particulars of fmall inyporcance,to no propos’d end. Bu: notwith- 
ftanding, every circumitance is not without its effect and beaucy, 
and nothing better fhews the power of the Poet’s diction. So 
great a Critic as Vida admir’d this very paflage. Poetic, lib, 2. 


Ipfa procos etiam wt juffit certare fagittis 

Penelope, optatas promittens callida tadas 

ViGori, per quanta mora difpendia mentes 
Sufpenfas trabit, ante viri quam proferet arcun? 


The Poet adapts his verfe to the nature of his fubjeQ; the defcrip- 
tion loiters, to exprefs the ftudied delay of Penelope, and her un- 
willingnefs to bring affairs to a decifion, However I will not 
promife that thefe digrethons and antient hiftories will pleafe e- 
very Reader; the ofa is fo far from being fauley, that it is 
really an inftance of Homer’s judgment; yer every thing that is not 
a faulc, is not a beauty. The is, Penelope propofes the tryal 
of the bow, merely to protraét time from the nuptials; fhe is flow 
in producing it for the fame reafon;. and Homer, to paint thie 
flownefs in a lively manner, lets the fubje& of the Poem fland 
ftill, and wanders out of the way, that he may not come too foon 
to the end of his journey. - 


Ca . There 
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There thone high-heap’d the labour’d brafs and ore, 
And there the bow which great Uly/es bore, 


1g And there‘the quiver, where now guiltlefs flept 


Thofe winged deaths that many a matron wept. 
This gift, long fince when Sparta’s fhores he trod, 

On younp Uiu/is Iphitus beltow'd: 

Beneath Orfilochss his roof they meet ; 


20 One lofs was private, one a publick debt: ) 


Me/fenn’s ftate from Ithaca detains 
Three hundred fheep, and all the fhepherd fwains s 
| | And 


y. BY. Melfena’s flate, &c.] It has been difputed whether 
Meffene here was a city or a country; Strabo affirms it to be a 
‘country, 6. 8. It was 2 portof Laconia, under the dominion of 


Menelaus in the time of the war of Troy; and then (continues that | 


Author) the city named Afeffenie was not built. Panfanias is of 
the fame opinion, 6, 4. ¢ 1. ‘© Before the Bartle ot Ler?ra be- 
*“ eween tHe Thebans and Lacedamomuns, it is my judgment 
*¢ thar there was no City cali’d Avceffene; this is evident from the 
“ words of Homer, 


Ta & sy Meson 2yueBanrw aaanarosiy 
» ? ’ ‘ : 
Oixeo ty Optsacyeic. 


eo 


a 


Now Ortilechws lived in Phere, a city of Afef{cnia, and confe- 
quently Ulyfjes and Iphites meeting ae his Palace in Afeffenia, 
Homer muit mean the country, not the city. That Ortidshas li~ 
wed in Phéra, appears from the third Oayffcy. 


Ee Puede IY inovlo Aeonrtos worl Soux 
"Lisos Optiacy cst. . 


This Iphitus was the fon of Exrytas mention’d in the eighth book; 
famous for his skill in archery, 
Vite 
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And to the youthful Prince ta urge the laws, 
The King and Elders truft their common caufe. 

25 But Iphitus eraploy’d on other cares, 
Search’d the wide country for his wand’ring mares, 
And mules, the ftrongeft of the lab'ring kind ; | 
Haplefs to fearch! more haplefs ftill to find! 
For journeying on to Hercules at length, 

3° The lawlefs wretch, the man of brutal Grength, 
Deaf to Heav'n’s. voice, the focial rite tranfgrett; 
And for the beauteous mares deftroy’d his gueft. 

He 


a 


Vain Eurytus! whofe art became his crime, 
Swept from the carth, he perifh’d in bis primes 
Sudden th’ irremeable way he trea, 
nn | Who bold} demfi defy the Bowyer God, 
So chat even this digreffion is not foreign to the purpofe: The 
Poet largely defcribes the bow: being to make great ule. af it in 
the fequel of the Ody/fey: he thews it was originally in the po‘lef- 
fion of Enrytzs, the moQ famous archer in the world: Nay, this 
very digretlion may appear. to be abfolutely neceflary; it being re- 
gi e ta defcribe thag bows as vf no common excellence and 
trength, which was nog to be drawn by any of the Suitors; and 
ar the fame time it fats off the ftrengeh of the Hcroe of the lar 
em, who alone is able to bend its tt . 

V. 22. Taree bundred fheep, &c.} It has been oblerv’d in a 
former annotagon, that fuch ravages or pyracies were not only 
Jawful but honourable amongft the Antienits,; why then 13s U:yffes 

“here fent to redemand the fpoils made by the Adcffenians? Daur 
anfwersthat fuch inroads were not allowable except in open War ; 
fhe means between Greeks and Greeks; for they them/{elves exer- 
cis’d fuch pyracies with impunity againit other nations. 

ve 31. Deaf to Heav’n’s voices the focial vite tranfyreft.| Tumor. 
very folemniy condesogs this action or Hercaves in Saying fps. tns : and 

*. C 3 uns 
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He gave the bow ; and on Uiy/fes’ part 
Receiv’d a pointed {word and miffile dart: 

35 Of lucklefs friendfhip on a foreign fhore 
Their firft, laft pledges! for they met no more. 
The bow, bequeath’d by this unhappy hand, 
Ulyffes bore not from his native land, 


fome Authors (remarks Exftathias) defend him by faying, he was 
feiz’d with madnefs, and threw Iphitxs down from the top of his 
Palace; but this is contrary to Hemer, and to the fenciment of thofe 
who write that Hercs/es was deliver’d as a flave to Ompbale, for 
the expiation of the murder of Iphitas. 

Buc what chiefly wants explication is the expreffion 


fe idk rplmeZay 


"HS ct T eaneevemencme 


That is, be paid no reverence to his Table. The Table was held fa- 
cred by the Antients, by meansof which, honour was paid to the 
God of Friendfhip and Mofpicality; it was therefore a crime to 
difhonour it by any indecenc behaviour, To this purpofe Fa- 
venal : 


“Fic verbis nullus pudor, ant reverentia menfe. 


The flacutes of the Gods were rais’d upon the tables, they were 
confecrated by placing on them falt, which was always efteem’d 
holy, and by offering libations co the Gods from them: the Ta~ 
ble therefore is call’d in Platarch gsrlav Grav Bapedy, xai Eeviov, 
____.__-£he altar of the Gods of Friendfhip and Hofpitality; and therefore to 
have eaten at the fame table, was efteem’d an inviolable obliga- 
tion of friendthip: And tpamZav rape Bain, to tranfgrefsagainit 
the table, a breach of the laws of hofpirality, and the blackeft of 
crimes. I will only add that i¢ was cuftomary upon making an 
alliance of hofpitabity to give mutual Tokens; thus Usffes here 
refents Iphites with a {word and fpear; Iphitns Ulyffes with 2 
w. And the producing thefe tokens was a recognition of the 
covenant of hofpitality, berween the perfons themfelyes, and their 


Nor 


defendente in following generations, 
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Nor in the front of ‘battle taught to bend, 
4° But kept, in dear memorial of: his friend. 
Now gently winding up the fair afcent, 
By many an eafy ftep, the matron went; 
Then o'er the pavement glides with grace divine, 
(With polifh’d oak the level pavements fhine) 
4§ The folding gates a dazling light difplay’d, 
With pomp of various architrave o’erlay’d. 
The bolt, obedient to the filken ftring, — 
Forfakes the ftaple as fhe pulls the ring; 
The wards refpondent to the key turn round; 
$O The bars fall back; the flying valves refounds 
Loud as a bull makes hill and valley: ring, 
So roar'd the lock when it releas'd the {pring. 
She moves majeftic thro’ the wealthy room, 
Where treafur’d garments caft a rich perfume; 
SS There from the column where aloft it hung, 
Reach’d, in its {plendid cafe, the bow unftrung: . 

v. 51. Lond as 4 ball makes bill and valley ving.| This defcrip- 
tion prefents us with a noble image; Homer introduces it to thew 
the largenefs and ftrength of the door, which refounds as it opens. 
This exales a trifling circumftance into fublimity and dignity, 


and renders 2 common aétion poetical; moc unlike that in the 
24th of the IGad. 


Wide as appears fome palace-gate difplay'd, 
So broad his piniens firetch’d their ample Shade. 


: C4 | Acrofs 
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Acrofs her knees: fhe lay’d the well-known bow, 
_ And penfive fate, and fears began to flow. 
. To full fatiety of grief the mourns,, 
60 Then filent, to the joyous hall returas,. 
To the proud Suitors bears in penfive fate 
‘Th’ unbended bow, and arrows wing’d with Fate. 
Behind, her train the pol.th'd coffer brings, 
Which held th’ alternate brafs and. filver rings. 
6s Full in the portal.the cha&e Queen appears, 
_.And with her veil coaceals the coming tears: 
On either fide awaits a virgin, fair 5 | 
While thus the matron, with majeftic air. 
Say you, whom thefe forbidden walls inclofe, 
7° For whom my victims bleed, my: vintage Bows ; 
Jf thefe neglected, faded charms can- move? 
Or is it but 4 vain pretence, you love? 
¥f I the prize, if:me you feek to wife, . 
Hear the conditions, and commence the ftrife. 


t 


0. 57. AMerofs her kaces fre laid the: wall-knaven bow, — r 
And penfeve fate, and tears began to flow.) 3 

The Bow recalls to her mind che thought of her husband, and this 
raifes her forrows. The leaft trifle chac once belong'’d to a be 
lov’d perfon, is fufficient to caft a cloud over the foul, which 
‘Qaturally fallsina fhow’r of teats: And no doube the exercife 
which the Suitors are to practife with the Bow, upon which her 
future fate depends, aggravates her forrows; (he weeps not only 
for the lofs a Uiyffes, but at the thoughr that fhe is ready co en- 
sex upon Second nuptials, contrary to her inclinations, =~ 


ele . ta Who 


be 


ee a a eR an 


\ 
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75 Who firft Ulyfes’ wond’rous bow fhall bend, 
And thro’ twelve ringlets the fleet arrow fend, 
Him will I follow, and forfake my home, 
For him forfake this lov'd, this wealthy dome,. \ 
Long, long the fcene of all my paft delight, 

So And ftill to ‘laf,’ the vifion of my. night! 
.. Graceful fhe Gaid, and bade Exgsens fhow: 
The rival peers the ringlets and the bow. 
From his full eyes the tears unbidden {pring,. 
Touch’d at the dear memorials of his King. 

| Sy Philetius too relents, but fecret thed 
The tender drops..  Antinens faw, and faid, 

Hence to your fields, ye rufticks! hence away,. 

Nor ftain with grief the pleafures of the day; 
Nor to the royal heart recall in vain 

go The fad remembrance ofa perifh’d man. 


Enough her precious tears already AloWeecam ») 
Or fhare the -teaft with due refpe&t, or go 
To weep abroad, and leave to us the bow: § 


No vulgar task! Ill fuits this courtly crew, 

95. That ftubborn horn which brave UM/es drew. 
I well remember (for I gaz’d him o’er y 
While yet a child) what majefty he bore i: | 


C ¢. And. 


~ 
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And ftill (all infant as.I was) retain 

The port, the ftrength, the grandeur of the man! 
100) -He faid, but in his foul fond joys arife, 

And his proud hopes already win the prize. 

‘To {peed the flying fhaft thro’ every ring, 

‘Wretch! is not thine: the arrows of the King 

Shall end thofe hopes, and fate is on the wing! 
ros Then thus Telemachus, Some-God I find 

With pleafing phrenzy has poffefs’d my mind; 


v. 105. Then thus Telemachus, Some God I find, &c.] This 
fpeech is not without greater obfcurity than is ufual in fo clear © 
a writer as Homer. M. Dacier has done it juftices and clearly o- 
pened the fenfe of it in her paraphrafe. ‘*Sure'y, fays Telema- 
“ chus, Jupiter has diforder’d my uncerftanding : I fee my mother, 
*¢ wife as the is, preparing to leave the pee and enter upon a 
« fecond marriage; and yet in thefe melancholy circumftances, I 
« think of nothing but diverting my felf, and being an idle fpece 

_« gator of this exercife of the Bow: No, no, this is not to be 
« fuffer’d: You (the Suitors) ufe your utmoft effurts to rob me of 
* Penelope, will therefore ufe mine to retain ber: A woman the 

 «¢ moft excellent in any nation. But why do I praife her? you 
« know her worth ; ule therefore no pretext to defer the tryal of 
«c the ‘Bow, that we may come to an iffues; I will try the Bow 
* with you; and if I fucceed, thenI will retain her as the prize of 
« the co t; then fhe fhall not be obliged to fecond nuptials : 
«© Nor will Peselope abandon a fon, who emulating his father, is 
« (like him) able to bear the prize from fo many Antagonifts. 

This 1s the true meaning of the words of Te/emachus, the dic- 
tion indeed is fomewhat embarrafs’d, and the conneGions a lictle 
obfcure ; but this is done by the Poet, to exprefs the diforder and 
hurry of mind in Telemachas, who fears for the fate of Penelope: 
“Therefore the conneion of the Periods is interrupted, to repre- 
fent Telemachus ftarcing thro’ Cac of fpiric from thought to 
chought, witho@t order or regularity. _* 


When 
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When a iov’d mother threatens to depart, 
Why with this ill-tim’d gladnefs leaps my heart? 
Come then ye Suitors! and difpute a prize 

110 Richer than all th’ debaian ftate fupplies, - 


Than all proud s4rgos, or Mycans knows, : 3 
Than all our Ifles or Continents enclofe: 
A woman matchlefs, and almoft divine, ee 


Fit for the praife of ev’ry tongue but mine, 
114 No more excufes then, no more delay; 

Hafte to the tryaleummnl.o! I lead the way. 

I too may try, and if this arm can wing 

The feather’d arrow thro’ the deftin’d ring, | 

Thén if no happy’s Knight the conqueft boalt, “ 
, 120] fhall not forrow for a mother loft; 
But bleft in her, poffefs thefe arms alone, 
Heir of my Father’s ftrength, as well as throne. 

He fpoke; then rifing, his broad {vrord unbound, 

And caft his purple garment on the ground, 


12§ A trench he open'd; in aline he plac’d | | ; , 


The level axes, and the points made faft. 
- Calis perfect skill the wond’ring gazers ey’d, 
The game as yet unfeen, as yet untry’d.) | 
Then, with a manly pace, be took his flaids « _ 
aed ane 4 gralp'd the bow, and twang’d it in his hand, 


C 6 Thre 


. 
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Three times, with beating heart, he made ciley; 3. 

Three times, unequal to the task gave way: 

A modeft bolduefs on his cheek appear’d; 

And thrice he hop’d, and theice agaia he fear'd. 
135 The fourth had drawn it. The great Sire with jay 

Beheld, but with a fign forbade the bey,. -- - 

His ardour ftrait th’ obedient Priace: fuppreft, bs 

And artful, thus the Suitor-train addres 


? a | « ore ~ 


‘vv. 135+ The fourth bad drawn'it, The great Sire with fey . 
Beheld, but with a ficn forbade . 
It is not apparent at the firft view why Uty/fes prohibits Telome | 
chxs from diawing the Bow ; buc Eujfathins gives fufficient reafon 
for this condu&: It would have defeated his whole defign, and. 
render’d the death of the Suitors impracticable; for Telemachus had | 
deciar’d that he would reeaia Penelope, if he fucceeded in the ex- 
ercife of the Bow ; and this of neceflity would, create an immediate 
conteft between that Heroe and the Suitors, and bring matters: 
unfeafonably to extremity. The fame Auchor afhgns a fecond 
seaton; Ulyffes fears left Telemachus’ by bending the Bow fhould 
make it mare fupple and flexible, and therefore.commands him 
to defitt, teft it thould be drawn by ‘the Suitors; befides, if he had» 
drawn at, it would have raisd an ‘emulation amongft them, and 
they would have apply’d the utmoft of ‘their abilities not to be out- 
donc by fo young a perfon as Telemachus; but bis defpair vo ef- 
fe& it, makes them lefs follicitous, the eryal being equaliy untuc- 
celsful tothemall, “ a 
It may alfo be obferv’d that there is a very happy addrefs made. 
to Telemachus by Hémer, He thews us that he could have drawn 
at, but defifts in obedience to Ubffes: Thus the Poet has found 
outa way to give Teemachus the Honour of the Victory withouc: 
obraining it; and at the fame time fhews the fuperior wifdom 
of Ui fis) who reftrains his fon in the heat of his attempt 3 and 
makes him by-a happy prefence of mind at once forefee che dan-- 
ger, and prevent it, | a ESN  e 


“2% 


Ob 


C 
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Qh lay, the caufe.on youth yet immature! 


140(For heav’n forbid, 44eh weakseds fhould endure), 


How fhall this arm, unequal to the bow; 
Retort an infult, or repel a foe? 
But you | whom heay’n with better nerves has ble 
Accept the tryal, and the’ prize contefih 


14 He caft the bew -before him and apart. * 


If <* From right to left, in order take the bow; 


Againft the polith’d quiver propt the dart. . 
Refuming then his feat, Epitheus’ fon 
The bold 4inens to the reft begun. 

‘« From. where the. goblet firft begins to flow, 


“ And 
v. 149. Irom where the Goblet firft begins to flow, 
. From right to left, 8c. | ste i a 

A tinons makes this propofition, that every perfon may try his: 
skill without confufion. Perhaps it is propos’d by Antinous by 
way of Omen, the right hand being reckon’d fortunate: But 
however that be, ic is very evident that in the entertainments of. 
the Ancients the cup was deliver’d towards the right hand: hence 
deZiaors came to fignify to drink towards the right hand, and 
thenens thus interprets this paflage in the Grit of the Ziad, 


xpuocis demaccos 
AssdSiXaT LARGE . 


Which; remarks that author, ' i slog ada arpomlvetles teeuroie 
raig dvErxic. And there is expr 


S mention made of this, practice, 
Lib. 1. v. 597. of the Iliad. c 
a. eos tv see assy. 

. "243 07, Gah een . ; 
That is, beginning from the right hand, as the fcholiaft rightly in- 
terpreis it, Vulcan deliver’d the bovl to all the Gods. 

This obferyation explains various Jpaflages in neny ane 
Ors 
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‘© And prove your feveral frengtbse=The Princes heard, 
And firlt Leoides, blamelefs prieft, appear’d: | 
‘The eldeft born of O5nop;’ noble race, | 

Who next the goblet held his holy place: 


$5 tHe, only he of all the Suitor-throng, ee 


Their deeds detefted, and abjur’d the wrong. 
With tender hands the ftubborn horn he ftrains, 
The ftubborn horn refifted all his pains! 

Already in defpair he gives it o’er; 


- 160 Take it who will, he cries, I frive no more. 


thors, as well as in the I#ad and Odyffey: The Cuftom indeed is 
not of any great importance, but it is at leaft a curioGty, and va- 
lable becavfe antient. I doube not but the bow! out of which 
thefe perfons drank, would by Antiquaries be thought ineftima- 
ble; and the poffeffion of an antient bowl is not quite fo va- 
luable as the knowledge of an antient cuftom. 

W. 152. Leiodes, blamele{s Pricf.] The word in 
the original is Svocxcoc, a perfon who makes predictions from 
viCtints or from the {moke of the facrifice. This Leiodes, the Poet 
tells us, fate next to the bow!; the reafon of it, faith Exfathinss 
was becaufe the Suitors fear’d left poifon fhould be mix’d in it, 
and they thoughe themfelves fafe thro’ his care and infpeétion: 


bur it may perhaps be a better reafon to fay, thar he fate there 
in difcharge of his office as a prophet, to make libations to the. 


Gods; as was cuflomary at che beginning and end of all enter- 
tainments. 

The Poet adds that this Prophet was placed at the extremity 
of the apartment; the reafon may be becaufe he was an enemy 
to the infolence of the Suitors, and therefore withdrew from their 
converfation; or perhaps the word is inferted only to fhew that 
his place was the firft (for Exftathins explains puyxotrares by wpa- 
Tos and iyouratos) and therefore he was the moft proper perfon 
to begin the experiment, that the reft might make tryal accordi 


as they were feated, fucceffively; and what makes this the more. 


probable is, that the propination always began from the moft ho- 
nouwrable perfon. 


— 


_ ° "(What 
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What num’rous deaths attend this fatal bow ? 
What Souls and Spirits fhall it fend below ? 
Better indeed to die, and fairly give 

Nature her debt, than difappointed live, 


165 With each new fun to fome new hope a prey, 


Yet ftill to-morrow falfer than to-day. 
How long in vain Penelope we fought? 
This bow fhali eafe us of that idle thought, 


‘v. 165. What nam’rons deaths attend this fatalbow? 
What Souls, and Spirits, &c.} 

There is in thefe words a full and clear prediétion of the deftrue- 
tion of the Suitors by the Bow of Usffes: but what follows, when 
the Prophet comes to explain himfelf, renders ic ambiguous, Bee- 
ter indeed to die, &c. The next line is very remarkable for the | 
diftinGion it makes berween Snuos and uy», foal and {pirit: The 
Reader may turn to‘the note on Lib. 23. v. 92,122. of the Iliad; 
and that on Lib. 11. y. 743- of the Odyff-y, where an account is 
given of the notion of the Antients concerning this divifion. I 
fhall only here add a paflage in St. Peal to the Hebrews, which 
did not then occur to me, that remarkably falls in with it. The 
word of God is quick and powerful, and fharper than a two-edeed 
frourd, piercing even to the dividing afunder of Soul and Spirit. 
Reb, iv, 12. "2 ; 

This Leicdes falls by the fword of UAffes in the next beok; but 
$8 ic not injultice to take away the life of a Perfon who is here 
defcrib’d as a man of virtue, detefting the aGions of the Suirors, 
and dignify’d with Prophecy? It is eafy to anfwer this objecti- 
on; he is ore of the Suitors to Pemelope, as appears from his try- 
ing the Bow amcnpft the reft of them, in order to obtain her in 
marriage, and confequently he is involv’d in the general crime : 
This diftinguifhes his cafe from that of Med5n and Pheminas, whom 
Ulyffes {pares it appearing that they made no pretenfions to the 
bed of Penelope, whereas Leiodes endedvours to marry the Queen, 
which fingle a& would exclude Ufffes from his own bed and do- 
minions. Befides, if we would efcape the punifhment of wicked 
men, we muft not only deteft their crimes, but converfation. 


Andi 
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And fend‘us with fome humbler wife to live, ~ 


170 Whom gold thall gain, or deftiny fhall give.’ . 


375 


Thus {peaking on the floor the bow he plac’d,. 
(With rich inlay the -various floor was grac’d) 
At diftance far the feather’d fhaft he throws, - 
And to the feat returns from whence he rofea 

To him Antinons thus with fury fad, °° 
What words ill omen’d from thy lips have fled? 
Thy coward function ever is in fear; 
Thofe arms are dreadful which thou canft not bear, ’ 
Why fhould this bow be fatal to the brave ? | 


180 Becaufe the Prieft is born a peaceful flave.. 


| He ended there,. 
And bade Melanthus a vatt pyle prepare; 


Mark then what others can 


He gives it inftant flame: then faft beGde 
Spreads o’er an ample board a bullock’s hide. 


18¢ With melted lard they foak the weapon o’er, an 


Chafe ev’ry knot, and fupple ev’ry pore. 
Vain: 


v. 186, Chafe ev'ry knots and fupple ev'ry pore.}- ‘This paflage 
has been eprevioufly mifunderftood, and it has been imagin’d that 
this urguent is fo anoint the limbs of the Sutrors to make them 
more fupple, after the manner of the Wreftlers who obferv’d that 
cuftom; buc it is very evident that 7:Zov is to be underftood in, 
the Greek, and that it is the Bow, rot the Limbs of the Suitorss 


that isto be «..ointed.  LExffathins thus fully explains iz; The- 


Jard is brought to make the Bow pliant, they chafe it before the 
Gre thac the particles of it may enter the pores of the Bow and ren- 
: der. 


—_ 
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Vain all their art, and all their Arength as vain;. 
The bow inflexible refilts their pain. i 
The force of great Enrymachws alone 


19° And bold vtinows, yet untry’d, unknown: 


Thofe only now remain’d; but thofe confeft 

Of all the train the mightieft and the beft. 
Then from the hall, and frem the noify crew, 

The Matters of the herd and flock withdrew. 


f 


The 


der it flexible. But Exftathsus falls into an error about the feat 
that is brought by Adelenczhins: he imagines the Suitors fate while 
they drew the Bow, that they might be upon a level with the 


ringlets which were fix’d upon the ground; whereas inreality the. 


feat is brought, that they may fir while they chafe the Bow. Ho- 

mer himfelf fays; when Leiodes endeavours to draw it, that po 

ftood up, dvisaro, and again, . ~ ve 
Be flood, and flepping forward try'd the bese. 


Sai dS ap’ tar’ dev cay, nad rise mesprs%ey 


But how is this to be reconcil’d with the condu& of Uiyfes, who. 


is dire@ly affirm’d to fit while he draws it? 


exceanemoneey 2} AXE Y veveny yrugidase. 
— “AurcBey te Sippoia xa Br pesvos 


That circumftance is inferred to-fhew the great frength and dexe. 


terity of Ui;ffes,s who is able to draw i: in that difadvantageous 
pofture : the Poet in every, incident mzintains his fuperiority. 
V. £93. Then from the hall, and frcm the noify crew 
The maffers of the herd and flack withdrew. | 
It is wonderful how exaétly the Poet obferves the diftribution of 
time; he diftinétly marks the action of every day, and allors a pro~- 
per fpace to every action. In this place the Poem goes forward 
while U/yffes withdraws to engage the affiftance of Philetins and 


Bymans. The Suitors are agus’d and employ’d abouc the fe 
while: 
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49$ The King obferves them: he the hall forfakes, 
And, paft the limits of the Court, o’ertakes. 
Then thus with accent mild Ulyfes {poke:. 
Ye faithful guardians of the herd and flock ! 
Shall I the {eeret of my breaft conceal, 
200 Or (as my foul now diétates) hall I tell? 
Say, fhou'd fome fav’ring God reftore again 
The loft Ubfes to his native reign? 
How beat your hearts? what aid wou’d you afford? 
To the proud Suitors, or your antient Lord? 
205  Philetins thus. Oh were thy word not vain! 
Wou'd mighty ove reftore that man again! | 


while Ulyffes fteals away from their obfervation, and returfe 
without raifing their jealoufy. The Poet likewife manages 
the time of the difcovery of Ulffes very judicioufly; tho’ he 
knew the fidelity of Exmens and Philatius, yet he trufts them not 
with the knowledge of his Perfon, till the very hour of executi- 
On ; agreeable to the general charaGer of his cautious nature and 
profound fecrecy. Buc then is not this an imputation to Penelope, 
that he fhould chufe to difcover himfelf to thefe two perfons, ra- 
ther than to his Queen? The anfwer is, There was a neceflity 
his difcovery to the former, but none to the latter; be wants 
their affiftance in the future engagement, and makes good ufe of 
it; whereas a difcovery made to the Queen could have been of 
No advantage, and might poffibly have prov’d detrimental; befides, 
’ this is a feafon that requires expedition; and we find Usyffes com- 
plies with it, and is very concife in the difcovery and interview 
with Philetins and Enmens. The Poet therefore referves the dif- 
covery of Ulyffes to Penelope to atime of more leifure, that he 
may dwel] upon it more largely, and beautify his Poem with fo 
eflential an ornament with greater folemnicy. 


Thefs 
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Thefe aged fisews with new vigor ftrung - 
In his bleft caufe fhou’d emulate the young. 
With equal vows Emexs too implor’d 
210 Each pow’r above, with wifhes for his Lord. 
He faw their f{ecret fouls, and thus began 
Thofe vows the Gods accord : Behold the man! 
Your own Uly/fes! twice ten years detain’d 
By woes and wand’rings from this haplefs land: 
21 At length he comes; but comes defpis’d, unknown, 
And finding faithful, you, and you alone. 
All elfe have caft him from their very thought, 
Ev’n in their withes, and their pray’rs, forgot! 
Hear then, my friends! If Zove this arm fucceed, 

220 And give yon’ impious Revellers to, bleed, 

My care fhall be, to blefs your future lives 
With large poficflions and with faithful wives; 
Faft by my palace fhall your domes afcend, 
And each on young Telemachus attend, 

225 Aad each be call’d his brother, and my friend 
To give you firmer faith, now truft your eye: 
Lot the broad {car indented on my thigh, 

‘When with Autolychus’s fons, of yore, 
On Parnafs’ top [ chac’d the tusky boar. 


- His 
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23° His ragged ve then drawn. afide difclos’d 
‘The Ggn confpicuous, and the {car expos’d: | va 


V. 231, comemmem and the fiar exposd.]  Ariftotle weating: of 
the different fore of Remembrances, Chap. 17. of his Poetics, di- 
vides them into two kinds, matural or 2zdventitious; the former: 
fort is imple and without art, which Poets ufe for want of in- 
vention ; as for inftance, when they bring about the difcavery. of. 
a perfon by fome natural mark or token upon the body: The lat~ 
ter are either marks upon the body, or fcars occafion’d by fome 
accident, or tokens diftin& from the Body, fuch as the Casket, dma 
which Phewtes and Zerence ufe in the dilpovery of feveral perfons . 
in their Comedies: Of this lattes kind is this fcar of Ulyffes, ig 
is an adventitious remembrance, and thefe. remembrances (cost 
nues Ariffotie) may be ufed with more or lefs art: Thus in the 
cafe of this wound of U/pffes, it is us’d by Homer in a differert 
way : Exryclea, Lib,19. defcribes it accidentally ; Uifes here fhewa, - 
it to Eumans and Philesins voluntarily ; and it is certain that alf 
thofe marks which a Poet defignedly and deliberately ufes to efta-: 
blith any verity, have lefs ingenuity than thofe which produce their 
effe€is undefignedly and cafually, and confequently the remembrance - 
in the nineteenth Oay/fey is more ingenious than the fecond difco- 
very. The reafpn is, it fhews no ingenuity ta have reenarfe to: 
fuch marks, when we have an intention to make the difcovery: 
at caufes no Sarpeize ner variety, neither is it produc’d by any arr 
or invention: On the contrary, the other in the nineteenth book. 
atifes from the fuxbje@, and not from the fancy of the Poet only.. 
Buts fays Dacier, when Ariffetle affirms that this prefent remem- 
brance wants ingenuity, weare not yet to imegine that he con- 
demns-it; for ic is a remembrance made by necetfity. . Ubffes has 
AQr Opportunity to wait til the difcovery is made accidentilly, as 
in the nineteenth Book; he is abfoiutely compelled to make ic 
defignedly, to engage Exmems and Philetius in his caufe, by plainly 
proving to them that he was the real Us/;ffes. If therefore that: 
Heroe fhews lefs‘art inthe manner of the remembrance, he fhews” 
more wifdomin accommodating his conduét to the opportunityy 
and ufing the prefent conjuncture advantageot:{ly, to bring about his 
own re-eftablifhmenc, I will only further obferve the judgmeny 
of Homer in making this difcovery with the utmoft brevity, con- 

' cluding it in the compafs of two verfes: he had before enlarg’d 
upon the wound, and the reader is already fully inftru€&ted inthe 
Lory : There is likewile another reafon that requires eonellene’s ; 

\ | thq 


sy. 
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Eager they view'd; with joy they flood amaz’d; 
With tear-full eyes o'er all their matter gaz’d: 
Around his neck their longing arms they caft, 

235 His head, his fhoulders, and his knees embrac’d: 

Tears foowed tears; no sord was ia their pow’ry 

In folemn filence fell the kindly fhow’r. ss 

The King top weeps, the King too grafps their hande, | 
_ And movelefs, as a marble fountain, ftands. 

240 Thus had their joy wept down the fetting fua, 
But firft the wife-man ceas’d, and thus begun.’ 
Enoughseaseon other cares your thought imploy, - 
For danger waits on all untimely joy. 

Full many foes, and fierce, obferve us near: 

24y Some may betray, and yonder walls may hear. 

Re-énter then, not all at once, dut ftay 

' Some moments you,: and let me lead the way. 

To me, neglected as Iam, I know . 

‘The haughty Suitors will deny the bow; ° 

the urgency of the time demands it, for Ulyffes and Eamans could 
-not be long in conference without obfervation, and raifing the jea- 
Joufy of the Suitors. Sige. “a ; | 

v. 252. Atev'ry portal, ‘&c.]° This is a very necéflary in- 

junGion: Uvyffes fears not only left any of the Suicors fhould make 
his efcape, but alfo left any of the.xwomen who were friends -ta 


the Suitors fhould give information to their parcifans “abroad, and 
Mtroduce them to their afliflance, Exsfiathins. 


But 
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+O But thou, Eumsens, as ’cis born away, 
Thy mafter’s weapon to his hand convey. 
At ev’ry portal let fome matron wait, 
And each lock faft the well-compacted gate: 
Clofe'let them keep, whate’er invades their ear ; 
255 Tho’ arms, or fhouts, or dying groans they hear. 
To thy ftri@ charge, Philetius! we confign 
- The court’s main pate: To guard that pafs be thine. 
This faid, he firft return’d: the faithful fwains 
At diftance follow, as their King ordains. 
260 Beforethe Aame Exrymachus now ftands, 
And turns the bow, and chafes it with bis hands: 
Still the tough bow unmov’d. The lofty man 
Sigh’d from his mighty foul, and thus began: \ 
I mourn the common caufe; for, oh my friends 
 26¢ On me, on all, what grief, what fhame attends? 
Not the loft nuptials can affe& me more, 
(For Greece has beauteous dames on ev’ry fhore) 
But 
— ¥, 266. Not the lof naptich———_—_:] No doubt bute Ea- 
vymachus mifreprefents his real fentiments, when he makes the 
Jofs of Penelope of little importance; but his condu& is an exact 
picture of human nature: When we have us’d our utmoft en- 
deavours to obtain our defires, and have fail’d in the attempt, 
the obje& immediately lofes its value, and we would be thought 
to defpife it. To be eafy under any difappointment is the re- 


falc of reafon ; but to feem to defpife what we have been very folici- 
a -_ cous 
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But baffled thus! confefs’d fo far below 
-Ubjfes’ ftrength, as not to bend his bow! 

27° How thal all ages our attempt. deride? _ 

Our weaknefs fcorn? sdptinons-thus reply’d. 

Not {0, Esrymachus: That no man draws 

The wond’rous bow, attend another caufe. 

Sacred to Phebus is the folemn day, : 
275 Which thoughtlefs we in games would watfte away: 
| : TD 


tous to obrain, arifes from the pride of our natures, which per- 
fuades us to endeavour to cheat the world into an opinion that we 
have not been difappointed: The remedy for this difeafe of our 
minds, is a regular condu&, and to hold the balance even in all 
our affairs, chat the fcale be not rais’d too high or deprefs’d too — 
low. oa 

V.274. Sacred to Phoebus is the fulemn day.] Antinoms in this 
reply, {peaks, as well as Esrymathas, with diffimulation ; he is 
unwilling to give a toe reafon, and therefore invents a falfe one: 
The true reaton why he defers the bs of the Bow is, because he 
fears his inability to draw it: The feign’d reafon is a pretended 
piety paid to the day: it was a day to be obferv’d religioufly, and 
he infinuates that all {ports upon it area prophanation of it; and 
confequentty, Apol/o being provok’ds difables them from drawing 
the Bow, of which he is the patron. This is the reafon why he 
propofes to offer a libation, to atone for the abufe of the day by 
their diverfions. But perhaps the reafon why Aztinoms defers the 
exercife of the Bow to thefollowing day, is notbecaufe he thought 
at unlawful to proceed in it on the feftival of Apollo; for why 
fhould an exercife which was inftituted in honour of that Deity, 
be thought a pruphanation of the day? 1 fhould therefore rather 
conclude, that the impiety intended by Antinons, was their omif- 
fon in not offering a facrifice fo that God before they begun the 
tryal, that he might profper their endeavours: The conclufion of 
his {peech makes this opinion probable: « Let us now defer the 
** experiment, and offer faarifice in the morning to Apollo, that he 
ss may give us fuccefs in drawing the Bow;” which smpuee 
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sTill the next dawn this ill-tint’d ftrife forgde,’ ° 
‘And here leave fixt the ringlets in a rowe. 
Now bid the Sew’r approach, and let us join 
In due libations, and in rites divine, 
280 So end our night: Befere the day thall {pring, 
The choiceft offrings let Melaxshins brings 
Let then to Phobus name the fatted thighs 
Feed the rich {mokes, high-cyrling to the skies: 
So fhall the patron of thefe arts beftow 
285 (For his the gift) the skill te bend the bow. 
They heard well-pleas’d: the ready heralds bring | 
‘The cleanfing waters from the limpid {pring: 
The goblet high with rofie wine they crown’d, 
In order circling to the peers around. . 
290 That right compleat, up-rofe the thoughtful man, 
“And thus his meditated {cheme began. 
If what I ask your noble minds approve, 
‘Ye peers and rivals in the-royal love ! 


that they were unfuccefsful becaufe they had forgot to facrifice. 

‘ - will only add chat Antineus mentions a goat as an offering td 
Apollo; we.have before feen bulls, théep and buliecks offered to 
that Deity; the reafon why 2 goat 1s a proper victim, 1 fuppofe 
-is becaufe he is @ rural God, and | pine of fhepherds, and rhere- 
fore ali kinds of beafts were offer’d to him promifcuonily. 


@ 


Chief 
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‘Chief, if it, hurt not great <tinous’ ear, 
_ 295 (Whofe fage decifion I with wonder hear) 
‘Aad if Exrymachus the motion pleafe; 


Give heav’ n this day, and reft the bow in peace. 
To-morrow let your arms difpute the prize, 
~ And take it He, the favour’d of the skies! 


300 But fince "till then, this-tryal you delay, 


Truft it one moment to my hands to-day: 
Fain would I prove, before Your judging eyes, - - 


' What once I was, whom wretched you defpife 3 


If yet this arm its antient force retain ; 


30 Or if my woes (a long-continu’d train) 


‘And wants and infults, make me lefs than man? 

Rage flafh’d in lightning from the Suitors eyes, 
Yet mix’d with terror at the bold emprize. 
Antinous then; O miferable gueft! | 


310 Is common fenfe quite banifh’d from thy breaft? 


Suffic'd it not within the palace plac’d 
To fit diftinguifh’d,-witb our prefence grac’d, 


‘Admitted here with Princes to confer, | 
A man unknown, a needy wanderer ? 


; 415 To copious wine this infolence we owe, 


‘ 


And mich thy egetens wine can on 


Vor, V. D The 
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| The great Exrytion when this frenzy Rung, 
Pirithous’ roofs with frantick riot rung ; 
es .  Boundlef$ 


v. 348.  Pirichous’ roofs, &c.] The ftory of the Centanr is 
this ; Pirithous a Lapithite marrying Hippodamia the daughter of 
Adrafins, invited the Centanrs and Lapithe ta bis nuptials; the 
Centaurs drinking to great excefs, and offering violence ro the 
bride, engag’d them in a quarrel; Exrytion was the perfon who 
began the diferder, and the war that enfued became fatal to the 
whole nation of the Centaurs. Herace alludes to this hiftery. 


At nequis modici tranfiltat' manera liberi; 
Centaurea monet cum Lapithis rina {uper mero 
Debellata 


The Lapithites were a people of Theffaly inhabiting the mountains 
Pindus and Othrys; the Cestesws were their neighbours, and dwelt 
an mount Pelion. This war between the Lapithites and the Cen- 
sanrs probably tafted about a year: for it began on the day of the 
nuptials of Pirithons, and on ghe day that his fon Polypates was 
born, he obtain’d a decifwe victory over the Centasrs, and drove 
them from mount Pelion, Thus lb, 2. v. 900 of the Iliad. 


Thy troops Argifla, Polypates leads 

:. find Eleon; fhelter’d by Olympus’ fhades; 
Spramg from Virithous of immertal race, 
The fruit of fair Hippodamé’s embrace, 
That day when hurl'd from Pelion’s cloudy head 
To diffant dens the fhaggy Centaurs fied. 


This biflory is at large related by Ovid, Metamorph. 12. He calls 
Enrytion by the name of Emrytus, and defcribes the nuptial fea 
in a cave, and not in the palace of Pirithous. Thus Mr. Dryden: 


. In a cool cave’s recefs the treat was made, . 
Whofe entrance trees with fpreading boughs o’er[hahlé ¢ 
There one more brutal of the brutal brood, 

"Or whether wine or beanty fir'd his bloods 


\ 
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Boundlefs the Cestanr rag’d; "till one and all 
320 The Heroes tofe, and dragg’d him from the hall ; 
His nofe they thorten’d, and his ears they flit, 
_ And fent him fober'd home, with better wit. 
Hence with long: war the double race was curft, 
Fatal tq. all, but to th*a or firft. 
37§ Such fate I propbefy our guett attends, 
__ If here this interdiGted bow he bends : 
Nor fhall thef walls fuch infglence contain ; 
The firft fair wind tranfports him o’er the main ; 
Where Echetus to: death the guilty brings, 
330 (The wort af miortals, evn the worft ef Kings) 
Better than that, if thou approve our chear, 
_ ' Ceafe the: mad ftrife, and fhare our bounty here. 
To this the Queen her juft diflike expref : 
°Tis impious, Prince! to harm the ftranger-guckt, 
335 Bafe to infult who bears a fupphant’s name, 
And fome refpect Thlemachus. may claim. 
What if ch’ Insmortals on the man heftow 
Sufficient ftrength to draw the mighty bow ? 


a 


Or both at once; beheld with laftful eyes Ped 
The bride, at once, refolv’d to make bis prize: 
Down went the board; and faf’ning og her hair 
«He feiz'd wish fudden force the frighted fait: 
Twas Eurytus began.———mne . a 
| Dz Shall 
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Shall I, a Queen, by rival chiefs ador'd, 9. °° 
34° Accept a wand’ring ftranger for my Lord? - | 
A hope fo idle never touch’d his brain:. 
Then eafe your bofoms-6f a feat fo vain. 
Far be..he banifh’d from this ftately fone = ss 
Who wrongs his Priocefs with a: theught fo fran. 
343 O fair! and wifeft of fo fair a kind!..: 1 >. 
(Refpectful thus Esrymachus rejoin’d) 
Mov’d by no weak furmize, but fenfe of fhame, 
We dread the all-arraigning voice of Fame; . . 
We dread the cenfure of the meanef!. fave, 12 -' 
3 350 The weakeft woman: all can wrong the brave.-) 
. © Behold what wretches to the bed ‘pretend. ae 
« Of that brave Chief whofe bow they cou’d not bend! 
“« In came a Beggar of the ftrolling crew, oe 
“ And did what all thofe. Princes‘ could not do, .; :1.' 
355 Thus will the.comman vaice our deed defame, :: <..' - 
And thus pofterity wpbraid.our name....: 
To whom theQheen. ‘If Fame i ingape your views,’ 
Forbear thofe acts which Infamy purfues ; 


~ 


" Wrong 
seas 


| If. Fame engage your views, 
Vv. Var y ) 
ve ae thofe acts which Infamy purfr ae ; 
This anfwer of Penelope is very fevere and‘very juft:. Ewrymachas 
(ubferves Dacier) had faid, Uf this beggar draws: the how, we 


thal] lofe our reputation ; Penelope antwetss Ic is in vain to be fol- 
licitous 
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Wrong and oppreffion no renown can raife; | 
360 Know, Friend! that Virtue is the path to praife. 
The ftature of ‘our gueft, his port, his face, 
Speak him defcended from no vulgar race, 
To him the bow, as he defires, convey 5 
And to his band if Phabus give the day, 
365 Hence, to reward his merit, he fhall bear” 
A two-edg’d faulchion and a fhining- {pear, 


licitous about your reputatien, when. your lives are a feries of in- 
famous actions: Fame is the reward of good, and fhame the por- 
tion of bafe and unworthy deeds: It is no difhonour toa Prince 
to be furpafs’d by a Beggar in f{trength, but a Prince is more in- 
famous than a Beggar, if his aGions betray him to be a worfe 
man; a bafe action fnks him intO contempt, and taints his no- 
Bility. The words in Humer are, vi incite Taira tidied; which 
Enfiathins thus explains; Why do you overlook the greater dif- 
honour, and are thus afraid otf crifles? and, adds Dacier, the fen- 
timent is juft and happy: Thefe Princes place difgrace where it 
as not, they think it a fhame to yield in ftrength co chis ftranger’s 
which is really no thame; meer ftrength is the praife of a beaft 
not of a Prince: On the contrary, what is really a fhame, they 
think co be none; they prey upon a King, who was a friend to 
all mankind, they a& a thoufand infolenr and bafe decds, and yer 
apprehend no difcredit. This isan unhappy, and I wih it were 
an unjuft, piSure of human nature; we deceive our felves with 
falfe notions both of fhame and glory, and we may apply the 
words of Terence to this purpofe: 


geen Fi ubi opres ef? 
Non verentur : ilic sbi opes ef? ibi verentur. 


Praife is only to be obgain’d by vircue, and fame is the certaim 
reward of ic: l-nature or envy may eclipfe ict, but it will pre- 
vail and break out into glory. 


D 3 Embroider’d 


\ 
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Embroider'd fandals, a rich cloak and vett, 
And fafe conveyance to his port of reft: 
O royal mother! ever-honour’d name! 


370 Permit me (cries Zelemachus) to chim 


A fon’s juft right. No Grecian Priace but I 
Has pow’r this bow to grant, or to deny. 
Of all that Ishaca’s rough hills contain, 


And '‘all wide Bs’ courfer-breeding plain, 


375 To me alone my father’s arms defcend; 


o- 


And mine alone they are, to give or lend. 
Retire, oh Queen! thy houfhold task refume, 
Tend, with thy maids, the labors of the looms 
The 
v. 377. Retire, ob Queen! &c.] This fpeech has been accus'd 


of too great a liberty, and as wanting in refpe& from a fon to 
a mother: Telemachus {peaks with authority, when he ought to 


~ Shave fhew’d obedience and filial duty. But thefe Criticks miftake 


the defign and intention of Yelemachus; he fpeaks dire&ly to Pe- 
nelope, but obliquely and intentionally to the Suitors: Ic is for this 
reafon that he fays he is fupreme in the palace, viz. to let them 
know that he will not give up the fway into their pow’r. He 
tells Penelepe that the Bow fhall be ufed as he direéts; this is done 
to intimidate the Suitors, and prepare the way for the delivery of 
it to Ud ffes, contrary to their injunétions to Eumens. 

The verfes are the fame with thofe in the 6th of the liad. 
There Hedlor {peaks to Andromache, a tender husband to a fond 
wife, and the {fpeech was never tax’d with any want of love and 
kindnefs. In that place Heéfor remembers that he is an huse 
band, yet forgets not that he is an Heroe. dn this, Telemachus de- 
viates not from the duty of a fon, yet {peaks in che character and 
ii. le of a Prince. 

Enfathins excellently enlarges upon the words of Telemachns : 
There is an abfuluce neceflity that Penelope fhould withdraw, oh 

6 
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The bow, the darts, and arms of chivalry, 

389 Thefe cares to man belong, and moft to me. 
Mature beyond his years, the Queen admir’d 

His fage reply, and with her train retic’d: 

There in her chamber as fhe fet apart, 

Revolv’d his words, and plac’d them in her heart. 
385 On her Ulyfes then the fix'd her foul, 

_ Down her fair cheek the tcars abundant roll, 


fhe might not be prefent at the fcene of bleod and flaughter. Ie 
is for the fame reafon that the Poet introduces Minerva cafting 
her inro a profound fleep, that fhe might be entirely ignorant of 
the death of the Suitors: This is abfolutely neceflary; for if the 
had been acquainted that U/)ffes was return’d, and the Suitors 
lain by his hand, there could have been no room for the inter- 
Oar becween Unyffes and Penelope in the fucceeding parts of the 
Ce 
But is not Minerva introduc’d wpon too fmall an occafion, on- 
‘Jy to caft Penclpe into a Dumber? would not nature have work’d - 
. the fame effe& without the affiftance of the Goddefs? I have al; 
ready remark’d tifac machines are noc always ufed out of neceffiry, 
but frequently for ornament, to dignify the Poetry and create fur- 
prife by the appearance of a Deity. SBut here the Poet brings 
down Minerva, to give credibility to the ftory; for tho’ it be true 
that nature is {ufficient to produce this effett, yec that it fhould 
operate in the critical and exa&t moment, when the Poet has ac- 
cafion for it, is in fome degree incredible: The Poet therefore, to 
reconcile the relation to probability, introduces a preternatural 
Neep, occafion’d by the tmmediate operation of a Goddefs. 
Vv. 381. the ssa admir'’d 


His fage repl 
Penelope is amaz’d at the tree remonftrance of Telemachus; fhe is 
ignorant of the reafon of it, yet immediately retires, not doubting 
but his words flow’d from a juft caufe, and not from a want of 
filtal duty: fhe is therefore faid by the Poet to lodge his words in 
her memory, waiting til] time should unfold the myftery. Dacier. 


D 4- Till 
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Ti gentle Pallas, piteous of her cries, 
_ Io flumber clos'd her filver-ftreaming. eyes. 
Now thro’ the prefs the bow Exmans bore, 
390 And all was riot, noife, and wild uproar. 
Hold, lawlefs ruftic! whither wilt thou go? 
To whom, infenfate, doft thou bear the bow? _ 
Exil'd for this to fome fequefter'd den, - 
Far from the fweet fociety of men, 7 
<yg To thy own dogs a prey thou fhalt be made; 
If heav’n and Phoebus lend the Suitors aid. 
Thus they. Aghaft he laid the weapon down, 
Bat bold Zelermachus thus urg'd him on, : 
Proceed, falfe flave, and flight their empty words ; 
400 What? hopes the fool to pleafe fo many lords? 
‘Young as I am, thy Prince’s vengeful hand 
Stretch’d forth in wrath, thail drive thee’ from the land. 
Oh! could the vigor of this arm as well — 
Th’ oppreflive Suitors from my walls expell! 
40 Then what a fhoal of lawlefs men fhould go 
‘To fill with tumult the dark courts below ? 
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The Suitors. with a {cornful {mile fyrvey . 
The youth, indulging in the genial day. _ | 
Exumans, thus incourag’d, haftes to bring. . . 

410 The ftrife-full.bow, and gives it to the King, 
Old Euryclea calling then afide, a 
Hear what Telemachus.enjoyns (he cry'd); 
At evry portal let fome matron wait, | ; 

And each lock faft the well-compacted gate;. 

4! And if unnfual. founds invade their ear, _ 
If arms, or fhoute,, or dying: groans they hears. 
-Let none to call or iffue forth prefame,. 

But clofe attend the labors of the loom. 


v. 407. The Suiters.with a feornful fmi'e, &c.} Spondanns“be- 
lievesthey laugh out of contem/ptof Telemachus; Dacier becaufe they 
_ believe the time come which is‘to’end al! their doubts by the mar- 
riage of Penelope; they hope to draw the Bows and thishope mol- 
lifes cheir anger. But all thefé reafons (as well as thofe of Ej? 
thins) feem ta be rather ‘invented than natural: we may: find a 
fufficiern reafon of their laughter, from the fharpnefs of Telema- 
chns towards Eromens; they rejoice to fee ‘an enemy (for fuch they 
etteem Enmeus) mifus’d, and this will likewife give'a reafon why 
the Poet adds that: they ceas'd their anger againft Telemaches, name 
ly, becaufe he gratiGes their ill-will by threatning Eamens. 

v. 412, Hear what Telemachus engsins, &c.] It is very evi+ 
cence thar this command proceeds not from Telemachns but Ubffes: 
Te was U'yffes who gave direQions to fhut the door of the wo« 
mens apartment; but Exmexs is ignorant that Exsryclea was ac- 
qnainted with the return of U/yffs, and therefore fpeaks as frony 
Lelemachus. He knew very well that fhe would obey the orders 
of Telemachus, but if fhe had not been acquainted with the recur 
of Ulyffes, fhe would have made fome hefitation, believing the. Beg+ 
gar 'o be really a ftranger and not Ubffes. Enftathins, 


Ds Heb : 
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Her prompt obedience on ‘his order waits; 
420 Clos’d in an ioftant were the Palace gates, . 
In the fame moment forth Philatins flies, 
Secures the court, and with a cable tyes 
The atmoft gate. (the cable ‘ftronply- wrought 
OF Byblos’ reed, a thip from. Egypt brought) | 
42§ Then unperceiv’d and filent, at the board 
: His {eat he takes, his eyes upon his Lord. 
And now his well-known ‘bow the Mafter bore, 
Turn’d on all fides, and view’d it ‘o'er and o'er; 
Left 


Vv, 423. . wannneneme(the cable frongly wromght 
: Of Byblos reed. ————— 

The word in the Greek is Biba, which we are not to under- 
fland of the oLgyptian Papyras, but it is desiv’d from lace or 
AsGres, a plant growing in the marthes of -Agypr, Borduss tpege- 
pce waavpe, that bears. the refemblance of the P. as Eafis- 
shins explains it. Of this plant the Ancients their cordage 
on the top of it there-grew Gbrous threads refembling hair, and 
chus Strebo defcribes-it, sr pelodec ta” axputyure xaita, « flene 
der swig, deaviag, as it were, hair om the top of it. 


Vv. 428. Tarn’d on all fides; and view'a it oer and o'er, | This 
litde particularity is not inferted in vain: UMffes is ready to en- 
gage in a terrible combat; it is therefore very neceflary to be 
curious in the examination of the Bow, robe certain thathe might 
depend upon it; if he Had obferv’d that ic had been decay’d thro” 
time, bis,prudence would have furnifh’d him with fome other 
inftrument. Esflathius is of opinion that this whole Bow was 
made of horn, becaufe fms denotes worms that breed in horn: 
The Bow, fays that Author, was made of horn, and .nat of wood, 
like the Scythian bows. This, it muft be confefs’d, is not entire- 
ly fatisfaétory, becaufe the bows were antiently tipt or pointed at 
the extremities with hosn; and-co this horn Ubffes may refer 

| ut 
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Left time or worms had done the weapon wrong, 
6 Its owner abfent, and untry’d fo long. | 
While fome deriding——_How he turns the bow! 
Some other like it fure the man muft know, 
Or elfe wou’d copy 3 or in bows he deals; 
Perhaps he makes them, or perhaps he fteals.mmenmensmms 
| 13§ Heav'n to this wretch (another. cry’d) be kind! 
And blefs, in all to which he ftands inclin’d, | 
With fuch good fortune as he now hall find. 
Heedlefs he heard them ; but difdain’d reply; 
” The bow perufing with exacteft eye. 
140 Then, as fome heav’nly minftrel, taught to fing 
High notes refponfive to the trembling ftring, 
To fome new ftrain when he adapts the lyre, 
Or the dumb lute refits with vocal wire, 


But the other opinion is moft probable, and Ovid thus under-. 
its 4 | 


i . , 
Penelope vives juvenum tentabat in arc. 
Qee latus argueret corneus arcus erat. 


V. 440. Then, as fome beav’nly minfirel, &c.]  Exffathius con- 
fefles himfelf to be greatly pleas’d with this comparifon; it is 
very juft, and well frited to the purpofe; the ftrings of the lyre 
reprefent the bow-ftring, and the eafe with which the Lyrift 
ftretcbes them, admirably paints the facility with which Ubffes 
draws the bow.” When fimilitudes are borrow’d from an objeét 
entirely different from the fubje&t which they are broughe to il- 
luftrate, they give us a double fatisfa&tion, as they furprize us by 

ewing an agreement between fuch things in which there feems 
to be the greateft difagreement. 


Relaxes, 


2 
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Relaxes, trains, and draws them to and fro; 


445 So the great Mafter drew the mighty bow: 


4$0 A gen’ral horror ran thro’ all the race, 


XX 


And drew with eafe. One hand aloft difplay’d - 
The Bending horns, and one the ftring effay’d. 

From his effaying hand the ftring let fly 

Twang’d fhort and harp, like the thrill {wallow’s cry. 


~ 


Sunk was each heart, and pale was ev'ry face.. 
Signs frony above enfu’d: the unfolding sky 
fo lightning burl; Feve thunder’d from’ on high. 


Fir’d 


vy. 448. ~ aman the firing let: 
as Twang’d fhort and harp, like i Shrill {wallow s oy) 
The comparifon is not intended to reprefent the fweetnefs of tha 
fund, but only the quality and nature of it; and means a@ harfh 
or jarring found, or fomewhat rough, vairp2yu, as EnfPathins in- 
terprets it; fuch a found as the fwallow makes when fhe fings by 
ftarts, and notin one even tenour. The {wallow is inharmoni- 
ous and Ariffophanes ufes xerdtvay peotia in his frogs, to fignify 


thofe who are enemies to the Mufes; and here the oet ufes it to 


denote a fhrill, harfh, or jarring found. 

‘vy. 452. Signs from ab-ve enfu'd The fignal of bate 
tle is here given in thunder by Fapiter, as in the eleventh book 
of the liam : | 

e 


Ev'n Jove, whofe thunder fro%e b's wrath, difill'd 
Red drops of blood o'er all the fatal freld. 


And again, 


That inflant Juno and the martial mag 
In tappy thunders promis’d Greece their aid, 


This pipe us for the greatnefs of the following ation, which 
as ufher’d in with thunder from heaven: And we are not fur- 
priz’d 


~~ 
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Fir’d at the call of Heav’n’s almighty Lord, 
455 He {natch’d the thaft that glitter’d on the board:. 
(Faft bys the reft lay fleeping in the theath, 
But foon to fly the meflengers: of death.) - 
Now fitting as he was, the chord he drew, 
Thro’ ev’ry ringlet levelling bis view; ot 
460 Then notch’d the thaft, releaft, and gave it. wing; 
The whizzing arrow vanith'd from the ftring, 
Sung on direét, and thredded ev'ry ring. 
The folid gate its fury {carcely bounds; 
Piere’d thro’ and thro*, the folid gate refounds, 
465 Then tothe Prince, Nor have I wrought thee fhame;. 
Nor err’d this hand unfaithful to its aim ;. 
Nor prov’d the toil too hard; nor have I loft 
That antient vigor,.once my pride and beatt. 
Ill I deferv'd thefe haughty Peers difdain; 
. 470 Now Jet them comfort their dejected train, 


~ 


priz’d to fee Uiyffes defeat his enemies: when Jupiter declares 
himfelf in his tavours ‘Homer calls this thunder a ign and a pro- 
digy : Ic is a figns becaufe it predicts the event; and a prodi~ 
gy» becaufe the thunder proceeds from a ferene'sky, Exjftathins. 
VY. 467. mor have I 1 ft 
That antient vigor 
Ulffes {peaks not thus our. of vanity, but folely to confirm the 
courage of Telemachus, and his two friends, Exmens and Philetins, 
He fets his vigor before their eyes, that they may nave confidence 
30 it in the fucceeding engagement, 


~ 
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In {weet repafte the prefent hour imploy, 
Nor wait ‘till ev’ning for the genial joy. 
Then to the lute’s foft voice prolong the night, 
Mufick, the banquet’s moft refin’d delight. 
47§ He faid; then gave a nod; and at the word 
Telemachus girds on his fhining &word. 
Faft by his father’s fide he takes his ftand ; 
‘The beamy jav'lin lightens in his hand. 


v. 471. In fweetr the prefent hour imploys 

ont Nor wait’till ev’ning 
This circumftance is very neceflary; Uspffes excites the Suitors 
to fupper by so par becaufe it would be more eafy for him to 
affante them while they fate at table: the pofture would give him | 
fome advantage; and he adds tefore ev’ning, becaufe if they had 
fupp’d by the light of the torch, upon extinguifhing it, they had 
greatly em s'd him, and perhaps render’d his defigns ineffec- 
tual thro’ the benefit of the da « Neither is it without rea- 
fon that he propofes finging and mufic; he does it to draw away 
their thoughts from any jealoufy of intended violence; Jand by thie 
method he gives the affanlt unexpectedly, and begins the flaughter 
before they are prepar°d to make any oppofition. 
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Th ARGUMENT. 


Lhe Death of the Suitors. 


Ulyfles begins. the flanghter of the. Suitors by the 
death of Antinous. He declares himfelf, and 
ters fly bis arrows at the reff. Yclemachus 
affifts, and brings arms for his father, bimfelf, 
Eumeus azd Philetius. Melanthius does rhe 
fame for the Wovers. Minerva encourages U- 
lyfles 1 the fhape of Mentor. The Suitors are 
~all flain, only Medon and Phemius are para. - 

« Melanthius and the nuufaithful fervants are- etm 
ecuted. The reft ackawwledge their Mafler with 
all demonftrations of jov. 
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HEN fierce the Heroe o’er the threfhold ftrode; 
T Stript of his rags, he blaz’d out like a God. 
Full in their face the lifted bow he bore, 
And guiver'd deaths, a formidable ftore; 


° Before 


NOTES.” 


We are now come. to the great event or Cataftrophe- of the 
Odyffty, which is the Deftru€ion of the Suitors. The manner by 
which the Poet condudts it, has been prais’d and cenfur’d, by 
‘fome as noble and heroic, by others as romantic and incredible: 
Ic is therefore highly neceflary to vindicate Homer in the chief 
a&tion of the whole Poem; that he may not be foundculpable, in the 
place where he ought co be the moft exa& and draw his Heroe 
co the heft advantage. The Objection made againft this decifive 
a&tion is, that the Poet makes Uffes perform impoffibilities; no 
one perion, with fuch {mall affiftance, being able to deftroy abeve 
; ; an 
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5 Before his feet the ratliag fhow’r he threw, 
And thus terrific, to the Suitor crew, __ 
One 


an hundred Enemies. It is no anfwer to fay that Pallas defcends 
to aid Ulyffes, for it has been already prov’d, that all incidents 
which require a divine probability, fhould be fo difengagd from 
the aGion, that they may be fubftra&ted from it without deftroy- 
ing it; whereas this aGion is effential co it. No lefs a Critic 
than Longinas, Chap. 7. condemns Mfomer ; for enumerating. the 
faults of the Odyffzy, he thus proceeds: « To thefe may be added 
‘¢ che abfurdities he commits, in the account of the deftruction of 
“* Penelope’s Suitors.”” And Scaliger, Lib. 5. of his Poetics is of 
the fame opinion: Udffes interfecit arcus.precos, inter quos G- ipfam 
tantillum effet intervalli: ‘Quare omnes fimul in exam impetum non 
fecerunt? The flrength of this Objetion lies in the omiffion of 
the Suitors in not rufhing at once upon Ulyffes in an united Bo- 
dy : Now this was impoffible, he ftood upon the threfhold in 2 
narrow pafs, and by this advantage he was able to make it good 
againft a great inequality of numbers, It is noc difficult to bring 
anftances ‘of a like nature from undoubted piftory : Cocles alone de 
fended the bridge over the Zyber againft the whole army of Per- 
Sena, and Mteod unmoveable til] the Rewans broke it down behind 
him. And Leonidas the Sparta: General defended the Pafs of 
Thermopyla with 2 frre! number, again three millions of Perf- 
ans led by Xerxes; and if he had nor been betrayd; he would 
have probably defeated his whole army. In both thefe inftances 
there was a greater inequality of numbers, than between Ud /ffes 
and the Suitors. The Reader will be reconcil’d to the probability 
of thefe relations, if he confiders that the whole bufinefs of war 
was antiently decided by mere ftrength of body: Fire-arms now 
fer all men upon a nearer Level; ‘bu: sn thefe early ages, the 
_ ftrongeft perfon was the greateft Heroe; aman of fuperior and un- 
common ftrength drove his enemies before him like an army of 
boys, and with as much facility, From this ebfervation it is evi- 
dent that Homer fcarce tranfgrefles the bounds of hiftoric truch, 
when he defcribes Achilles chafing whole fquadrons of Trojans: 
He wrote according co the manners of his times, and drew after 
the life, cho’ fometimes he improv’d a feature to give grace to 
the piéture of his Heroe: Thus in the Scripture, from the mere 
‘advanrage of ftrength, we fee a fingle Goliah defy the whole ar- 
" mnies of Jfrael, 


is : Rapin 
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One: vent’rous game this hand has won to-day, 
Another, Princes! yet remains to play; 
Another 


Rapin commends the condu& of Homer in bringing about the 
defiruGion of the Suitors. The unravelling the whole Ody{ey 
(fays chat Author) by their Deaths, is very great, and very becom- 
ing an Heroe; that whole ftory is drefs’d up in colours fo decent, 
and ac the fame time {fo noble, thar mptijae can hardly match 
any part of the narration; here Homer has difplay’d himfelf to 
the beft advantage. 1 with Rapis had given his.reafons, and not 
run into a general commendatien : But we fhallbe fufficiently con~ 
vine'd of the judgment of Homer in defcribing the Suitors falling 
chiefly by Ulyffes, if we confider the nature of Epic Poetry. The 
chief a&tion is to be perform’d by the Heroe of the Poem: thus 
Hefer falls by Achilles, Turnus by c/ineas: The death of the 
Suitors is the chief a&tion of the Odyffey, and therefore it is negef- 
farily to be executed by Usffes; for if any other perfon had ppr- 
form’d ic, that perfon would have done an aétion more noble 
than the Heroe of the Poem, and eclipfed his glory. It is for the 
fame reafon thatthe Poet refufes all eaffe methods ‘to re-éftablifh 
Ulyffes: he throws him into difficulsies which he is te fermoune 
by his own prowefs and mignanimity. Homer might eafily have 
rais’'d an wba Mieey -plac’d.Uiffes at. the head of ics but the more 
difficult way being mo conducive to his honour. he rejects all 
eafie methods, fhews him ftruggling with infinite hazards, out of 
which he extricates himfelf perfonally by his wifdom and cous 
rage. By thefe means he compleats the character of his Heroes 
leaves a noble image of his worth upon the minds of the Spec 
re and makes him go off the Mage with the utmoft ap- 

ufe. - — 

e v. §. Then fierce the Hevoe e’er the threfhold firode, &c.] Plato 
was ‘particularly ftruck with the beauty -of thefe lines: In his 
Dialogue intituled Jon, p.-145. Socrates thus fpeaks: “ When 
‘© you repeat the Verfes of Hamer emphatically, and ravifh the 
«© wh:le Audience, whether it be the paflage where he fings how 
« Ulyffes leaps upon the threfhold, difcovers himfelf to the Sui- 
«© tors, and pours his arrows before his feet; or where Achilles 
«¢ rufhes upon Hedfoy; or where he paints the Lamentations of 
‘< Hecuba, Priam, or Andromache; tell me, are you any longer 
¢ matter of yocr own paffions? are you not tranfported? and ra-, 
« vith’d with divine fury, think your felf prefent at the very actions, 
¢ either in Ithaca or Troy?” Ic muft indeed be saad ie 

; cnice 
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Another mark our arrow muff attaia, = 
10 Phoebus affitt! nar.be the Jabour vain, os 8 


a , Swift 


Homer here paints to the Life; we fee Ub/es, his motion, his 
atticude, and the noble fury with which he begins.the onfet. The 
Poet interefts us in the caufe of his Heroe, and we fight on his 
fide apainft his enemies. 

Exfiathins obferves that inftead of faxes the cfolians wrote 
Apaxos; an obfervation of too little importance to have been re- 
Fardedest he had not.given us a fragment of Sappho as a proof 
OF 1, . 


Tie d° adzporcotric Stage vecy: 
‘Our trigapivn tee Bpctrta trai 
"Ex tay opusav 5 


e 


which he thus explains, 


What ruftic beauty drefi’d in ankward charms 
Detains my lover from bis Sappho’s arms ? 


The circumftance of throwing the arrows before his feet is not 
anferted without a reafon; Ubffes could reach them from thence 
with more facility and expedition, than if they had hung at his 
fhoulder in the Quiver. 

v.10. Phcebus affif?} Ubffes addrefles a pray’r to Apollo to 
give fuccefs to his prefent enterprize; he direéts it to him, be- 
caufe he is the God. of Archery ; and he concludes in four wordss 
in compliance with the exigence of the time, which will not per- 
mit him to fpeak ac large. ‘his prayer to pole confirms my 
obfervation, that Penelope propos’d the tryal of the Bow in ho- 
nour of that Deity, and we find that it was cuftomary from a re- 
markable paffaze in the Jiiad, Lib. 4. 


Bat firf te feed thy fhaft, addrefs thy vow- 
Zo Lycian Phcebus with the filver bow ; 
And {wear the firfilings of the flock to pay. 
On Gelia’s altars, te the God of day. 
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Swift as the -word:the parting arrow fings, 
And bears thy. fate, stinows, on its wings: © 
Wretch ‘that he was, of unpropheric “foul! ~~ 
High in his hands he rear’d:the goklen bowl; -- -. . 
' TY Ev’n then to dgain.it lengtheri’d: out his breath; . 
‘ — Chang’d: to the deep,.the bitter draught. of death: + 
’ For Fate who: feard amidft ¢.feaftfub baad? 
: And Fate to numbers by a:fingle hand. .: - 
Full thro’ his throat’ Uiyjes’ weapon paft, 
20 And pierc’d 'the neck. He: falls, and breathes bis laf. 
The tumbling goblet the wide floos d’erfldws, -: 
A ftream of gore burf fpouting: frony his nofe; 
oS es 89.) Grim 


\ 


Ic is from the urgency of the time that the fpeech of Usffes, as 

wellas the prayer, is concife: It would have been very injudici- 

ous, when he was ready to affaule his enemies unexpectedly, to 

have prefac’d the onfec with a long oration; this would have gi- 

ven them an alarms.and.time to make an oppofition. , 

v.18. dud Fate te numbers by a fingle hand.) This particu- 

lar is Ney artful; the Poet while he, writes, feems to be furpriz’d 

{at the difficulty of the,enterprize he is about to relate. He is in 

doubt of the great event, and ftinds ftill in admiracion of it. This 

has a double effe&t ; ir fets the courage’of Ulyffes in a ftrong point 

of light, who executes what might 2 almoft thought an impofhi- 

bility ;.and at the fame time it exce!lently contributes to make the 

ftory credible; for Homer appears to be held in fufpenfe by the. 

greitnefs of the a€tion; an intimation that nothing but the real 

truth and deference to veracity could extort from him a belief of 

it: thus by feeming to make the relation improbable, the Poet 
eftablifhes the probability of it. ‘“Ex/ffathins. 

Vv. 22. A fiream of gore burf? [pouting ] The word 

_in the original is avace, which commonly fignifies a pipe or mu- 

fical inftryment: The Antients (obferves Exffathins) ufed it to de- 


nore 
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Grim in convalfive agentes he fprawie: © |, 
Before him {purn‘d, the loaded table falls, 
25 And {preads the pavement with a mingled flood 
Of floating meats, and wine, and haman blood,. 
Amaz’d, confounded, as. they faw him fall, 
Uprofe: the throngs tumuleuous round the hal?; 
‘O’er all the dome they caft a hagpard.eye, 
~ 30 Each look’d for arms in vains no arms were nigh: 
Aim’ft thou at Princes? (all amaz’d they faid) 
Thy. left of gemes. unhappy ha@t thou play’d; | 
Thy erring: thaft has made our bravelt bieed, ~~ | 
And death, unlucky gueft, attends thy deed.) . 
35 Vulturs thall tear theeaas=s Thus incens’d they {poke, 
While each to Chance afcrib’d the wond’rous ftroke, | 
Blind 


note a fountain; here therefore it implies 2 flux or founrain of 
blood, xpuves &Zaxcrlopre dtpzaroc, the word therefore very happi- 
ly paints the blood fpouting from the Noftrils, as from a foun- 
tain; and in this fenfe, it gives us a fulf image of the nature of 
the wound; the blood fprung as from a pipe, through the mouth 
of the wound, or from the veins, chrough the noftrils. 

V. 3S.  ——~Z,5 incens’d they fpoke; 

: While each to Chance afcrib’d the wond'rons firoke, | 

This paflage was look’d upon as fpurious by the Antients; for 
they thought it enpolle thae all the Suitors fhould fpeak thes 
fime fentimenr, as by compact, like a Chora; in a Tragedy: they 
appeal’d to the cuftem of Hemer himfe}f, who contiqually wrote 


"ads vig timenyer. 


' — Exnftathins 
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Blind as they were; for death ev'n now invades 
His deftin’d prey, and wraps them all in fhades. 
Then gtimly frowning with a dreadful look, 
40 That wither’d all their hearts, Uyjes fpoke. 
Dogs, ye have had your day; ye fear’d no more’ 
Uiyffes vengeful from the Trojans fhore; 
While to your luft and fpoil a guardlefs prey, 
Our houfe, our wealth, our helplefs handmaids lay: . 
45 Not fo cantent, wich bolder frenzy fir’d, 
Ev’n to our bed prefumptuous you afpir’d : 
Laws or divine or buman fail’d to move, 
Or fhame of men, er dread of Gods above;. © 
Ficedlefs alike of infamy or praife, 
$0 Or ‘Fame’s eternal voice in future days: 


Exftathins anfwers, that the Poet {peaks thus confufedly, to ree 
prefenc the confufion of the Suicors at the death of Antinons, Da- 
cier defends him by faying, that all the Suitors imagin’d that An- 
tinoxs was (lain by accident, and therefore the whole aflembly ha- 
ving the fame fentimenc, the Poet might afcribe to every mem- 
ber of ic the fame expreffion, Either of thefe folutions explains 
the aifficulty. 

v.42. Ulyfles vengeful from the Trojan fhore.] ‘The mention 
of the return of Ulyffes trom Troy is not inferted cafually: He 
{peaks thus to intimidate his enemies, by recalling to their minds 
all the brave aGtions that he perform’d before it. Were not this. 
his intention, he would have varied bis expreilien, for in reality 
he has been abfent from Troy near ten years, and returns from the 
Phaacian, not the Tryan fhores, Eufiathins. 

* 
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| 
The hour of vengeance, wretches, now is come, 
Impending Fate is yours, and inftant doom. 
Thus dreadful he. Confus’d the Suitors ftood, 
From their pale cheeks recedes the flying blood; © | 
| 


gs Trembling they fought their guilty heads to hide, 


Alone the bold Exrymachus reply’d, = = 
If, as thy words import, (he thus begany 2+. | 
Ulyffes lives, and thou the mighty man, 
Great are thy wrongs, and much haft thou fuftain’d 
60 In thy fpoil’d Palace, and exhaufted lands. 
The caufe and author of thofe guilty deeds, 
Lo! at thy feet unjuft atizous bleeds, 
Not love, but wild ambition was his guide, 
To flay thy fon, thy kingdoms to divide, 
OS Thefe were his aims, but jufter ove deny'd, 
ie es Zs - — Sinee 


v. 64. To flay thy fon, thy kingdoms to divide.} This exptefli- 
on is judicioufly inferted, and with good reafon put into the 
‘mouth of one of the Suitors, namely Esrymachus. The Poet is 
now punifhing them for their crimes; it is therefore very necef- 
Yary that the Reader fhould be fatisfy’d that they deferve punifh- 
ment; for if ic be not an aé of juftice, it is murder. The Pvet 
therefore brings them all confeffing themfelves guilty by the mouth 
of Exrymachus ; their crime is the intended murder of Telemachss, 
and the ufurpation of the throne of Upffes, If this had rot been fet 
in a clear light, there might have been room for a fufpicion that 

_ Ubffes inflided a punifhment too great for the guiltof the Suitors. 
For was it a crime that deferv’d death; to aim at the marriage of 
Penelope? this is not to be fuppos’d; for they took her to a 
widow, and might therefore without 2 crime ask her in ee 

2 rn as 
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Since cold in death th’ offender lies; oh {pare 
Thy fuppliant people, and receive their pray’r! 
Brafs, gold, and treafures fhall the {poil defray, 
Two hundred oxen ev’ry Prince fhall pay: 
40 The waite of years refunded in a day. 
"Till then thy wrath is juh—_eU/y/es burn'd 
With high difdain, and fternly thus return’d. 
All, all the treafures that enrich’d our throne 
Before your rapines, join’d with all- your own, 
”$ If offer’d, vainly fhould for mercy call; 
"Tis you that offer, and I fcorn them all; 
Your blood is my demand, your lives the prize, 
"Till pale as yonder wretch each Suitor lies. 
Hence with thofe coward terms ; Or fight or fly, - 
80 This choice is left ye, to refit or die; 


’ . a 
. 


gp 


- ‘Was death due for the wafte and: profufion of the riches’ of U'y/- 
es? This might have been redrefs’d, by a full repayment, and a 
juft equiwalenc.. Homer therefore, to fhew that there is a caufe 
for the feverity of the punifhmenc, fets their crimes in open 
view, which are an intentional murder, and an aQual treafon. The 
place likewife where he inferts this circumftance is well chofen, 
vix. in the place where the punifhment is related; and by this 
method we acknowledge the equity of it. °*Tis true, Esrymaihus 
throws the guile upon Antinons as the chief offender; but all the 
Suirors have been his aflociates, and approv’d of all his. violenc 
and bloddy defigns thro’ the Odyffey, and therefore are juftly in- 


woly’d in the fame punifhmenr; fo thac Ud/fes punithes rebelli- | 


ows fubjects by the authoricy of a King, Homer likewife ob~/ 
Yerves juftice in the death of Antincus; he is the firfl in guites. 
‘and che firft that falls by his Heroe’s hands, 


Von, V. E And 
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And die I truft ye fhall.muumfte fteraly fpake: 
With guilty fears the pale aflembly fhook. 
Alone Eurymachus exhorts the tram: - | 


Yon Archer, comrades, will nat fhoot in vaia; 
85 Bat from the threfheld fhall his. dasts-be fped, = 
. (Who-e’er he be) til ev'ry Prince lie dead. Dobe 
Be mindful of your felves, draw forth, your {words, 
And to your fhafts obtend thefe ample boards, 
(So need compels.) Then ali united ftrive 
go The bold invader from his poft to drive; 

"The City rouz’d fhall to our sefcug bafe, | 
And thjs mad Archer foon have fhot his laft. 
Swift as he (poke, he -drew his.traytor {word, 

And like a lion rufh’d ogainft. bis Lord: 


v, 88. And to his fhafts obtend thefe ample boards. | ea hen 
chus exhorts the Suicors to make ufe of the tables to oppofe U- 
Ages im the manner of thields; from whence, ubferves faffathi- 
ms, it be gacher'd. that every Suito¢ hed a peculiar cable. 
This may be confirnrd from this book ; for wten Ausgons falls, 
he overturns a Table; which, if thete bad been but one, would 
have been too large to be thus overthrown: befides he {peaks in 
the plural numbers zpa7tCec. tas 
Vv. 91. The City voaz'd fhail to.cww refine bafte.) It is impof- 
ible but that the Suitors muft have many friends-amongft che 
\ Ithacans. Intereft or ill-humour engages men in fatiom; but this 
as not the full imporc of the fenfe of Homer: The Ithacans were 
ignorant that Ulpffes was return'd, and no wonder therefore if they 
engag’d int defence of the Princes‘of their land, againft a-ftran- 
ger anda beggar; for fuch im appearance was Uly/fes, : | 
The . 
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94 The wary Chief the rufhing foe repreft, oe 
Who met the point, and forc’d it in his breaft: 
His failing hand deferts the lifted {word, 
And prone he falls extended o’er the board! 
Before him wide, in mixt effufion roll 
100 Th’ untafted viands, and the jovial bowl. | 
Full thro” his liver paft the mortal wound, 
With dying rage his forehead beats the ground, 
He fpurn’d the feat with fury as he fell, 
“Ani the fierce foul to darknefs div’d, and hell. 
JOS Next bold. wsphinomus his atm extends: -_- 
To force'the paft: the god-like man defenits: 
Thy {pear, Telemachus ! prevents th’’attack, 
The brazen weapon driving thro’ his ‘back, 


ae ee Thence 
Met mie fy Ea aN 
a , is io ear oe te) ag. 

v.108, The bracem weapes drising: thro’ his back]. Euftathied, 
and Spendames from him,” interpret a ae Very much to the — 
‘difadyantage of the courage of Telematins :: They obferve that he 
18 yet new to the horrors of war, and-theréfore wanting the heart 
to. meet his enemy in the front, gives himr this wound between 
the fhoulders: That as foon.as he has given the blow, out of fear 
he leaves. the fpear' in the wound; an aftion'as difreputable, as to 
throw away the fhieldtin bartle; and laftly, chac ic. is fear that 

fuggefts to his.mind the, expedient to fetch: the arms,: a pretext. 
to be diftant from danges. Sut it:is not diffieult to’ defend -Zele- 
machus,. Ampbinomus was aflaelting Ulyffes) and confequently his 
back. was turn’d towatds Telenachas, and thisioccations the wound 
jn that part. This combac.is not a combae of honowr, where 
ints of ceremony are obferv’d; Zelemachus was’ therefore-at li- 
tery to deftroy his enemy by gny methods, without any imputa-~ 
tion of cowardice; efpecially eS esering me ‘inequality of the 
| 2 


parties. 
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Thence thro’ his breaft its bloody paffage tare; 
410 Flat falls he thund'ring on.the marble floor, | | 
And his crufh’d forehead marks the ftone with gore. 
He left his jav’lin in the dead, for fear 

The long incumbrance of the weighty {pear 2 
To the fierce foe advantage might afford, 7 


11g To ruth between, and ufe the thorten’d {word. ai 


With fpeedy ardour to his Sire he flies, | 
And, Arm, great father ! arm (in hafte he cries) 
oo ~ a Le 


parties. Neither is it out of fear that he quits his fpear; buc | 
fe) 


m a diGtate of wifdom: he is afraid jeft fome of the Suitors 
fhould artack him while he is difingaging it, and take him at an 
advantage, while he has no weapon to ufe in his own defence ; 
befides, he has no farther occafion for it, he haftes away to pro- 
vide other arms; not only for himfelf, but for U/yffes and hig 
friends; and this is fo far from being the fugpeftion of fear, that 
ic is the refule of wifdom. 

There is fome difficulty in the exprefbon wporpines tues, 
the meaning of it is, Left he fhould receive a defcending blow : 


The word ts an adjeGiive, and Eaffathias tells us that xupiis co _ 


be underflood; I fhould rather chufe pay tks which immedi- 
ately precedes; it being as good fenfe tofay, A wound is given 
by 2 defcending fwerd, as.a'defcending hand. ete 

Ve 537. arm {in haffe he cries)] Homer al-~ 
moft conftantly gives the epithet wlecwre to ima; winged werds, 
Plutarch in his treatife upon Garruhtty gives us the meaning of 
ar. A word (fays that Author) while it remains unfpoken is a 
fecret, but being communicated; it changes its name into com- 
mon sumour ; itis then flewn from us; and this is thereafon wh 
Hemer calls words winged: He that lecs a bird. fly from his h 
does not ealily catch it again; and he that lets a word flip from 
his congue cannor recall it; it flies abroad, and flutters from place 
to place every moment. It has indeed in fome paflages a fill clo- 
Leg. meanings when a perfon {peaks with precipitation, the epi- 
thet expre 


3 


es the fwiftnels of the fpeech, the words are wing’d; - 
It 


‘ 
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Lo hence I run for other arms to wield, 
For mifiile jav’lins, and for helm and fhield; 
120 Faft ‘by our fide let either faithful fwain 
In arms attend us, and their part fuftain. 
‘Hafte and return (Uiyfes made reply) 
While yet th’ auxiliar thafts this hand fupply 5 
Left thus alone, encountred by an hoft, 
125 Driv’n from the gate, th’ important pafs be lof. 
With {peed Telemachns obeys, and flies 
Where pil’d on heaps the royal armour liess | 
Four brazen helmets, eight refulgent {pears, 
And four broad bucklers, to his Sire he bears; 
130 At once in brazen Panoply they fhone, 
At once each fervant brac’d his armour ons 
Around their King a faithful guard they ftand, 
While yet each fhaft few deathful from his hands 


> 


) Chief afcer Chief expir’d at ev'ry wound, 


Pee ae = - 


1135 And fwell’d the bleeding mountain on. the ground, — 


Soon as bis ftore of flying fates was {pent, 
Againft the wall he fet the bow unbent: 
And 


ltishere apply’d with particular propriety; Telemachus asks a quef- 
tion in the compafs of four lines, and receives an anfwer in two 
from Uiyffes; the time not allowing any delay. a 
V. 137. cAgainft the wall he fet the bow anbent.}] The Poet. 
may -bé choughe too circumftantial an the difpofal of the bows oe 
| 3: - 
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‘And now his fhoulders bear the mafly fhield, 
And now his bands two beamy jav'lins. wields. 
140 He frowns beneath his noddiag plume, that play’d . | 
O’er the high creft, and.caft a dreadful Shade, . 
There ftood a window near, whence loaking down 
From o’er the porch, appear'd the fubje&t town.” 
A double 


there is 2 reafon for it; he thews Us Jac’d it ont of the reach | 
of the Suitors, who, if they had feized the bow, might have 
furnifhed chemfelves with arrows from the dead bodies of thesr 
friends, and employed them againft Uffes: This caution was 
therefore neceflary. Euftathius. 
V. 142. There flood a window near, whence loking down, 
From o'er the porch, appear’ she fabjec? town, | a 
The word in the Greek is dgcolupn, janua {uperior, and it is like- 
wife ufed a little lower. Ic has given great trquble to the Com- 
mentators to explain the firuation of thefe two Paflages, Dacier 
imagines that by the former there wasa defcentinto the court-yard 
and fo to the ftreet; but this cannot be true: Fer Agelats ex- 
horting his affociates to feize this e, makes ufe of the word 
eveBavo, which fignifes to aftend, and not to defcend into the 
court-yard: Befides, he bids them raife the people oy foonting ‘to 
them, which feems to imply, that this place overlook'd the @reets, 
from whence a fhout ange be heard by the le. ‘Opeobvips 
(obferves Enffathins) is Supn sic iv cpvuras tig Stray iden snasOer,. 
that is, @ door by which a perfon afcends to obtain a profped: This 
robably Jed to the roof of the porch ef the palace fronting che ftreer, 
om whence a perfan ftanding in the open air and fhouting might 
raife the City; or as for greater clearnefs jt is here tran & 
_ window, which anfwersall thefe purpofes. == 8 ~ 
Bue there is flill a difficuley arifing bom the word raupm, which: 
is thus folved by Eaffathins, ravpn tsiv & mpos Tiv opoobupyy ctycup 
esvemrcs, that is, 2 narrow paflage leading to this private window 
or door, and he afterwards interprets it by sve od¥s. : 
From what has been obferv’d, it appears evidently that there 
was another paflage to the upper apartments of the palace; for 
this was guarded by Exmens, and was inacceffible, and confe- 
quently Melanthius conveys the arms co the Suitors by fome pes 
: : roe eo ; ' air- 
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A double ftrength of valves fecur’d the place, 
143 A high and narrow, but the only pais: 

The cautious King, with all-preventing care, 

To gusrd that outlet, placid Enmeus there: 

When getews thus: Has nowe the fenfe 

To mount yon window, and alarm from thence 
1$OThe neighbour town? the town fhall force the door 

And this bold Archer foon fhall fhoot no more. 

Melanthius then: That outlet to the gate a 
So near adjoins, that one-may gaard the ftrait. 


ftair-cafe, This Homer exprefies by avapicyas utyapeo; the for- 
mer word is very well explained by Hefychims, it fignifies the pal- 
fages of the palace jeading from chamber to chamber, or the dvod'0d 
of the apartments, ‘Paryn properly denotes a ruptares and here 
reprefents the openings ef the paflages from room to room. The 
Antients thought this whole paflage.fo obfcure, that they drew 2 
plan of thefe inward paflages of the palace. as Eaffathius informs 
us; in this they figur’d the porch, the higher aperture, the other 
ftair- cafe, and the reom where the arms were laid. But Dacier 
Marts another difficulty: If Adelanthins could f° up to the room 
where the arms lay, why could he not go from thence into the 
courts of the palace, and reife the city? The aafwer is, becaufe 
the arms were plac’d in an inward apartment, and there was no 
paflage from thence into the palace-yards. Her miftake arofe from 
her opin‘on that there was anentry into the palace by the cpzcOupn, 
which opinion is refuted in the beginning of this annotation. If 
‘gndeed Zelemachns had brought down the arms this way, then 
there muft have been a ge for Melanthins to the place from 
whence Agelans bids him raife the city; for if Telemachns had 
affed ro the armory by it, why might net Méelanthins from it? 
But this is not the cafe; for this door or window is nor men- 
tioned till Tefemachus has furnifhed Ulyffes and bis Friends with 
armour; and confequently Homer cannot intend that we fhould un- 
dexftand that Telemachas afcended to the armory by it, 


B 4 But 
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But other methods of defence remain, 
13S My {elf with arms can furnifh all the train; 
Stores from the royal magazine I bring, 
And their own darts fhall pierce the Prince and King. 
He faid; and mounting up the lofty 'ftairs, 
‘ Twelve fhields, twelve lances, and twelve helmets bears: 
160 All arm, and fudden round the hall appears 
A blaze of bucklers, and a wood of {pears. 
The Heroe ftands oppreft with mighty woe, 
On ev'ry fide he fees the labour grow : 
Oh curft event! and oh unlook’d-for aid! 
16 Melaushins or the women have betray’ demsmmee 
Oh my dear fon! The father wish a figh!. 
Then ceas’d; the filial virtue made reply. 
Falfhood is folly, and ’tis juft to own 
The fault committed; this was mine alone; 
170 My hake neglected yonder door to bar, 
And hence the villain has fapply'd their war. 


v. 159; Twelve fhields, twelve lances, and twelve helmets bears, 
Arifiarchas, remarks Enxftathins, blamed this defcription as incre- 
“dible ; for how could one perfon be able to carry fuch a load of 
armour at one time? But we are noc to make this fuppofition; 
the Poet {peaks indefinitely, and leaves us at liberty to conjecture 
that Melanthias brought them at feveral times; thus a little lower 
we find him going again for arms to surnifh the reft of the . 
- Surcorse : 


ad 
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Run good Eumeus then, aad (what before 
I thoughtlefs err’d in) well fecure that door: 
Learn if by female fraud this deed were done,. 
175 Or (as my thought mifgives) by Dolins’ fon.. 
, While yet they {poke, in queft of arms again 
To the high chamber ftole the faithlefs fwain. 
‘ Not unobferv’d. Exmenus watchful ey'd, 
And thus addref'd Ulyjes near his fide. __ 
380 The mifcreant we fufpected takes that way ; 
Him, if this arm be pow’rful, fhall I flay? 


v. 172. Rows geod Evmeuss Gc.] This paffage; whtre Ttke- 
machus bids Exmens go and fee who brings the arms, proves that. 
Telemachus did not before abfent himfelf from the bartle out of 
cowardice ; Here he chufes to partake the danger with Ubffes» 
and fends Eaneeas and Philatins to execute his orders; a fign chat 
he does not confulr.bis fafety at the expence of.his honour, Ex 

athinus. : 
f ‘But it may feem extraordinary, that Usyffes and Telemachns 
* fhould be in doubt to know the perfon whe brought the arms to 
the Suitors ; elpeciaily when Ageians had held 2 publick confe- 
rence with Melanthius in order to it; but, anfwers Exfathinsy 
they {poke with a low voice, and at a proper diftance trom.U- 
bie Ik may alfo be obje&ted that Adelanthins could not pofhbly’ 
bring the arms without the obfervation of U/ffes and his bicnde: 
To folve this diffculry we muft have recourfe to the fecond pri- 
vate door, or épzoOup, mentioned ina former annotation : by this 
paflage he afcends and defcends without adifcovery; that paflage 
ftanding in fuch a ficuation, as not co be vifible ro thofe who were 
on the oppofite fide of the palace. What may feem to contradi& 
this obfervation is, what Homer afterwards adds, for he directly 
tells us, that Esmans obferv’d thac the perfon who broughe che 
arms was Melanthins ; but that expreflion may only imply, thav- 
he faw Melanchias going from the reft of the company, and haft- 
ee that-afcent, and therefore juftly. concludes-him to be- 
- she Perfon, 


Es Or 
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Or drive him hither, to receiye the meed | 

From thy own hand, of this. detefted deed? 

'. Not fo (reply’d Ufyffes) leave him there, 
18s For us fufficient is another care: 


Within the fri@ure of this palace wall a 


To keep inclos’d his mafters till they fall. 
"Go you and feize the felon ; backward bind _ 
His arms and legs, and fix a plank bebind; — 

399 On this, his body by ftrong cords extend, 
And on a column near the roof fufpend; 
So ftudy’d tortures his vile days hall end. 
The ready fwains ebey'd with joyful hage, 
Behind the felon ynperceiv’d tHey paft, 
395 As sound the room in queft of arms he goes: 
(The half-fhut door conceal’d his lurkisg foes) 


v. 187. To keep inch?d bis mafteriaxmmemee~] It may be 
ask’d, when Zamans retires from the Baty of the paffage, what 
binders the Suitors from feizing it, a it giving notice cothe 
sity of their danger? What U/ffes here fays obviates this objec~ 
mon. He telis Esmans, that. he and Telewachus will defend it a- 
gainft aj] the efforts of his enemies: By this exprefhon he gives 
us to underftand, that Telemachus fhall po@ himlelf in the place 
ef Exmans, and make ut good. till be bas executed juftice upon 
Melanthinus. - os 


One 
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One hand fuftain'’d a helm, and one the fhield 
Which old Laertes wort im youth to wield, 
Cover’d with duft, with drynef$ chapt and worn, 

200 The brafs corroded, and the leather torn: | 
Thus laden, o'er the threfhold as he ftept, 
Fierce on the villain from each fide they leapt; 
Back by the hair the trembling daftard drew, 
And down reluctant on the pavement thtew. 

20$ AGtive and pleas’d, the zealous {Wains falfl 
At ev’ry point their mafter’s rigid will: 
Firft; faft behind, his hands and feet they bound, 
Then ftreighten’d cords idvolv’d his body round; 
So drawn aloft, athwate thé colurhn ty’d, 

210 The howling felon fwung from fidé to fide. 


v. 197. Ont hand faftain’d a« helm, and ome the fixeld.|) Welee 
Melanthins after a diligent fearch finds only one helm and one 
fhield; and the fhield is defcribed as almof fpotl’'d with age: 
From hence Enjfathins gathers that there were no more left in 
the armory; for ic is probable that Afelanthiws would not havé 
seturn’d with fo few arms if he could have found more; 
nor would he have brought the decay’d fhield, if he covld have 
fupply’d himfelf with a Rronger ; fo that all the arms of Usyffes 
were feventeen helmets, twelve at firft deliver’d to the Suitorsby . 
Melanthius, one more he was now bringing, and U/y/fes. and his 
friends were in poffeffion of four: There were the fame number 
of fhields, and twenty fpears, twelve given to the Suitors, and 
eight co the affiftants of Ulyffes. This was his private armory for 
the defence of his palace: and we are not to conclude, thac thefe 
were the whole arms of the nation; there probably was a pub- 
lick repoftory for armour for the publick wle of wheit armies a- 
gainit their enemies. | 


E6. Eumau's 
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Eumeus {coffing, then with keen difdain: ‘ 
There pafs thy pleafing night, ob gentle {wain! 
On that foft pillow, from that envy'd height 
Firft may‘ft thou fee the {pringing dawn of light; 
21 So timely rife, when morning ftreaks the eaft, 
To drive thy victims to the’Suitors feaft. 
This faid, they left him, tortur'd as he lay, 
Secur’d the door, and hafty ftrode away : 
Each, breathing death, refum’d his dang’rous poft | 
220 Near great Uly/fes; Four againft an hoft. 
When lo! defcending to her Heroe’s aid 
‘Fove’s daughter Pallas, War’s triumphant maid: 
In Mentor’s friendly form fhe join’d bis fide; 
Ubfes fav, and thus with tranfport cry’d, 

225 Come, ever welcome, and thy fuccour lend ; 
Oh ev'ry facred name in one! my friend! | 
Early we lov'd, and long our loves have grown: 
Whatee’er thro’ life’s whole feries I have done 
Or good, ‘or grateful, cow to mind recall, 

230 And aiding this one hous, repay it all. 
Thus he; but pleafing hopes his bofom warm 
OF Pallas latent in the friendly form. 
The adverfe hoft the phantom warrior cy’d, 
And fir loud-threatning, sAgelais cry’d. 
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235 Mentor’ beware, nor let that tongue perfuade 
Thy frantic arm to lend Utes aid ; 
“Our force faccefsful fhall our threat make good; 
And with the fire’s and fon’s commix thy blood: 
What hop’ft thou here? Thee fir the {word thall flay; 
240 Then lop thy whole pofterity away; . | 
Far hence thy banith’d confort thall we fend ; 
With his, thy forfeit lands and treafures blend; 
Thus, and thus only, thalt thou join thy friend, | 
His barb’rous infult ev’n the Goddefs fires, 
245 Who thus the warrior to revenge infpires. - 
Art thou Ubjes? where then hall we find 
The patient body and the conftant mind? 
= , That 


V. 246. drt them Ulyfles, &c.] Pallas is here an allegorical 

ity, and reprefents che courage and wifdom which was exert: 
ed by Uipffes in the deftru&ion of the Suitors: The Poet puts 
the words into thesmouth of a Goddelss to give ornament and 
dignity co his Foetry; but they are only the fuggeftions of his 
own heart, which réproaches himt for being fo flow in punith- 
ing the infolence of his adverfaries, If we take them in this 
fenfe they will be in the nature of a foliloquy: The Poet indeed 
was obliged to introduce a Deity, to give importance to the de- 
cifive ation of his whole Worn: 
Virgil, Minerva, Achilles in the Iliad, and the fame Goddefs U- 
its here in the Odyffey. I very well know that all thefé pafla- 
ges have been blam’d by fome Critics, as derogatory to the cou. 
rage of thefe Heroes, who cannot conquer their enemies but thro’ 
the affiftance of a Deity. The Reader may be pleas’d to look 
back for a full vindication of Homer and Virgil, ta Lib. 3. Note 
43. 0f the Odyfey, : 3 | 


We 


Thus Fapiter affilts -Kiuseas in ~ 
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That cowtage, ence the Tivians daily dread, - 
Known nine long years, sha felt by Heroes dead? 


$0 And where that condnét, which reveng’d the eft 


Of Priags’s rate, and ley’d proud Troy in duft? 

If this whem Aeles was the caufe, were done, 

What for thy country tow, thy Queen, thy for? oo 

Rife then-ia Gombat, dt my fide attehds 9 

25 Gblerve what vigeur Gratitude can lend, 

And foes how wreak, oppos’d againft a friend! 
She fpoke; but willing longerto farvey = 

The fire and.fon’s great aéts, with-held the day 5 

“By farther toils decreed the brave totry,’ 


260 And level’d pdis'd the wings of Vidory- 


Theii with a change of form eludes their fight, 
Perch’d like a {wallow ona rafcer’s height, : 
And unperceiv’d, enjoys the rifing fight. 


- We may obferve that 2 Deity defcends to affift USfes, but that 
the Suitors are left to their own Condu& : This farnifhes us with 
@ very juft and pious moral, dnd teaches us that Heaven guards 


and affifts good men in adverfiry, but abandons the wicked, and 


lecs them perifh for their follies: 

v. 262. Perch'd like a fwalle wai] We have feen 
the Deities, both in the Iad and Ody, changing themfelves 
into the fhape of birds: thus, Lib. 7. v. 67. of the Thad, 


Th’ Athenian waid, and‘glorions Ged of day 
With filent joy the festling hofts farvey, 
. In form like vulturs, on the heech’s height 


1. They fit conceal'd, and wait the future fight. . This 


| Dae 
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Damaftor’s fon, bald Agelans, leads 
26 The guilty war; Exrynomus fucceeds 5 a st 
With thele, Pifander great Polyéfor’s fon, 
Sage Polybus, and ftern Amphimedon, 
With Demoptolemus : thefe fix furvive, 
The beft of all the thafts had left alive. 
240 Amidft the carnage defp” rate as they ftand, 
Thus Agelans rouz’d the lagging band, | 
The hour is come, when yon’ fierce man ng more. 
With bleeding Princes thal beltrow the floor: 
Lo! Mentor leaves bim ‘with Fe | empty. boaft ; 
275 The four remain, but four againk a an hott 
Let each at once difcharge the c feadly dart, Low <A 
One fure of fix thall reach Ubyffes "heart: - . 
Thus fhall one ftroke the glory loft regsio! | 
The reft muft perith, their great leader lain. 


This perhaps may be the occafion of all fuch fidtions. The 
fuperftition of the heathen world indus’¢ the Aatiants ro believe 
that the appearance of any Bird ina critical hour, was 2 fign of 
the prefence of g Divinity, and by degrees they began to per: 
fuade themfelves, that the Gods appear’d to them jn the form of 
thofe birds. Hence arofe all the honours paid to Augurs, and the 
reliance upon divination drawn from the flight of birds: and . 
emoft every Deity had a bird facred to him. The Eagle to 
ter, the Peacock to Funo, 8c. Pallas here takes the form o A 
{wallow, becaufe it 1s a domeftic Bird, and therefore may be faid 
to appear within the walls of the palace with moft probabiliry, 

: . i & : a an ieee MG eS - ,* 
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28@ Then all at once their mingled lances threw, 
And thirfty all of one man’s blood they flews 
In vain! Afiwerva turn’d them in her breath, . 
And fcatter’d thort, or wide, the points of death 5. 


With deaden’d found, one on the threfhold falls, yw: * 


235 One ftrikes the gate, one rings againft the wills 3. 
The ftorm paft innocent. The godlike man 
Now loftier trod, and dreadful thus began, . 

\ Fis now (brave friends) our turn, at ance to throw — 
(So {peed ’em beav’n) our jav'lins at the foe. : 
290 That impious.rate'to all their paft mifdeeds 
Would add dur Blood. Injuftice ftill proceeds. 
He {peke: at once their fiery lances flew: — 
Great Demoptolerus, Ulyffis ew; - 
Enryades receiv’ the Prince’s dart ae 
29§ The Goatherd’s quiver’d in Pifander’s heart; 
Fierce Elatus by thine, Exmeus, falls; 
Their fall in thunder ecchoes round the walls. 
The reft retreat : the vidtors now advance, 
Each from the dead refumes-his bloody lance. 


er 


Again 


the ViGors now advances 
Each from the dead refumes bis bloody i) 
The danger beginning to abate by the fall of che chief of the ene- 
my, Uiyffes advances from his ftand: There was a neceffiry for 
zhis condu&: Ubffes and his three afliftants had kul’d four evg- 
mies . 


v. 298% 
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| 300 Again the foe difcharge the fteely fhow’r ; 
Again made fruftrate by the virgin pow’r. 
Some, turn’d by Pallas, on the threfhold fall, 
Some waund the gate, fome ring againft the wall; 
; Some weak, or pond’rous with the brazen head, 
_ 30S’ Drop harmlefs, on the pavement founding dead. 
“Then bold Amphimedon his jav’lin caft; 
Thy hand Telemachus, it lightly raz’d; . 
And from Csefippus’ arm the {pear elanc’d 
On good Ewmens’ fhield and fhoulder glanc’d ; 
310 Not leffen’d of their force (fo flight the wound). 
Each fung along, and drop’d upon the ground. = — / 
Fate doom’d thee next, Ewrydamas, to bear 
Thy death, ennobled by Ulyffer fpear. 
By the bold fon mphimedon was {lain : 
319 And Polybus renown’d the faithful {wain. 
Pierc'd thro’ the breaft the rudé Cre/ippus bled; 
And thus Philetins gloried over the dead, 
ie ‘There end thy, pompous vaunts, and high difdain s 
Oh harp in fcandal, voluble and vain! 


e- 


mijes with their {pears; and confequently the Poet was obliged 

»to fupply them with frefh weapons, otherwife,. if they had dif; 
charged their {pears once more, they’ muft have been left naked 

,, and defencelefs, having only two a-piece brougift™by Telemachns, 
_.« This obfervation fhews the exactnels which Homer maintains in 
. das relauion. 


mn 
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320 How weak is inortal. pride! To heav'n alone 
Th’event of actions and ‘our’ fates are kaown: 
Scoffer, behold-what gratitude we bear: 

The vidim’s: heel is anfwerd with this {pear:” — - 

Ulf brandith'd high his vengeful.fteel, 

329 And Diswafforides that teftant fell s — 
Faft by, Leocritws expiring ley, 

* The Prince’s jav'in tere its bloody way 
Thro’ all his bowels: ‘dawn he tumbles prone, 
‘His batter’d froat and brains befmear the ftone. 

330 Now Pallas fhines confefs'd ; aloft the fpreads 
The arm of vengeance. o'er their guilty heads; 

V. 323. The vidim’s hed. is atfeerd with this fear.) This 
refers to a paflage in the latcer end of the twentieth Book of the 
Odyffey, where Crefagpms: throws the ‘foot ‘of a bullock at Ulyffes. 
Philetins here gives him a mortal wound with his fpear, and 
tells him it is a recurn for the foot of the bullock. Eaflathius in- 
forms us that this became a Proverb, sro 7d avri modes Leviton, 
to exprefs a recarn of evil for evil; the like may be obferved of 
the ceath of Axsinons, who was killed as he lifted the bowl to 
drink. 

Troand pera wtass xirscos noel xehsor ixpes 
Which is exa@ly render’d by our Proverb, Many things happen be- 
tween the cup and the lip, Thus likewife the kindnefs of Cyclops 
was ufed proverbially, to denote a fevere injury difguifed under a 
feeming civility; that Monfter having promis’d Ulyjfes mercy, but 


it was only the mercy to devour him laft. ‘Thefe Siccle inftan- 
ces prove the great veneration the Antients had for Homer. 


| The 
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The dreadful 2g blazes in their eye; 
Amaz’d they fee, they tremble; and they.fly: 
Confus’d, diftraéted, thro” the rooms they fling, 
835 Like oxen madden’d by the breeze’s fting, 
When fultry days, and long, fucceed the gentle fpring. - 
4 Net 


~, 


W932 The dreadful A.gis—mecmen] This field is at large 

r deferib'd, Lip. §. of the Ibad. : ; 
. —mmerenad the margin vid, 

ff fringe of ferpents, hiffing, guard the gud: y 

Here all the terrors of gvint war appear ; bye? =. 

Here rages Ferce, here tremble Flight and Fear; 
Here fiorm’d Contention, and here Sury frown’ d, 
And the dive orb portentens Gorgon crown’d. peat 


We fee the terrible effets which the fhield caufes: are created ‘by 
the Poet into a kind of Beings, and apimased to Gpbt on the fide 
.Of his Heroe. : eco a4 a 
VW. 335+ Like oxen, &c.] The fury of the-battle being now 
over, Homer paufes with the ation; and letting his fancy rove 
in fearch of foreign ornaments, beautifies and enlivens the hor- 
rors of it with two fimilicudes, drawn from fubje&s very diftant 
from the terrors they are brought to illuftrate. The former of an. 
herd of cattle, epee the confubon and aeffrighe-of the Sui- 
tors; the lacrer of the birds, their weaknefs and unavailing flighe. 

* The Gadfly fhews the fury and clofe purfuit of Ulpffes and his af- 
fiftants, the Hawks their courage, and fuperior pow'r. ' Exjtatbins. 
Virgil at large deforibes.this Breeze fly: Georg. 3. 


About th’ Alburnian groves, with holly greens 
Of winged infects. mighty fwarms are fen: 
. This flying plague, to mark its quality, 
© ° Oeftros the Grecians call, Afylus, we: 
Al fierce land buxxing Breexe: their flings draw blod; 
éind drive the cattle gadding thre’ the woed, : 
Seix'd with manfual pains they lordly cry, &o, _ Dryden, 
at ‘Ws : a a 2 Ole aN . ; ; This 
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Not half fo keen, fierce vulturs of the chace 
Stoop from the mountains on the feather’d race. 


7 a When | 


' re . 
’ t 


This defcription fhews that this is no ill-chofen fmilitudes it ve- 
Fy well paints the Suitors flying in an herd, and Usffes wound- 
ang them as they fly. — 
The latter Gmile from the Hawks, affords fome curiofity in re~ 
gard to the antient manner of that fport. It is evident, fays Da- 


q@er, that this paffage is an inftanice, that flying of birds of prey, — 


an the nature of our hawking, was pra&is’d by che Antients : The 
mets call’d by Homer viesxz, were fix’d in the plain ground; the 
fowlers with their falcons took their fation upon the adjoining 
eminences; when the birds, driven from this rifing ground, flew 


_ tothe plain, they met with the nets, and endeavouring to efcape 


them, crowded into flocks; Then the Hawk or Vultur was 
loos’d, and defcending upon his prey, flew them in multitudes; 
for the birds were incapable of refifting, and a¢ the fame time 
were afraid of the nets, and therefore could not efcape: This is 
the reafon why the fowlers are faid to rejoice at the {port: A 


plain indication, that the Poet: #ntended to defcribe the fportman’s 
. Sying his bird atthe prey, That the’ word viper fignifies Nets, 


is evident from Ariffophanes, aa veginas, pa d¥nrua, that is, J 
Smear by my nets: Hefychins is of the fame opinion, rigsa,. fays 


4 


‘thac Author, fignifies the Clonds, xai rive Saparsxe, Hunters Nets. 


Esfiathins direQly affirms, that in his tume this fport was prac- 
tifed in many countries; and the place where the nets were fixed 
‘was call’d wqsrogacia, Thas Author conftrues thefe words vi- 
ga Wlecoucas istles, as if eri were to be underftood, to exprefs 
the rufhing of the birds againft the net; but there is no eccafion 
for this violence to the text, for by joining vigee with wlacoucas 
the period will be plain, and fignify, chat thro’ fear of the net 
ea fly with violence to avoid it. Monfieur Dacier has a pretty 
obfervation upon this {pert ; and {ews us that the Antients were 


« ufed to take even deer with nets, by flying at them birds of prey, 


an conformity to this defcsiption of Homer: This is manifeft 
a paflage in Arrian, lib. 2. ¢.1. where he {peaks of men placing 
their fears where they have nothing to fear: Acmcy ayes 70 Tam 


x 0 4 Py ~ e ev, ‘ \ af 4 : 
Capa maoxomsy Ore poPEvlas qiryucas os rapes Tex Wlavd, WH Tph- 


movies s wad Rpos Thee (Tlawov) avayeopsosy og aooern 5 mF To dix~ 
Tc, KAS STON AITCAMIVTES, SHEAR LAE Ta GoPEpeL Kes Tar Saupperréee § 
‘* For what remains, we are like deer,.fox shey fearing tbe birds 


* that are flown az them, what cotrfe do they-take? To what 


“ place 


ee 
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When the wide field extended {nares befet, _ 


| 34° With confcious dread they fhun the quiv’ring net: 


| 


No help, no flight; but wounded ev’ry way, 

Headlong they drop: the fowlers {eize the prey. 
On all fides thus they double wound on wound, 
In proftrate heaps the wretches beat the ground, 


345 Unmanly fhricks precede each dying groan, 


And a red deluge floats the reeking ftone. 
Liodes firft before the victor falls: | 
The wretched Augur thus for mercy calls. _ 
7 . | O gracious 


ee place of refuge do they run to be in fecurity? To the nets, and fo 
«¢ perith, miftaking their danger for cheir greateft fafety.” Minerva 
in this fimilitude is the bird of prey defcending from the mountain, 
for fhe it is who fcatters the Suitors by difplaying her -Agis from 
the roof of-the palace: This is the opinion of Exfathins: But in 
the winding up of the comparifon, Homer plainly by the vultur 
denores .Usffes and his affiftants (tho’ perhaps not exclufively of 
the Goddefs) for in the application he writes: ) 


“Ne dpe To pumctioas tmicovuse Kate Jéue 


We 347. Liodes firf? before the Vidor falls: 
The wretched Angar 
This Liodes ‘is the laft perfon who furvives of the Suitors; he 
was an Augur and a Prophet, and oughr therefore co have fal- 
low’d wifer eounfels: He tells Uffes that he endeavour’d to re- 
Grain the Suitors from their infolence; but he himfelf afpir’d to 
the bed of Penelope, and confequently was an aflociate in their con- 
{pirdcies. Liodes falls without refiftance; and indeed it would have 
been very improper to have reprefented him encountring Uses 
in a ingle combat, when above an hundred had net been able to 
fland before him: befides, fighting is ont of the character of 


Liodes 5 
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O gracious hear, nér let thy fuppliant bleed: -  " 
350 Still uridiftignour'd or'by word or'deed «| 
Thy houfe; for nrc, remains; by me reptefv'd ae ia 
Full oft was’ ‘check’d th’ injuftice of the’ reft : 
Averfe they heard me when T counftll’d welf’ 
Their hearts were hardew'd, and tliey juttly fell. 
355 Oh fpare an‘ Augur’s cenfecrated head, 
Nor add the blamelefs to the guilty dead, 
Pricft as thou art! for that detefted band 
Thy lying prophecies deceiv’d the land: 
Apaintt Ulysis have thy vows been made; 
$60 For them, thy daily orifons were paid: 
Yet more, ev'n to our bed thy pride afpires: 
One common crime one common fate requires. 
_ Thus:fpeaking, from the ground the fword he took 
Which Agelans’ dying hand forfook; . 
36s Full thro’ bis neck the weighty faulchion fped: | 
Along the pavement roll'd’ the mutt’ring. head. 
Phemius alone the hand of vengeance {par ‘d, 
Phemius the Sweet, the heav’n-inftruéted bard. 
. Licdes; he was not a man of the fword » but an rere Tt would 
therefore have been contrary to his fun&ion, to havé drawn him 


engaging Ubffes; and confequently it is with great propriety that 
he is defcrib’d falling rot asa warrior, but asa fuppliant. _ 


Befide 
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Befide the gate the rev'rend ntinftrel ftands ; 
370 The lyre, now filent, trembling -in his hands; 

Dubious to fupplicate the chief, or fly 

To Fove’s inviolable altar nigh, 


Ud 


Where 


W. 372. Dabitns—emammmnt f to fy ee : 
To Jove’s inviolable altar nigh, &e.) 

This altar of Fwpiter Herceus flood in the Palace-yard; fo call’d 
from tpxes, the omt-wall enclofing the Cenrt-yard. It ftood in the 
open air, where they facrific’'d to Jupiter the Guardian, or Pro- 
tector ; and within the Palace to Zeve tsrsxot. 

Jupiter was worlhipp’d under the fame mame by the Romans. 
Thus Ovid, ; 


Cui nihil Hercai profait ave Fouis. 


The Altar mention’d by Virgil, -£ineid. 2. was of the fame na 
ture; To which Priam fled at-the taking of Top, 


Uncover'’d: but by Heav’n, there flood in view 

An Altar; wear the hearth a lawrel grew, 
Dodder’d with age; whofe boughs encompass round 
The hoxfhold Gods, and fhade the. haly gremud, 


Thefe Altars were places of fan&wary, and by flying to them 
the perfon was thought ca be under rhe. immediate protection of: 
the Deity, and therefore in fome cafes inviolable. The fame 
practice prevail’d amongft the Jews, for we find frequently in. 
the fcriptures that it was cuftomary to fly to the Altar as to a. 
place of refuge, which is evident from the expreffion of laying 
hold on the horns of the Altar, This is the reafon why Phemi-, 
ss entertains an intention cto fly to she Altar of Fapseer Hercans. 
Platarch, in his treatife upon Mufic, informs us, that Demodocas- 
was reported to have wrote a Poem, intitled, The defiruction of 
Troy: And Pkemins another, call’d The return of the Grecian 
Captains : But by thefe Poets, Homer probably means only him-. 
felf, who was Author of two Poems, the Iiad, and the Ody/- 
. Homer (remarks Exffathius) plainly thews us the notion he 
had of the great qualifications that were neceflary to form a good 
ry : : 5 Pp oet. 
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Where oft Laertes holy votws-bad paid, 
And oft Uijes {moking victims iaid. 
His 


Poet. He muff fing of men and Gods: that is, be thoroughly ac- 
pane with all things, both human and divine; he muft be avro- 

[Saxroc, or felf-temght, that is,as we exprefs it, he mufi be a Genius ; 
he muft have a natural ability, which is indeed to be improv’d, 
but not capable of being learn’d, by ftudy: He adds, that befides 
this felicity of nature, he muft have an heavenly infpiration; chis 
amplies that he muft have a kind of enthufiafm, an elevation of 
foul which is not to be obtain’d by labour and induftry, and con- 
fequently is the gift of heav’n. Thus Pisdar, 


Delt © sTOA~ 
ret sides Qua. 
i —- MaSovlee dN, raf pes 
Talyrwrela, xopanss a> 
“Axpefle yaprbve, 


The bards; whons tree pectic flame infpives, 
_ Receigd frog nature more than baman fires ; 
as rp a from arts alone they tune the veice, 
.* crows cree, wor is it fong, but noife. 
« ome, thy rgak, wor is is fong, but noife 


Thes is tiie ‘Mens Dipiniow of Horace: By induftry men may be- 
come gfeat, Spikes afd Philofophers; buc no man was ever & 
greac Poet, without being in the ftricteft fenfe a great Genius. I 
will only add, that ‘Arifotle in his Rhet. 1.7. quotes this He- 
miftic avrodid'axres, ec. as an inftance that natural are more ex- 
cellent than acquir’d abilities; he gives the reafon of it; namely 
becaufe they are more uncommon, and not to be obrain’d by hu- 
man indufiry. Maximus Tyrias has a criticifm upon it. How 
(obje&ts that Author) can it be faid that the Poer is felf-ranght, 
if the Gods teach him to fing? The anfwer is eafy, Homer means . 
that he has no human inftruGor, and only oppofes natural to 
acquir’d abilities. Ic is obfervable that Maximus Tyrins errone- 
oully quotes the verfe, Differt. 22. for he writes, xcs da pros 


1 


awasay opepny, inftead of 


% 
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| 375 His honour’d harp with care he firft {et down, 


Between the laver ‘and the filver throne ; 
Then proftrate ftretch’d before the dreadful man, 
- Perfuafive, thus, with accent foft began. 
O King! to mercy be thy foul inclin’d, 
380 And {pare the Poet's ever-gentle kind. 
A deed like this thy future fame would wrong, 
Fer dear-to Gods and Men is facred fong. 
 Self-taught I fing; by heav’n, and heav‘n alone 
The genuine feeds of Poefy are fown; 
385 And (what the Gods beftow) the lofty lay, 
To Gods alone; and god-like worth, we pay. 
Save then the Poet, and thy felf reward 5 | 
’Tis thine to merit, mine is to record. 
That here I fung, was force and not defire ; 
390 This hand reluctant touch’d the warbling wire: 
And let thy fon atteft, nor fordid pay 
Nor fervile flatt’ry ftain’d the moral lay. 


\ 
“ 


He likewife puts the words in the mouth of Demodoms, which 
gre here {poken by Phemixs; he. undoubtedly quoted by me- 


m 

What Homer adds after all this, to raife the charagter of his 
Poet, is very remarkably moral. That he never turned his 
ralents .o flattery, nor was it voluntarily that he ferved or enter- 
rain’d poworthy mea, but was merely compell’d co it by. their 
wWivlence. 


Vou. V F The 
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The moving words Telemachus attends, - 
His fire approaches, and the bard defends, 

395 Ob mix not, Father, with thofe impious dead 
The man divine; forbear that facred head; 
Medon the herald too our arms may {pare, 

_ Medon, who made my infancy his care; 
If yet he breathes, permit thy fon to give 

400 Thus much to gratitude, and bid him live. 

Beneath a table, trembling with difmay, 
Couch’d clofe to earth, unhappy Medex lay,. 
Wrapt in a new-flain Oxe’s ample hide: - 

Swift at the word he caft his skreen afide, 
40$ Sprung to the Prince, embrac’d his knee with tears, 
And thus with grateful voice addrefs’d his cars: 
- © Prince! O Friend! lo here thy Medon ftands; 
‘Ah ftop the Heroe’s unrefifted hands, 
Incens’d too juftly by that impious brood, 

410 Whofe guilty glories now are fet in blood. 

To whom Ulyffes with a pleafing eye: 

Be bold, on friendfhp and: my {on rely ; 


- Live; 


| 
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Live, an example for the world to read, 
How much mare. fafe the good than evil deed: 
4is Thou, with the heav’n-taught bard, in peace refort 
From blood and carnage to yon open court: 

Me other work TCQUITCS meme With tim’rous awe 


ry “ 


From the-dire {cene: th’ exempted two withdraw, . 
Scarce {ure of life, logk round,,..and trembling. move. 


420 To the bright altars of Protector Fove. = 
Mean-while Ulyfes fearch’d tke dome, to find 
If yet there live of all th’ offending kind. 
Not one! compleat the: bloody tale he found, 
All fteep’d in blood, all gafping on the ground, 


v. 413. Live, an éxample for the world to read 
How mach more fafe the good than evil deed.}" 


The moral intended to be Sn iN by the fable of the Ody{fey is, 
iftrefs, at length triumphant ; and 
vice, tho’ long fuccefsful, unfortunate in the conclufion : It isto this 


to fhew virtue, tho’ long in 


effet that Ulyffes here {peaks; and to give his words more weights 
he throws them into a fentence. Ic 1s with excellent judgment 
that it is here plac’d by Homer: The punifhmenc is no fooner 
over bur U/y/fes declares the equity of it; he fpeaks to all man- 
kind, and lays it down as an univerfal truth that virtue is to be 
sig ae betore vice, and invites us to the practice of the former, 

y fhewing the fuccefs of it in his own victory; and deters us 
from the latter, by reprefenting the ill confequences of it in the- 


y._ deftruction of the Suitors, 


v 


So, 


‘ 


\ 


425 So, when by hollow fhores the fither train 
° ° ¢ e ® : 
Sweep with their arching nets the hoary main, 


. And fcarcethe mefhy toils the copious draught contain, _ | 


All naked of their element, and bare, 
The fifhes pant, and gafp in thinner air; 
430 Wide o'er the {ands are {pread the ftiffning prey 
Till che warm fun exhales their foul away. . 
And now the King commands his fon to call 
Old Eurycles, to’ the deathful hall: 
The fon obfervant not a moment ftayss 
435 The aged Governefs with {peed obeys: 
The founding portals inftant they difplay; 
The matron moves, the Prince directs the way. 
"On heaps of death the ftern Ulyfes ftood, | 
All black with duft and cover’d thick with blood. 
| So 


v. 425. So, when by hollow fhors the fifher train 
Sweep with their arching nets the hoary main, | 
The Antients, remarks Exjffathixs, obferv’d that this is the only 
X ace where Homer manifeftly {peiks of catching ffh with nets; 
pe chofe words, Ub 5. v. 595. of the Iiad, 


aqme and fwecp away ~ 
Sons, Sires, and Wives, an undiftingnifh’d prey ; 


\ 


swhich in the Greek isexprefs'’d by afios Ais cino'th wavelype, may 
be apply’d to the taking of beafts or birds by nets, and confe- 


*. quegtly ought nat to be appropriated to fifhing, Thus it isevi- _ 


dent-chat this are was practis’d Very‘antiently amongft the Grect» 
ans; it was likewile known early to the Hebrews and c#gypti- 
Aine 
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44° So the grim Lion from the flaughter comes, 
Dreadful he glares, and terribly he foams, 
His breaft with marks of carnage painted o’er, 
' His jaws all dropping with the bull’s black gore.- 
Soon as her eyes the welcome object met, 
445 The guilty fall’n, the mighty deed compleat; 
A {cream of joy her feeble voice effay’d: | : 
The Heroe check’d her, and compos’dly faid. | 
Woman, experienc’d as thou art, controul 
Indecent-joy, and feaft.tby fecret foul. 


ans. Thus Ifaah xix. 8. The fifbers (of c£zypt) fhall mourns 
all they that cafi the angle into the brook {hall lament, and they that’ 
fpread nets wpon the waters {hall languifh, And that they &th’d the’ 
eas with nets is evident from Ezekiel XXVi, So It fhall be aplice 
for the foreading of nets in the midft of the fea. ~She comparifod 
is Ma jut; and the laft line of it- gives a peculiar honcur and 
diftinGion to Ulyffes: That Heroe is the Sun who kills the Sui 
tors, in application of the fimilitude. , 


v. 440. So the grim Lion, &c.} Enffathins agrees with an 
obfervation which has been made concerning the fimilitudes of 
the Odyffey, lib. 16. Hehere remarks that comparifons are as rare 
in the Odyffey as they are frequent in the Jéad; and that the dif- 
ference arifes from the difference of the fubje&s: The fubje& of 
the Iliad is great, and therefore properly illuftrated by noble Ima- 
ges, and’a variety of fublime comparifons: The fubje& of the 
Odyffey requires to be related in a lefs exalted ftyle, and with 
greater Gimplicity. This Book is an undeniable teftimony of the 
truth of this obfervation: the flory of it approaches nearer to the 
nature of the Iéad than any other book of the Odyffey, and we 
find ic is more adorn’d with comparifons than almoft all the rt’ 
of the Poem. 


F3  Winfals 
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490 T’infule the dead is cruel and unjuf ; 
Fate, and their crime, have funk them to the duft; 
Nor heeded thefe the cenfure of mankind, 
The good und bad were equal in their mind, 


Jultly 


V. 450. TJ” infult the dead is cruel and anjnff.]) The word in 

the original is cacavfe, and here fignifies a voice of joy. In o- 
ther places it is ufed to denote a forrowful lamentation. ° See 
Note 49. of the third Odyffey. I am wonderfully pleas’d with the 
noble fentiment of Ulyffes contained in thefe lines. Ic is full of 
piety and humanity: good-nature feels for che fufferings of any 
of its fellow-creatures. Even in punifament we are to remember; 
that thofe we punifh are men, and infli@ itas a neceffary juftice, 
hot as a criumph. Such here is the conduét of Ulyffes; he is fo 
far from rejoicing in his fuccefs, that he reftrains others from its 
rand feems to be a mourner at the funeral of his enemies. He 
Falls into the fame thought with Fob xxxi. 29. If I rejoiced at 
she defirultion of him that hated me, or lifted my felf vohen evit 
found him, If I faffered my month to fin, by wifbing a corfe to his 
forl, c, 
‘ Were a Prince, who makes war for glory, to ftand upon a 
‘field of bartle immediately after vitory, amidft the horrors of the 
dead, and the groans of the dying; it would furely mortify bis 
ambition te fee fuch horrible monuments of his glory. If the 
death of thoufands of brave men were weighed in a {cate againft 
@ name, a popular empty breath of a multitude, and if reafon 
held the ballance, how eafily would the difproportion be dif- 
covered? 

Ve 453- The geod and bad were equal in thcir mind.] 

There is fome obfcurity in thefe words, they neither refpeed the 
g00d nor the bad man, or as Homer exprefles it, 8 . 


Ou xaxiy edb privy so Sadr, 


A reverence is duetoagood man, and eonfequengly it is a crime to 
deny it; but why fhould it be objected to the Suitors as a faule 
thar they defpis’d the bad man, whofe aétions deferve to be def- 
pis’d >? Enftathins an{wers, xaxce may fignify vazrsvec, or a_per- 
fon of a low condition, the poor man, or the ftranger; and this 
juftines the affertion: But perhaps the Poet ufes ic co fhew that 
8 —-* they 
a 


se ” 


nd 
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Juftly the price of worthlefsnefs they paid, 
45 f And each now waiJs an unlamented thade. - 
But thou finceré! Oh Enryclea, fay, 
What maids difhonour us, and what obey? 
Then ‘fhe. In thefe thy kingly walls remain. 
(My fon) full firty of the handmaid train, | 
469 Taught by my care to cull the fleece, or weave, . 
And fervitude with pleafing tasks deceive; 
Of thefe, twice fix purfue their wicked way, . 
Nor me nor chatt Penelope obey 5 
Nor fits it that Zelemachus command ° 


495: (Young as he is) his mother’s Female band. : 


J Hente- . 
they defpis’d and outrag’d all men univerfally without diftin@ion,” 
whether perfons of probity or difhonefty; they confider’d not - 
the condition of others, but were infolerft to all mankind. . | 

. Ve 462. Of thefe, twice fix purfue their wicked way.) It is - 

“  sermarkable, obferves Monfieur Bayley that of fifty women, fe 
few as twelve only fheuld yield to the deGires of the Suitors, Bur 
it is not indeed affirm’d that the reft were ever tempted by any 

.Amportunities. Platarch, in his treatife of Education, informs us 
that Bion wittily apply’d this paflage to the ftudy of the fciences: 
When the Suitors fail’d in their attempts upon Penelope, they 
condefcended to addrefs her maids: fo men who are not cae 
pable of underftanding Philofophy, bufy themfelves with ftudies 
of no value. . 

Vv. 464. Nor fits i¢ that Telemachus command 
(Young as he is) his mother’s female band. 

This, remarks Exffathins, is an inftance of the maternal wifdom 
of Penelope; and at the fame time a vindication of Telemachus for 
not reftraining the infolence and immodefty of thefe female fer- 

- Wants; They were ouc of his jurifdiétion, and immediately un- 
des the proteftion of Peng/ope. But is not this removal of the 
F4 t faulc 


“ 
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Hence to the upper chambers let me fly; 

Where flumbers foft now clofe the royal eye; 

There wake her with the newsemessThe matron cry’d3-- 
Not fo (Uigfes more fedate reply’d) 


47 Bring firft the crew who wrought thefe guilty deeds. 


In hafte the matron parts: The King proceeds. 
Now to difpofe the dead, the care remains 
To you, my fon, and you, my faithful fwains; 


fault from Telemachns, an imputation upon the Queen? and if 
the fon wanted an excufe for not pan thing their crimes, is (he 
“mother unblameable, who not only permits the diforder of their 
lives, but forbids Telemachns to redrefs it? Is it to be fuppos’d 
‘that this chafte matron was more indulgent to female frailty than. 
Telemachnus? The true reafon is, Telemachus could not, and Peme- 
ope durft not. fhew a juft refentment againft thefe criminals: 
they had too great an intereft in the chief of the Suitors to fland 
an awe of the oe or fear her vengeance. This is evident, 
for Penelope her {0lf was in a great meafure in their power, and 
the fame authority thar rg see the Suitors in their infolence 
againit the Queen, woulg fupport thefe females againit her re- 
venge for their immodcefty. | 


v. 469. Not fo (Ulyfles more fedate reply’d.)] Ubffes gives this | 


injunction, becaufe he is unwilling to’ wound the eyes of Pene~ 
kpe with a {pectacle of fuch horror as the dead bodies and blood 
of the Suitors It was indeed neceffary to find fome reafonable 
pretext for not introducing the Queen immediately; this mighe 
be expected from the fondnefs and affe&ion of an husband to- 
wards a beloved wife, and therefore U/rffcs makes even his fond- 
nefs for her a reafun why be delays his difcovery, namely, his 
‘care not to grieve her with fuch a terribie fcene of flaughter: 
Befides. the death of the female fervants is to fucceed, and ic 
would have been indecent to have made her affifting or prefenc 
at their execution. The Poet reaps a further advantage from this 
condu&; for by it he introduces the difcovery to Penelope, in 


a time of leifure, and finds an opportunity to defcribe at large. 


that furprizing and tender incident, 


Th’ 
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Th’ offending females to that task we doom,, 
475 To wath, to {cent, and purify the room. 
-Thefe (ev'ry table cleans’d, and ev’ry throne, 
‘And all the melancholy labour done) 

Drive’ to yon’ court, without the Palace wall, 
There the revenging {word thal] {mite them all; 


V. 477.  —sammenmmethe melancholy Labony done) 
Drive to yon® court 

. le would in thefe ages, obferves Dacier, be thought’ barbarous +n 
a King to command his fon to perform an execution of fo much 
Rorror: but antiendy it was thoughc no difhonour: Thus in the 
Scriptures Gideon having taken Zebas and Sa/mana, two Midian 
_ Kings, commands his fon to kill them with the {word in his pre~ 
fence: But, continues that Author, I with Homer had deviated 

from this cuftom, that he had given both Ulyffes and Telemachas 
fentiments of more humanity, and fpar’d his Reader adefcriptian 

of fuch a terrible execution, Iam not delighted with ady thing 

thas has a tendency to Inhumanity more than that Lady; but ic 

may be anfwer’d, thac Homer was obliged to write according to 

the cuftom of the age. Virgil has afcrib’d an a& more cruel to 

the pious c£neas, who facrifices feveral unfortunate young men 

who were his captives. c4s. 11. v. 15. 


Then, pinion’d with their hands-behind, appear 

Th’ unhappy captives, marching in the rear ; 

Appointed off'vings in the vidfor’s name; 

To fprinkle with their blood the funeral flame. Dryden, 


toms of war in the days of efneas, and not to his inhumanity : 
But here it may feem effential to the very nawre of Epic Poetry: 
te relate this act of juftice: The moral of it is, to fee the good 
rewarded and the wicked punifhed, in the conclufion of the Fa- . 
ble. Thefe criminals had been as guilty in their feveral Capaci- 

" ties as the Suitors themfelvess it was therefore neceflary that their 
punifhment fhould be fec before the Readers as well ag that of 
the Suitors. " 


_ This a& is to be afcribed to the manner of the age, wand the cof- 


Fy So. 
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480 So with the Suitors let them mix in duft, 
- Stretch’d in a long oblivion of their tuft. — 
‘He faid: The lamentable traia appear, 
Each vents a groan, and drops a tender tear ; 
Each’d heav’d ber mournful burthen, and beneath 
485 The porch, depos’d the ghaftly heaps of death. 
The Chief fevere, compelling each to move, 
Urg'd the dire task imperious from above. 
With thirfty {ponge they rub the tables o’er, 
(The fwains unite their toil) the walls, the floor 
49° Wath, with th’ effufive wave, are purg’d of gore. 
Qnce more the palace fet in fair array, 
‘To the bafe court the females take their way; 
There compafs'd clofe between the dome and wall, 
(Their life's laft {cene) they trembling wait their fall. 
49§. Then thus the Prince. To thefe fhall we afford - 
A fate fo pure, as by the martial {word ? 
To thefe, the nightly proftitutes to thamie, - 
And bafe revilers of our houfe and name ?- 
Thus {peaking, on the circling wall he ftrung 
$00 A fhip’s tough cable, from a column hung ; 
_ Near the high top he ftrain’d it ftrongly round, - 
Whence no contending foot could reach the ground. 
: 
| Their 


f 
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Their heads above, connected in a row, _ 
They beat the air with quiv’ring feet below: 


‘Og Thus on fome tree hang ftruggling in the fuare, 


The doves or thruthes flap theit wings in air. 

Soon fied the foul impure, and left bebind 

The empty corfe to waver with the wind. 
Then forth they led Melanthiws, and began 


"FO Their bloody work: They lopp’d away the man, 


Morfel for dogs! then trimm’d with brazen theers 
The wretch, and fhorten’d of his nofe and ears; 
His hands and feet laft felt the cruel fteel: 

He roar’d, and torments gave his foul to hellew. - 


STS" They wath, and to Uiyfes take their way, 


4 


So ends the bloody bufinefs of the day. 


t 


- i 
v. sos. Thus on fome tree hung firnggling in the {nare.| No- 
thing can better reprefent to us the Image of thefe fufferers chark 
this Gmilicude of a bird taken by the neck in a gin or fhare. 
Hobbs in his verfion has omiitced it; .and Dacier has abridg’d the 
whole defcription. . 
Enfiathins 1s pleafant upon the death of thefe wantons. What 
a certain perfon, fays he, once {poke df a fip-tree. od which 
his clamorous wife had hang’d herfelf, vix. I wifh all trees bore 
Jach fruit ; may be apply’d to thefe ropes, It weve to be wifh’d 
shat all noofes could catch [auch birds, This remark has efca- 
ped the notice of Madam Dacier; -becaufe the race of clamo- 
fous women has been long extinét, and therefore there was no 
eccafion to prefcribe a remedy for 2 difeafe unknown to thefe 
happy ages. | | 


~ 
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Th ARGUMENT. 


Euryclea awakens Penelope with the News of 
Ulyfles’s return, and.the death of the Sustors. 
Penelope fcarcely credits her,. but fappofes fome 
God has punifl’d them, and defcends from ber 


“filed in doubt. At the firft interview of 


lyffes and Penelope, foe is quite unfatisfy’d. 
Minerva reftores bin he ants of Be ob: 
but the Queen continues incredulous, till by fome 
circumftances fhe ts convinced, and falls nto all 
the tranfports of paffion and tendernefs. They 
recount to each other all that bas paft durin 
their long feparation. The next morning U- 
lyffes, arming himfelf and bis friends, goes 
from the city to wiftt bis Father. 
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OF THE. 


ODYSSEY. 


HEN to the Queen, as in repofe the lay, 
T The N&Pfe with eager rapture fpeeds her ways 
The tranfports of her faithful heart fupply 
A fudden youth, and give her wings to fly. 


And 


NOTES. 


This book contains the Difcovery of U/y{fes to Penelope. Mon- 
fier. Rapin is very fevere upom fome parts of it; whole obje&ie 
ons I fhall here recite. 

| The difcovery of Usffes to his Queen was the moft favoura- 
"ble occafion imaginable tor the Poet to give us fome of the nicett 
touches of his art; but as he has managed it, it has nothing but 

faint and weak furprizes, cold and languifhing aftonifhments, and 

very little of that delicacy and exquifitenefs which ought to ex- 

prels a conjugal tendernefs: He leaves his wife two long in ss 


~ 
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3 And fleeps my child ?-the rev’rend matron cries: 
-Uiyfes lives! arife, my child, arife! | 
At 


and diftruft, and fhe is too cautious and circum{pe& ; the forma-: 
lities the obferves in being fully affur’d, and her care to a& with 
fecurity, are fet down in number and meafure, left fhe fhould 
fall into any miftake; and this particularity makes the ftory dull; 
in a place that fo much requires brisknefs and livelinefs. Oughs. 
not the fecret inftinét of her love to have infpir’d her with other 
featiments? and fhould not her heart bave told her, what her 
eyes could not? Love is penetrating, and whifpers more to 
us than the fenfes can convey; but Homer underfteod not this- 
Philofophy :; Virgil who makes Dido forefee that c4neas defigns 
to’ leave hef, would have made betcer advantage of this favourable 
opportunity. , 
> The ftrength of this objeftion confifts chiefly in the long incre- | 
dulity of Penelope, and the flownefs the ufes to make an undenia- 
ble difcovery: This Rapin judges to be contrary to the paffion 
love, and confequently that the Poet writes unnaturally, 
There is fomewhat of the Frenchman in this Critictfm: Fewer 
in his opinion wants vivacity; and if Rapin had been to have 
drawn Ubffes, we had feen him all tranfport and extafy. Buc 
where there is moft fancy, there is often the leaft judgment. Pee 
nelope thought Ulyffes to be dead; he had beenabfene twenty years ; 
and ‘thro’ abfence and his prefent difguife. he was another per- 
fon from that Uiyffes whom fhe knew, when he fail’d to Troy; 
fo' that he was become an abfolute ftranger. From this obferva- 
tion we may appeal to the Reader’s judgment, if Penelope, with- 
out full conviction, ought to be perfuaded that this perfon was the 
real Ulyffes? And how could fhe beconvinc’d, but by asking ma- 
ny quettions, and defcending co particularities, which muft necef- 
farily occafion delay in the difcovery? If indeed Ufffes and Pene- 
lope had met after a fhorrer abfence, when one view would have 
ar’d her that he was her real husband, then too much cranfport 
could mot have been exprefs’d by the Poet: but this is not the 
cafe, fhe is frft to know her Husband, before fhe could or ought 
toexprefs her fondnefs for his return, otherwife fhemight be in. 
darger of mifplacing it upon an impoftor: but fhe is no fooner 
convinc’d that Ulyffes is aétually recurn’d, but fhe receives him 
with as much fondnefs as can be expreffed, or as Rapin could 
require. 


onceecaeea TRING sc a ee 
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At length appears the long-expeéted hour! 
Ulyfés comes! The Suitors are no mere! 


While yet he focaks, her povo'rs of life decay, 

She fickens, trembles, falls, and faints away: 
At length récov’ring, to his arms fhe flew, 
And firain’d him clofe, as to bis breaft fhe grew. 


*Till this moment the difcovery was not evidently made, and her 
pelton souls have been unfeafonable ; but this is no fooner done; 

ut fhe falls into an agony of affeGtion. If the had here appear’d 
cool and indifferent, there had been weight in Rapin’s objections, 
Befides Ariftorie informs us, there was a Play, call’d, The Fale 
Ulyffes: It was form’d upon a ftory of a perton who defign’d to 
farprize Penelope, and told her, that he was her husband; and to 
confirm it, pretended to remember a Bow, which he ufed before 
he went to the fiege of Tray. This thews that Penelepe had been 
in danger from impoftors, and it is therefore very prudent in 
ae to be upon the guard, and not to yield without full con- 
Victron, . 

But there is a difpute of a different nature mentioned by Mon- 
fieur Bayle; namely, whether if Penelope had yielded to an im- 
po ftor, believing him to be really Unfes, fhe had been guilty of 
adultery? Monfeur Bafnage thus argues: “ Let us fuppofe 
‘¢ wife tranfported with love fer an husband, running eagerly 
“* to the perfon fhe miftakes for him: This woman has no de- 
«¢ fign to be deceived, one cannot blame her ardor; it is lawful, 
‘¢ if he proves her real husband: in fhore. her ignorance is in- 
“© voluntary, and occafion’d folely by a laudable paffion for her 
“ husband: Yet, if this perfon prove an adulterer, is the wife 
*¢ entirely excufable? ought her eagernefs and precipitation to 
ce give her no uneafinefs? undoubtedly it ought, becaufe the is 
¢* fuppos’d fo act precipitately, without a full examination: her 
¢ paffion is ftronger than her reafon, and therefore fhe is blame- 
« able.’ The Author of the General Critique on Maimbonrg is 
more indulgent: He judges that if a woman does not refate a 
fri& examination out of a blameable motive, the is excufable, tho’ 
fhe happens to oblige an impoftor. « If a wife, deceived by the 
«¢ refemblance between her husband and an impoftor, hall allow: 
«¢ che latter all che privileges of the marriage-bed, this action is 
« no ftain to her cheftity; and che husband would be the moft . 

“ unreafonable 


- 
= 
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No more they view the golden light of day; 
10 Arife, and blefs thee with the glad furvey! 


‘Touch’d | 


te unreafonable creature breathing, fhould he blame it as‘a breach 
** of conjugal fidelity, provided the is no way acceffary to the im- 
«© poGtion.” So that according to this Author, tho’ the wife is 
betray’d by her precipitation, yet fhe is to be accounted innocent ; 
becaufe the precipitation is occafion’d by a vehemence of love for 
her husband... Bur 1 fear few husbands who fhould take cheir wives 
an fuch circumftances would excufe them; or believe that they had 
us’d due circumfpeGion. In fhort, Monfieur Bayle rightly dé- 
cides the queftion, by faying, chat every perfon who aéts preci- 
pitately is culpable; and that no perfon can a& rationally, with- 
our a full and facisfattory examination, And indeed if chis rule 
were obferv’d, there would fcarce be any room for the afore- 
{aid fuppofition. The refemblance between man and man is ne- 
ver fo perfe&, burt the difference upon a ftri& obfervation is dif- 
eernible; we may therefore conclude, that a wife who fhould 
fuffer fuch a deceit, was not very unwilling to be deceiv’d; ef 
recially when there muft be between a man and wife a chou- 
fend particularities, which could only be .auwn to the wife and 
husband, which upom a due fcritiny would difcover the impof- 
ture. 
. I fear I fhall be tedious to the Reader, by mentioning ano- 
ther aye of a Gmilar nature ftarted by Seneca. ¢ If any per- 
«¢ fon fhould make an affignation wich his own wife in difguife, 
“ cuppomns her to be the wife of another perfon, would he be 
s¢ guilty of adultery?” He anfwers in the affirmative; tho’ the 
wite her felf would be innocent; for he is guilty intentionally, 
‘This may be illuftrated by the example of Facob, who was blame- 
lefs when he was deceived by Leah, who perfonated his wife 
Rachel; but Leah was culpable, tho’ hae was innocent, for 
fhe very well knew that fhe was not wife to Facob, But this is 
the province of 2 Cafuift, not of a Commentator. 

v. 6. Ulyfles Eves! Ulyflles comes!] Inthe Greek it is 
literally, Ubffes is come, he is at length come to his Palace. This 
laft circumftance is not ataucalogy; for, obferves Eaffathins, a 

erfon may be returned to his country, and yet never arrive at his 
mily: Thus Agamemnon reach’d his dominions in fafety, but 
was aflaflinaced before he came to his Palace. We may obferve in 
general, that Esryc/ea and Penelope thro’ their whole conference 
fpeak with brevity; Homer was too good a judge of human na- 
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Touch’d at her words, the mournful Queen rejoin’d, 
Ah! whither wanders thy diftemper’d mind? 
The righteous pow'rs who tread the ftarry skies, 
The weak enlighten and confound the wife, 
? 14 And human thought, with unrefifted {way, 
| Deprefs or raife, enlarge or take away: 
Truth, by. their high decree, thy voice forfakes, 
And Folly, with the tongue of W.fdom {peaks. 
Unkind, the fond illufion to impofe! 
, 20 Was it to flatter, or deride my woes? . 
Never did I a fleep fo {weet enjoy, 
Since my dear Lord left Ishaca for Troy: | 
| > A Why 


- 


ture, to reprefent them {peaking with prolixity. Paffion is al- 
ways in hafte, and delivers it felf with precipitation; and this is 
| very well painted in this interview : Ewsryclea is in a tranfport of 
| joy for the return of U//fzs, and Penelope has all her affections 
| awaken’d ac the news of it. a 
| V. 13. The vighteons pow'rs who tread the fsrry skies, 
| | The wea enlighten, and confound the wife. } 
Fhis is an admirable fentimenc : it is confonant to many expref- 
fions in the holy Scriptures, God is the Lord of fpirits, and gives 
| and cakes away as feems beft to his infinitewifdom. The thoughts 
| of. man, as-well as his life, are equally in che power of the Al- 
mighry. - 
| 21. Never did I a fleep fo fweet enjoy, &c.] Homer, obferves 
| Enftathins, very judicioufiy mentions this profound fleep of Pene- 
lope; for it might have been thought improbable, that fhe fhould 
not wake at the noife and confufion of the battle. It was folely to 
reconcile it to credzbiliry, that in a preceding book Pallas was in- 
traduc’d to throw her into it: befides, the womens aparrment was 
always in the upper part of the houfe, and was from rhence called 
, Uripwov: and confequently Penelope was at a fufticient diftaace Bis 
| ro me 


od 
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Why muft-I wake to grieve, and curfe thy fhore? 
O ‘Troyesamay never tongue pronounce thee more! 
2s Be gone: another ‘might have felt our rage, 
But age is facred, and we {pare thy age. 

To whom. with warmth: My foul a lie difdains; 
Ulyfes lives, thy own Ulfes reigns: 7 
That ftranger, patient of the Suitors wrongs, | 
30 And the rude licence of ungovern'd tongues, — 

He, he is thine! thy fon, his latent gueft — 
Long knew, but lock’d the fecret in his breaft; 
With well-concerted art to end his woes, .- 
And burft at once in vengeance of the foe#, . _ ' 
. While yet he fpoke, the Queen in tranfport {prung 
Swift from the couch, and round the matron hung; 
| Faft 


va 


the place of the combat, and may be eafily fuppos’d not to be: - 


wak’d by it. | . 

The circumftance of Penelope’s not being awak’d by the cries 
of the Suitors, furnifhes us with 2 reafon why are not 
heard by the Jshacans that liv’d near the Palace: for if fhe who 
is within the Palace fs not difturb’d by the noife, it is credible 
enough, that the Greeks who liv’d at fome diftance from the Pa- 
lace fhould noc hear it. 

Ve 3S- wee The Queen in tranfport fprang 
Swift from the couch : 
We are not to gather from this tranfport of Penelope, that fhe is 
fully convine’d of the return of Ulyffes: She is yet incredulous; 
but fhe muft have been infenfible if the had continued unmov’d 
at the mention oi the arrival of am husband, whofe return has 
been defcrib’d chro’ the whole Odyffey as the chief objet of all - 
her defres. Beldes, the receives the death of the Suitors with 

° Joys 


SF wT wees: 


“BPFsnges 
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re 
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Faft from her eye defcends the rolliag tear, 
Say, once more fay, is my Uiyfes here? 
How could that numerous and outragious band 
40 By one be flain, tho” by an Heroe’s hand? 
I faw it not, the cries, but heard alone, 
~ ‘When death was byfy, a loud dying. groan; . 
The damfel train. turn’d pale at every..wound, 
Immur’d we fate, and:catch’d each paffing found; 


% 


joy; the cannet disbelieve the teftimany of Esryclea concérning: 
their deaths; but thinking it impoffible that chey fhould be flain 
by any one perfon; Me afcribes their deftru@ion nor to Utes, but © 


a Deity. But then is not fuch a fuppofition extravagant? and can, 


at be reconciled.to probability, thac.a God theuld really be fuppo- 
fed to defcend to work their deftru@ion? Ic Hyg be anfwer’d, that. 
the excefs of the aflertion ought to be afcrib’d ro the excéfs of 
joy in the {peaker: Penelope is in a tranfport, and no wonder if 
fhe fpeaks with amplification: fhe judges it impoffible that fuch a: 

eat event fhould be wrought by a mortal hand; and it is there- 
fore very natural, while fhe is under a furprize, and her 
thoughts rais’d above the bqunds of calm Reafons to afcribe it 
to a Deity. sO . 

It has been.believ'd that all the motions of good and bad De-. 
mons that prevail’d among the Antients were borrow’d from. 
truth, and thae they receiv’d them by tradition front the offices. 
of good and bad Angels: If I might be allow’d to make this fup- 
pofition, chen what Penelope here tpeaks may be reconcil’d co ftri@ 

"verity; then we may find a reafon why fhe may without extrava- 
" gance afcribe the Suitors deaths to a Demon, or Deity. Thus, 
a Kings; cap. xix. v. 35. That night the Angel of the Lord went 
ont and {mote in the camp of the Affyrians an hundred fonrfcore and 
five thoufand. If this fuppofition be thoughe difallowable, the fore 
mer will bea fufficient vindication. I will only add that the Poet 
artfully turns the incredulity of Penelope so the praife of Ubffess 
the exploic was fo great, that no mortal was brave enough to 
exform it; it muft therefore be wrought by a God; but thisGod. 

is at length difcover’d to be Ulyfis. 


When. 
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45 When death bad feiz’d her prey, thy fon ica 
And at his nod the damfel train defcends ; 
There terrible in arms Utes ftood, 
And the dead Suitors almoft {wam in blood; ~~ 
Thy heart had leap’d the Herae to furvey, 
5° Stern as the, furly lion o’er his ‘prey, 
Glorious ia gore!—.0w with fulphureous fires, 
The dome he purges, now the flame afpires; 
Heap’d lie the dead without the Palace walls,oms 
Hafte, daughter hafte, thy own Ulyffes callst" 
$$ Thy every with the bounteous Gods beftow, 
Enjoy the prefent good, ond former Woe 5 
Ulffes lives his vanquith’d foes to fee; 
He lives to thy Zelemachus and thee ! 
Ab no! with fighs Penelope rejoyn'd, 
Go Excefs of joy difturbs thy wand’ring mind; 7 ; 
How ‘bleft this happy hour,’ fhould he appear, 
Dear to us all, to me fupremely dear! j 7 
. Ah.no! fome God the Suicors deaths decreed, 
Some God defcends, and by his hand they. bleed» 
6s Blind! to contemn the ftranger’s righteous caule, 
And violate all hofpitable laws! , 3 
The good trey hated, and the Pow'rs defy ‘ds 
But heav’n is juft, and by a God they dy’d, - 


= 
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For never matt Upses view this fhore; 
70 Never ! the lov’d Ufes is no more! 
_ Whag werds (the matron cries) have reach’d my ears? 
Doubt we his prefence, when he now appears? 
Then hear convittien: Ere the fatal dap 
That fore’d Uiges o’er the watry way, 
aya Boar fierce-rufhing in the fylvan war _ | 
Plough’d half his thigh ; I faw, I faw the f{car, —~ 
And wild with tran{port had reveal’d the wound; 
But ere I fpoke, he rofe, and check’d the found. 
Then daughter hafte away! and if a lie 
So Flow from this tongue, then let thy fervant die! 
_ To whom with dubious joy the Queen replies, 
Wife is thy foul, but errors feize the wife; 
The works of Gods what ‘mortal can furvey, 
Who knows their motives, who fhall trace their way ! 
But 


v. 83. The works of Gods what mortal can farvey?} This 
affertion is made with great iudgmenct. eryclea had given al- 
moft a demonftrative proof chat the was rot miftaken in the per- 
fon of U‘yffes: fhe had inftanced in the {car which he received 
by a boar on mount Parnaffus ; and this feem’d to be an undenia- 
ble evidence of her veracity: what method then could the Poee 
take to carry on Penelope's incredulity, and give her room to ge- 


well explain’d by Zujtathins. Penelope (obferves that Author) an- 
fwers with profound wifdom; her words are fhort, but contain 
excellent truth and morality : This is her meaning: ‘ Eurycleay 
** you appeal to your fenfes for the truth of your affirmation : 

Vou. V. . G “6 you 


* Gf fuch evidence with any appearance of reafon? This is very — 
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85 But learn: we infant how the Suitors trod - 
The paths of death, by Man or bya God. = = 
“hus {peaks the Queen, and no reply attends, - 
But with alternate joy and fear defcends ; < 
At ev'ry ftep debates, -her Lord to prove! 
goOr rufhing to his arms, confefs her love! - == 


* you fa@ the wound, and touch’d it as you bath’d him; and he 
«¢ forbad you to make a difcovery of his perfon: from hence you 
*¢ conclude, that it is Ufffes who has flain the Suitors; not re- 
<¢ membring that the Gods are able thus to fhew themfelves to man, 
** and aflume at their pleafure fuch difguifes: How then do yoy 
*: know but this is a God? Are you able ro know the. ways of a 
“© Deiry?”” To this Ewryclea makes no.reply; from whence we 

‘may gather, that it was believ’d to be an uhdeniable truth, that 
the divine Beings fometimes affum’d the fhape of man, and ap- 
pear’d vifibly upon earch. Such expreffions as thefe might al- 
moft perfuade us of the reality.of a former conjeGtures that 
thefe notions were borrow’d from a tradition of the appearances 
of Angels; they being fo confonant to the teftimony of the holy 
Scriptures, and fo agreeable to the manifeftations of thofecceleftial 
Beings. 


" v.89. At ev'ry flep debates, her Lord to prove, 
- Or rufhing to his arms, confefs her love.} 

Penelope apprehends that the perfon mentioned by Esryclea is not 
Ulyffes; yet her apprehenfions are not fo flrong as to exclude all , 
hopes that he is her husband ; in this ftace of uncertainty fhe de- — | 
fcends, doubtful whether to meet him as fuch, or firft to- prove 
Bim whether he be the real Ufffes; and this explains her condu@ 
in this place: If he evidently were U4ffes, the ought to receive 
him with cranfpore; bue if he be not U/yffes, chen all fuch advan- 
ces would be aéts of immodefty, and a reproach to her prudence. 
Ladies are -beft judges of what is decent amongft Ladies, and 
Madam Dacier affirms, that the point of decency is well main- 
rain’d by Homer thro’ this whole interview; and that.Antiquity ~ 
can fhew nothing wherein a feverity of manners is better obferv- 
ed. And indeed it muft be allow’d, that in this refpe& Perclope 
proceeds with no more than a neceflary caution; it would have been 

fp very 


¢ 
’ 


f 
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Then gliding. thro’ :the marble valves in ftate, 

Oppos’d, before the thining Fire the fate. 

The Monarch, by a column bigh enthron’d, 

His eye withdrew, and fix’d it on the ground; 
9¥ Curious to hear his Queen the filence break : 

Amaz’d fhe fate, and impotent to {peak ; 


“ 


O’er 


very abfurd to have defcrib’d her flying to the embraces of 2 
ftranger, merely upon the teftimony of Ewryclea, without waiting 
for a perfonal and ocular demonftration. - 

v.93. The Monarch, by a column high enthron’d.| The cir- 
cumftance of perfons of figure being piac’d by a column occurs 
Frequently in the Odyffey, 1¢ may therefore be neceflary to explain 
ic: it is mentioned twice in the eighth books mp2¢ xscye peaxpov 
éptioas, buc being there apply’d to Demodocus who was blind, it 
knay be thought to mean oaly that he lean’d againft che pillar by 
reafon of his blindnefs: but this is not the full import of the 
words, they denote dignity; and a feat erefted near the column 
was a feat of diftin@ion. - Thus 2 Kings xi. 14. Behold .the King 
Stood by a pillar, eri v8 sUne, as the manner was, andthe Princes, oc. 
by the King. Thus we fee the Royal flation was by fome re- 
markable Pillar; Jofephus expreffes it by ti tie oxic, which 
probably is a corrapsion ; it ought co be eri tit chaue, juxta colum- 
nam: Thus again, 2 Kings xxili. 3. And the King ffood by a 
pillar, and made a covenant, &c. So that by this expreffion of 
Ulyffes being feated-by acolumn, we are to underftand that he re- 
ceived Penelope as a King; he cook che royal feat, to convince 
her that he was che real Ud/fes. : 


“VW. 94s : withdrew, and fix’d it on the ground; 
Curions to hear his Queen the filence break.) 
‘We have all along been vindicating the condu& of Penelpe, for 
not immediately acknowledging Usffcs. Her ignorance of his per- 
fen is her vindication; but how then is Ulyffes to be juftited, 
who isin no doubc about Penelope? Why does he not fly with 
tranfporr to the wife of his affection? The reafon is very evident: 
he very well knows that Penelope is uncertain about his perfon; 
he therefore forbears to offer aes to her’ modefty by: any roe 
Bw 2 TELLS, 


‘ - 


« 
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O’er all the man her: eyes fhe rolfs-in vain, | . 
Now hopes, new ftars; now-knows; then doubts again. ° 
At length TelemachtstaueemOh who can find | 

1000 woman like Penelope unkind? 
Why thus in filence? why with winning charms 
Thus flow, ta fly with rapture to his.arms? | 
Beubborn the breaft that with no trahfport glows, 

| _ When twice ten years are paft of mighty woes: 


' greffes, while fhe is in this ftate of uncertainty, and which decen- 
cy requires her to refufe, till fhe is affur’d chat the perfon who 
offers them is Ulyffes. . 

‘Homer tells us, that Ulyffes turn’d his eyes coward the ground, 
Exfiathins imagines, that he does it that Penelope may not imme- 
diately difcover him; but perhaps che Poet intended no more 
than to draw Ulyffts here, as he drew him in the Iliad, Lib. 3, 
and defcribe him according to his ufual behaviour, . 


| In thonght profoandy 
His mode? eyes he fix'd spon.the ground, — 


Thus alfo he is reprefented by ‘Ovid, Metam, lib, 13. 


" - | Mftitit atgne ocnlos panlam telluve moratess 
_ Sufialst 


Then from his feat arofe Laertes’ fon, ; 
» Look'd down a while, and pans'd ere be began. Dryden. 


tee 


vy. 96. Amaz’d fhe fate, and impotent to fpeak.] The Reader J 
will ert be ie to know how Penelope accofts Ulffes in 
this firft interview, andthe Poet manages ic with excellent judg- 
ment: She muft be fuppos’d to.be under a great furprize_ and , 
confufion of thought, this furprize takes away her {peech¢ fhe is 
roft between-hopes and fears, and canfequently ie is very natural, 
before the {peaks, to examine him with her eyes. 


_ To 
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‘10$ To foftnefs loft, to {ponfal love unknown, ° 
The Gods have ferin’d that rigid heart of ftone® 
O my Teleniachns ! the Queen rejoin'd, | 
Diftracting fears confound my lab’ring mind; ~ 
Pow'rlefs to fpeak, I {carce uplift my eyes, 
, 110 Nor dare to queftion: doubts on doubts arife, 
O deign he, if Uiy/fes, to remove 7 . | 
Thefe boding thoughts, and. what he is, to prove! | 
~ Pleas'd with her virtuous fears, the King replies, 
Indulge, my fon, the cautions of the wife; 
—-IY'S Time fhall the truth to fure remembrance bring: 


_ 


'y, 106. The Gods have form’d that rigid heart of fione.) Ye 

- has been obje&ted that Zelemachus here makes too free a remon- 
{trance to Penelope; and that he is wanting in reverence towards 
his mother. Exfathins anfwers, that he fpeaks no more than 
Ubjffes fays himfelf, m the procefs of the ftory, and confequenrly 
he is no mére blameab!e. Burt che cafe is nor the fame, there is 
a difference between a fon and a husband, and what is decent in 
the mouth of the latcer would be irreverent in the former. Spoz- 
danas is of opinion, that he offends againft shape i juveniliter ni- 
mis infultavit; and Ubffes feems to reprefs his ardor, 


‘Indulge, my fon, the cantions of the wife 
"No more ems 


Datier anfwers, that Telemachas being fully affur’d that it is the 

real Ulffes, feems fhock’d ae the indifference of Penelope. And 

sndeed the warmth of the expreflion is to be imputed to the e- 

motion of the fpeaker; fo that we are not co look upon it as an 

outrage of decency toward Penelope, but @ warm expoftulation 
“ occafion’d by his zeal for Ub{fes. | 


a 


G a 4 CThis 


120 The homicide retreats to foreign lands ; 
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This garb of Poverty belies the King; 

No more.-This day our deepeft care. requires, 
Cautious to a& what thought mature in{pires. 
If one man’s blood, tho’ mean, diftain our hands, 


oe 


Vv. 116. The garb of Poverty belies the Ki-g.] This exprefion 
furnifhes another caufe for the incredulity of Penelcpe; Uljffes 
imputes i¢ co his difguife, and is far from refenting it as a-want 
of conjugal affe@ion. I muft confefs, that here may feem to be 
an unfealonabletranfition ; Homer brings U/ffes and pee: rogethers 
raifes our expectations ro fee a warm and tender defcription at 
the difcovery of the husband to the wife, and all of a fudden he 
ftarts trom the fubje&, and leaves us under an unceitainty equal 


to that of Penelpe. ‘The {cene clofes too abruptly, and Homera&s - 


Jike one who invites his. guefts to an- entertainment, and when 


they were fate down with an eager dpa takes away their | 
> 
> 


dinner. But then it may be anfwer'’d, that the occafion prefles: 
Ulyffes finds it neceflary to provide for his own fafety, before the 


people of Lhaca are inform’d of the flaughter of the Suitors; this - 


1s the d:ctate of good fenfe; he firft a&s the wife man, by guard- 
ing agaim{t an imminent dangers and then fhews the tender hus- 
band, by his affeion to Penelope: and this is the reafon why he 
adjourns the difcovery. Befides, this interval, which is very fhort 
gives time to Penelope to recolle& her f{pirits from furprize, and 
makes her miftrefs of her own thoughts. In that view the Rea- 
der is to look upon this break; like a paufe berween the acts in 
a Tragedy, and as an artful interruption co introduce the unfa- 
velling more naturally, and with greater probability. 


ve 119. If one man’s blood Upffes here 
very conclufively: If me Bo who has Nhat oe nants thood 
only, and that man of inferior ftation; if he is yet obliged to fly 
into banifhment, left he fhould be flain by any of the dead per- 
fon’s relations or friends; what have they to tear, who have not 
‘only flain one man, but above an hundred, and thefe not Plebi- 
ans, but Princes? They muft neceffarily have many avengers 

who will be ready to purfue our lives. 
But it may be objected, that Uses is a King, and therefore a- 
bove apprehenfions of punifhment, ’Tis true, Ulyfes is a King» 
iC oo | mn yet 


‘ n 
&e we a . ¢ 
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By us, in -hesps th’ illuftrious peerage falls, 

Th’ important deed our whole attention cals, 
Be that thy care, Zelemachus replies, _ 

The world confpires:to {peak Ulyfes wiles 


125 For Wifdom all is thine! lo I obey, 


And dauntlefs follow where you lead the way ; 
:Nor fhalt thou in the day of danget find 
Thy coward fon degen’rate lag behind. 
Then inftant to the bath, (the Monarch cries) 


130 Bid the gay youth and {prightly virgins rife, 


“Thence all defcend in pomp and proud array, 
And bid the dome refound the mirthful lay ; 


yet fubdject to the laws: his government was not fo Hefpotic, as 


10 have no reafon to fear the refentments of the chicf families of 
his fubjets, whofe heirs were flain by bis hand. I cannot en- 
‘tirely agree with Dacier in this laft fentiment: Uldffes had only 


‘done an a& of juftice upon thefe offenders, and had tranfgrefs’d 


no law by it, and ought therefore to apprehend no vengeance from 
the law, 1 fhould rather afcribe the apprehenffons of Uf/es, to a 
fear of a fudden affaule from the friends of the Suitors before he 


‘could difcover himfelf to be the real Ulyffes. He is afraid of an 
“aflaffinacion, not a legal punifhment; the rage of the people, noc 


the juftice of che law. 

v. 121. Th’ important deed our whole attention calls.)  Ubffes, 
to prove Telemachus, and to form a judgment of his wifdom, asks 
his advice upon the prefent emergence; buc the Poet in his an- 
{wer obferves a due decency: Telemachus pays a laudable deference 
to the fuperior wifdom of Ulyffes, and modeftly fubmits to his 
judgment. What we are to gather from this conduct is, thac 
no perfon fhauld be fo felf-contiding in his own judgment, ag 
to a pife chat of other men, though thofe men are inferior in 
wifdom. - 


G4 _ * While 


> 


\ 
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While the fweet' Lyrift airs of raptute: fings,': eos 

_ And fornrs the dance refponfive to the firings" 
13 That hence th’elided pafferigers may fay, 2 6 -~ 
Lo! the Quetn' weds! we heat the fpeufal lay! 

The Suitors death-unknown, ‘till we remove 

Far frem the court, and aé&t infpi¥’d by Jove. 
an e ghee To aa Ot ies 
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Vv. 135. That hence th’elnded paffengers may fay, 
‘Le! the Queen wed s———eninine} 
This is an inftance of che art of Ulrffes, eflential to his character; 
and maintaim’d thro’ the whole Odyffey. Enffathins excellently ex- 
plains the reafon of this. condu@: The Suttors had been accufto~ 
med (to retire from the Palace, and fleep in other places by night: 
is would therefore have alarm’d the whole city, and made them 
apprehenfive that fome calamity had befallen them, if there had 
not appeas’d a feeming reafon why they returned not to their fe- 
- veral houfes as ufual-; U/yffes theretore invents this. ttratagem fo 
deceive them into an opinion that they ftayed to. celebrate the 
Queen’s nuptials, -But there appears to be a-ftrong objection a- 
gainft this parc of the relation: we have already feen the Suicors 
flain, without being heard by the Jthacans of the city; is it then 
probable that the found of the mufic fhou!d be heard abroad, when 
the cries, fhouts and groans, during the fght, were not heard out 
of the Palace? Was the mufic louder than thefe united noifes? 
It is not eafy to folve this difficulty, unlefs we are allowed to i- 
magine that the more than ufual flay of the Suitors in the Pa- 
Jace had rats’d the curiofity of fome of the Zthacaus to enquire the 
reafon of ir; who confequently approaching the Palace might 
hear the mufick and dancing, and conclude that it was, occafion’d 
by the Queen's marriage. Befides, in the ftillnefs of the night, a 
‘lower found may be turcher heard, than one more loud, during 
the noife and hurry of the day: it being evident from the prace- 
ding book, that the ight was by day. . 


Ve 337> "Til we remove 
Fur from the court ; 


. 3] ; 
It may be ask’d, what occalions this recefs of Ulyffes? Will he be 
better able to refift his enemies in the country than in: the city? 
The anlwer is, he withdraws that he may_avoid the firft re- 
2: : . fencmencs 
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Thys {poke the King: Th’ obfervant train obey, ~ 
140 At once they.bathe, and dyefs ia proud arrays 
The Lyrift ftrikes the firing; gay youths advance, : 
‘ And fair-zon’d. daméfels form the f{prightly dance, 
The voice, attun’d to inftraméntal founds, 
Afcends the roof; the vaulted roof rebounds; ; . 
145 Not unobfery’d: the Greeks eluded fay a weg 6 tee 
Lo! the Queen weds! we hear the {poufal lay? |. 
Inconftant! to admit the bridal hour. ee 
‘Thus theyeeesbut nobly chafte fhe weds no more, 
Meaa-while the weary’d King the bath afcendss 
1 go With faithful cares Ewrynonse attends, - Y psine? 
O’er ev'ry limb a thow’s. of fragrance fheds:... . | :: 
Then dreft in pomp, magnificent he- treads. . | 
The Warrior-Goddefs gives his frame to fine 
With majefty enlarg’d, and grace divine. 
! Iss Back from his brows in wavy, ringlets Ay. . 
His thick Jarge locks, of Hyacinthine dye. — 
As by fome artift to whom Vulcan gives ee 
His heav’nly skill, a breathing image lives; 


fentments of the [thacans, upon the difcovery of the death of the 
Suirors: Befides, it is by this method in his power to conceal his 
perfon, till the violence of the people is fettleds or raife a party 
to refift their efforts: at the worft, he is certain to fecure his 
flight, if his affairs Mhould be reduc’d'to extremities. 


t 


° y 


160 And the:pale filver glows with fufile gold: 


| 165 And oh my Queen! he cries ; what pow’r above © 


170 Thy loft Ulyfés, on: this fignal day? - 
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By Pallas taught, he frames the wond’rous mold, * 


So Pailas his heroic form improves: - 

With bloom divine, and like aGod he moves; 
More high heé treads, and ifuing forth in fate, 
Radiant before bis gazing Confort fate. - 


Has fteéel’d that heart, averfe to {poufal lovet mat 
Canft thou, Penelope, when heav’n reftores - 
Thy lof Ulyjes to his native thores, 

Can thou, .olr cruel! unconcern’d furvey 


Hafte, Evrycles; and difpatchful {pread - 
For me, and me-alone, th’ imperial bed: | 


My 


Vv. 17% ' Difpatchful fpread 
é For me; and me alone, gy se f d.} 

thefe words have given occafion of cenfure from Monfieur de Ig 
Mothe de Vayer : According to whom the precaution of pe 
$s not much to be admir’d ; “ Ubjfes made himfelf fufpicious by 
«< expreffing fo much eagernefs to go to bed with Penelope; fhe 
* was fo far fram having time enough to knew him, thit the had 
«s fcarce {poke three words te him, but he bluntly commands 
« Enryclea to get the bed ready for them.” So that, according 
ro this Author, Penelope miftrufts his impatience; fhe imagines 
tie reafon why he is fo hafty. is becaufe, he fears that a longer 
time would difcover his impofture, and fruftrate his defires. And 
andeed if Uiyffes had given fuch a command, the ebjection had 
got been without a foundation. But La Afothe is deceiv’d: Ulyf- 
fes does not ask a bed for himfelf and Pemelope, but. for himfelé 
alone, becaufe his wife vouchfafed not to come gear him, and uled 
Qi with a feeming cruelty. 

"AAA 
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My weary nature craves the balm of reft: 

| But heav'n’ with Adamant has arm’d her breatft, 
: 17g Ahno!:fhe cries, a tender heart I bear, 

A foe to pride; no adamant is there; 

And now, ev’n now it melts! for fure I fee 
-Once more Ulfés my belov’d in thee !- 


Atl At 5-—emrarerememe 
which is literally enough render’d in the tranflation. 


"AAN’ aye furs rain Goperos Aloo dppe xed auTIS 


Hajte Eurycled, and difpatehfal fpread ; 
For me; gnd me alone, th’ imperial bed, 


vy. r75- Ab no! fhe cries, a tender heart I bear, . 
AA foe to pride; no adamant is there.} 
Ic is not eafy co tranflate this paflage literally. 


sr agls pesyaniZcpeas, bd? aderile, 
"Oudd rim dyapas, 


Enflathins explains peryantZopsas to fignifie, Fam not of a prind 
- heart; ibepifo, F defpife not your poverty; ayauat, I am no longer 
sndcy an aftonifhment ; or, sd'ainv exmrurloas, I ceafe to be fur- 
prin'’d at what I fee and hear, Thus Penelope {peaks negatively, 
and the meaning of her words are, that the is not influenc’d by 
pride and cruelty, to perfift in her incredulity, but by a laudable 
cafe and caution. Exffathins propofes Penelope as a pattern to all 
women upon the like eccafion: her own eyes perfuade her that 
the perfon with whom the confers is Uly{fes; Enryclea acknow- 
ledges her mafter; Telemachnus his father; yet the dares not imme- 
diately credit her own eye,’ Esryclea or Telemachns ; and the fame 
Author concludes witha pretty obfervation, that Uses foun@- 
at eafier co fubdue above an hundred enemies than the difadencs 
and incredulity of Penelope, | 


G6 Fig’ 
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By Pallas taught, he frames the wond’rous mold, ' 
160 And the:pale filver plows with fufile gold: 
So Pallas his heroic form improves - 
With bloom divine, and like aGod he moves; 
More high hé treads, and ifuing forth in fate, 
Radiant before bis gazing Confort fate. 
16$ And oh my Queen! he cries ; what pow’r above | 
Has {teel’d that heart, averfe to {poufal lovet oo 
Canft thou, Penelope, when heav’n reftores 
Thy lof Uiy/fes to his native fhores, 
CanQ thou, .olr cruel! unconcern’d furvey 
170 Thy loft Uly/es, on this fignal day? - 
Hafte, Esryclen, and difpatchful {pread 
Hor me, and me alone, th’ imperial bed: - 
. My 


v. 171. ; Difpatchful fread 
di Fir RC, and me alone, ig solace rs 

Thefe words have given occafion of cenfure from Monfieur de Ig 
Mothe de Vayer : According to whom the precaution of peat i 
as not much to be admir’d; * Ubjfes made himfelf fufpicious by 
¢ exprefling fo much eagernefs to go to bed with Penelope; the 
® was fo far fram having time enough to knew him; that fhe had 
«« farce {poke three words to him, but he blundy commands 
« Esryclea to get the bed ready for them.” So that, according 
ro this Author,. Penelope miftrufts his impatience; the imagines 
the reafon why he is fo hafty, is becaufe, he fears that a longer 
~ time would difcover his impofture, and fruRrate his defires. And 
indeed if Upffes had given fuch a command, the ebjection had 
wot been without a foundation. But La Afothe is deceiv’d: Ubf- 
fes does not ask a bed for himfelf and Peme/ope, buc for himfelt 
aione, becaufe his wife vouchfafed noc to come gear Bim, and uled 
Bum with a feeming cruelty. 
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My -weary nature craves the balm of reft: 
But heav'n with Adamant has arm’d her breaft, 


17g§ Abno!:fhe cries, a tender heart I bear, 


A foe to pride; no adamant is there; 
And now, ev’n now it melts! for fure I Iee | 


-Once more Ulpfés my belov’d in thee!’ ., 


"AAN’ diye foe [retiee operoy Akos Oppa xed auTIO 
Py rs . 
which is Jiterally enough render’d in the tranflation. 


Haffe Euryclea, and difpatchfal fpread F 
_ For me, gnd me alone, th’ imperial bed, 


v. 75: Ab no! fhe cries, a tendsr heart I bear, . 
. AA foe to pride; no adamant is there. } 
Ic is not eafy co tranflate this paflage literally. 


ST agls peyaniZepas, sd adeoi@edy 
"Oud ’t Aime dyapeas, 


Enflathins explains uryartZoaas to fignifie, Fam not of a proud 


- heart; abepife, F defpife not your poverty; ayauat, I am no longer 


ander an aftonifhment ; or, sdt'Nov erritlouas, I ceafe to be fur- 
prix'd at what I fee and hear, Thus Penelope {peaks negatively, 
and the meaning of her words are, that fhe is pot influenc’d by 
pride and cruelty, to perfift in her incredulity, but by a laudable 


- care'and caution. Exffathins propofes Penelope as a pattern to all 


women upon che like eccafion: her own eyes perfuade her thac 
the perfun with whom fhe confers is Ulyffes; Exryclea acknow- 
ledges her mafter; Telemachns his father; yet the dares not imme- 
diately credit her own eye,’ Esryclesa or Telemachns ; and the fame 
Author concludes witha pretty obfervation, that Uses foun@- 
it eafier co fubdue above an hundred enemies than the difadencs 
and incredulity of Penelope. 


G6 Fix'd 
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Fix’d in my foul as when he fail’d to, Trey; 
180 His image-dwells: then hafte the bed of joy!; . 
'  Hafte, from the bridal bow’r the bed tranflate, 
Fram’d by his hand, and be it.dreft in ftate!- =, 
Thus {peaks the Queen, ftill dubious, with difguife; 
Touch’d at her words, the King with warmth replies, 
| Alas 


, a 


Vv. 183. Thus {peaks the Qucen, fiill davlonseummece'] Ie mutt 
be slowed that this is a — arcf i turn of thoughe in Penelove. 
Ubffes commands a bed to be prepared, Penelope catches the word, 
and feeming to confent, orders Emryciea to carry the bed out of 
the bridal apartment, and prepare it. Now this bed was of fuch 
@ nature as to be inwrought into the fubftance of the apartment 
it felf, and could not be removed: if therefore U/ffes had ac- 
quiefc’d in the injun&tion given by ahha be and not difcovered 
the impoffibility of it, fhe might very juftly have concluded him 
an impoftor, being manifeftly ignorant of the fecret of his own 
marriage-bed. 2 i ae eae, 

But Exftathins ftarts an obje&tion againft this whole procefs of 
the difcoverys which he calls infolvible; and indeed 1f Homer 
fails in the unravelling of his Poem, he is to be feverely blam’d: 

_ Tally 18 of this opinion, Illic enim debet toto animo a poeta in dif- 
Solutionem nodi agi; eague pracipns fabula pars eft, qua regeirit dm 
higentiam, The difficulty rais’d by Enjtathins is as follows: Pe. 
nelope imagines that the perfon who pretends to be her husband, . 
as not really U/yfes, but a God, who not only affumes his forms, 
bur, to favour the impoftures the refemblance of the wound re-, 

- ceiv’d from the boar: Now if he be a God, how is it pofuible 
fhe fhould conceive him to be ignorant.of the fecret of .the mar-. 
riage-bed, and confequentiy how can fhe be convinc’d of the, re= - 
ality of Udffes from his Knowledge of it; when it muft neceffa~ 
rily be known to a Gods as well as to the real Ulyffes? alt that 
fhe ough to gather from it is, that the perfon with whom fhe 
{peaks is Uhffes, or a God. Enffathins replies, that Penelope up~ 
on the difcovery of the fecret makes no f{cruple ro yield; eee 
whether it be Ulyffes, or a God, her cafe is happy: if he prove 
to be Uhffes, fhe has her withes; if a God, it is no {mail piece of 
good fortune. Dascier condemns this folution, and tells us, that 
ey . 2 .e : i Penchpe 


ee 
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183 Alas for this! .what mortal ftrength-can-move 
_ Th’ enormoes burthen, who but heav'n' above? : 
: 


os 


Penelope was. fo faithful to her husband, that fhe would not have 
received even a God into the place of Uly/ffes: The true aniwer 
{continues chat Author) is to be: drawn from the Pagan Theoloe 
gy, according to which the infertor Deities: were: fuppos’d to have 
a finite knowledge, and confequently Penelope might think the 
difcovery of the nature of the nuptral~bed -a full conviction of 
' the reality of Ubffes, it being-fo great a fecret. that even a God 
[ might be ignorant of it. But this is all fancy; for allowing this 
perfon tc be a God) why might not Penelope imagine bim to be 
a Deity of the fuperior order, and for that reafon well acquainted 
with the fecrets of .chis nuptial bow’r ? efpecially becaufe Fapiter 
himfelf was nororious for fuch amorous illufions. Dacter her felf 
confefies this to be no juft folution, bur gives a very different 
reafon: How is it poffible (fays fhe) that this bed and whole a- 
adh fhould be buile by the fingle hand of UAfes, without 
ing feen by any perfon while he builds ic? or how can any one 
be affured that a fecret that is known to a third perfon (4@oris) 
is not thro’ weaknefs or intereft difcovered to others? :’Tis true 
the manner of the difcovery entirely ‘depends upon the choice of 
the Poet, but I could with that he had chofen a method more pro- 
bable chan this of the nuptial bed, which in my judgment (con- 
tinues the fame Author) is unworthy of the Odvffey.. I am per- 
fuaded that this is ene of the places where (as Horace writes) Ho~ 

mer nods.- © 7 
I will lay together what oceurs to me by way of reply.. The 
firft obje&ion is, that Penelope imagines Ulyffzs to be a God, and 
confequently his knowledge of the-nuptial bed ought not to have 
induc’d her to believe him to. be che real U/y/fes: The anfwer is, 
Penelope. thoughe him a God.only during her Grft rranfport; it 1s 
to be imputed to her furprize, that.fhe at all thinkshim a Deity : 
"This is very evident, ‘fdr from the-moment fhe faw him, the 
thought of his divinity vanifhes, and fhe never mentions one 
word concerning fuch a fuppofition, nay from the firft glance the 

aimoft believes him to be the real U/yffes. 


7  g  —e 


: O'er all the man ber eyes fhe volls in vainy 
_ Now hopes, now fears, now knows, then donbts again. 


She 


4 
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It mocks-the weak attempts of human hands; 


But the whole carth muft move, if heav’n commands. 


She is fo far from thinking him a Deiry, that fhe is almoft per- 
fuaded that he is her husband, If this be allow’d, the firft diff- 
eulty ceafes: For granceg bes belief thae the perfon before her is 
a real man, and no man but U/yfes was acquainted with the nup- 


tial bed; it follows, that this man is-the real Viable and that chis 


incident is not ill chofen by the Poet, in thedifcovery of Uiyffes. 
Dacier obje&s, that this apartment could nor poflibly be erected 
without being known to other perfois; buc we have feen Ulyffes 
build a fhip in a folicary Ifland, without the affifance of any man; 
an the fifth Odyffzy; and why may he not then be alowed to do 
the fame, withrefpe& co this nuptial bower? All kind of arts 
sn Mechanics were antiently praétis’d by the greaceft perfonagess 
and their knowledge and dexterity in them was efteem’d a glory. 
his confideration may perhaps reconcile the Reader co this part 
‘of the engl ie : 7 , a 
The only difficuky that now remains is this: AGoris,:a female 
fervant, is allow’d to be in the feeret;. how then.can Pesehpe.be 
aflur’d that fhe has not betray’d ir? Homer himfelf: obviates. this 
‘ebjeGion; he hasin a very folemn manner told us, that on 
‘ewelve of all the female train were guilty of a breach of truft, 
and therefore Penelope may fafely rely upon the fidelity of @oris, 
-Befides, it adds nofmall weight to this vindication of Homer, to ob- 
ferve, that the whole procedure of the difcovery is accidental; 
how could Usffes fore-know that the proof of his veracity would 


depend upon his knowledge of the bridal bower? and confequent- — 


ly it is not to be imagin’d that he fhould have made any clandef- 
tine enquiries about it: i may be added, that O/y/fes has been no 
more than five days upon the Athacen fhores, and probably had 
never feen A@oris, who alone was acquainted with the nature of 
this bed: no pesfon was anciently permitted to enter the women’s 
apartment, but fathers, husbands, or brothers; ‘this therefore was 
the greateft fecret in all families ;. this fecret Penelope propofes in 
the tryal of UAffes; and upon his knowledge of it receives him 
as her husband. ‘Fo inftance almoft in a parallel cafe; Oreffes in 
Exripides cells Iphigenia, that the lance which Pelops us’d in the 
combat againft -Ainomams was lodg’d in her apartment ; this cir- 
cumflance convinces her that the perfon who knew this fecret 
mult be her brother Oreffes, no perfons of a more diftane relation 
being admitted into fuch privacies, ; 
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Then hear faré evidence, while we difplay 
190 Words feal’d with facred truth, and truth obey: ’ 
This hand the wonder fram’d; An olive fpread © 
Full in the court its ever-verdant head. 
Vaft as fome mighty ecolumn’s bulk on high 
The huge trunc rofe, and heav’d into the skys: | 
we i . + Areund: 
v. 193. Vaft as fome mighty column's built on high 
~ The huge tranc rofe : oe 
I will not promife that the Reader will be pleas’d with this de- 
{cription of the nuptial bower: the Greek is noble, and the words 
founding and harmonious ;. an pappine chat. is wanting in our 
hanguage. In this and che like cafes the tranflator muft fay wich ~ 
Lretins upon a like occafions wip. 78 DP tee oe 


* : Graioram obftura veperta. . 
Difficile illuftrave Latinis verfibus effé, 
Propter Egeftatem lingua, G rerum novitatem, — ae 


a 


Befides, st muft be allow’d chat the relation ic felf is very won- 
derful; for it is not eafy to conceive that the bole of an olive-tree 
fhould be fo kirge as-ro contain upon the dimenfions of it a whole 
bedfted. 1 would willingly imagine that it is only a fupporter of 
at. Ic is ikewife fomewhat extraordinary chat this olive-tree is 
not fell’d, or cue up from che roots; for Exffathins informs 
us, that xpélamar fignifies to cus afunder at fome diffance from the 
earth ; fo that a great parc of che trunc is left ftanding, upon which 
Ulyffes builds his bridal bed. What occurs to me upon this in- 
cident is, that Momer muft be imagined to write according to the 
cuftoms of the age in which he lived, unlefs we can fuppofe he 
unneceffarily invented an abfurdiry: I therefore deubt not bur 
there were anciently fuch beds as this of Ulyffes. Befides, the 
more: wonderful this bed is, the better ic ferves for the purpofe 
ef Homer, in convincing us that che perfon who was acquainted | 
with a matter fo uncommon mutt be the real Us/yffes, and nor an 

- ampoftor; itis for this purpofe chat the Poet defcribes the bower 
built round the olive- tee, before the framing of the bed is at all 
mensiqn’d. , 7 
, Arvund 
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219 Around the tree I rais’d a nuptial bow’r | 
And roof’d defenfive of the ftorm: and fhow’r; 
The fpacious valve, with art inwrought, conjoins 5 
And the fair dome with polifh’d marble fhines. 
I lopp’d the branchy bead ; alofe ia twain - 
o Sever'd the bole, and fmooth’d the ‘fhining grains. 
“Then pofts, capacious of the frame, I raife, 
And bore it, regular from fpace to {pace ; 
Athwart the frame, at equal. diftance lye 
Thongs of tough hides, that boaft a purple dyes 
204 Then polithing the whole, the finifh’d ‘mold. 
With filver fhone, with elephant; and gold.’ 
But if o’erturn’d by rude, ungovern’d hands, | 
Or ftill inviolate the olive ftands, | 
Tis thine, ob Queen, to fay: And now impart, 
210 If fears remain, or doubts diftract thy heart ? 


20 


Around the tree Traisd a nuptial bow’rs 
And roof'd defenfive (f the florm and fhow’r 5 

Then lepp’d the branchy head; aloft in twain 

Sever'd the bole, and fmocth’d the flining grain. — : 


This I fay is particularly defcrib’d by Homer, ¢o convince us 
that the place where the bed ftood was entirely fecret; it be- 
ing clos’d up from obfervation before this particular apartment 
was undertaken, and therefore the knowledge of it was a ftrong 
afgument that the perfon who was acquainted with it mutt be 
the seal U'yffes, ve iy 4 . 


‘ - |” While 
~ = et 
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While. yet: . he {peaks, hes, pow'¥s, of life decay, * | 

_ She fickens, trembigs,. falls, and faints away: — 4 

At length recov’ring, to his arms fhe flew, 

And ftrain’d. hina clefe, ‘as. to his’ breeft fhe grew s ° 
ary The tears pour'd down, amain: Andoh, fhe cries, * ~ 

Let not againft thy {poufe thine anger rife! 

Q vors'd in every. turn of human. art, Sige eA 

Forgive the weaknefs of.a woman's heart! .. . .- 7 

The righteous pow’rs that ‘mortal lots difpofe,-. ° | 
220 Decree us to {uftata. alength of woes, = ’ 

.And from the flow’ r of life, the blifs deny 

Ta bloom together, fade away, and dye. 

© let. mey let-me aot thine anger’: move, 

“That I forbore, thus, thus, fo {peak my loves 
225, ‘Thus in fond, kiffes, while the tranfport warms, 
Pour out. ‘my foul, and die within thy arms! 

“I dreaded fraud! Men, faithlefs men, betray © 

Our eafy: faith, and make the fex their prey: 


ee SE veer 
t 


- ~ SB ef «@ 


| Againtt the fondnefs of my heart I ftrove, , 
> 230’ "Twas caution, oh my Lord! not want of loves 


ty . 5 


Like 


¢ 
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Like me had Helen fear'd, with wanton charms 
Ere the fair Mifchief fet two worlds in arms, 
v.231, Like me had Helen fear'’d———mmm——} . This. paflage oc- 


eafion’d great difputes amongft the antient Critics; fome con- 
’ tended for the common punétuation; others thus read it, 


Ei ids 


~ 


bs 


Then the meaning of the Pig is thus to be vinderftood. | He- 


len would not have yielded to a ftranger, if fhe had known chac 
firanger. si nd'n ctvdpa is to be urderftood agcordirg to this inter- 
pretation. - The fame Critics thus conftrue the following words, 


'O pan anris epics vite Ayaan, Oc. 


“O is the fame with d¥ 3, propter banc canfam, and the whole 
paffage is thus to be cranflated, If Helen bad known the firangers 
She weusd not have yielded to bim; therefore the Greeks vofe in arms 
to free her from the impoffor. They defend this application by ha- 
ving recourfe to.a tradition, that.Paris could never have obtain’d 


the confent of Helen if Venus had not given him the refemblance - 


of Menelans, in whofe form he prevail’d upon that fatal beauty : 
otherwife the inftance is no way parallel; for if Helen was not 
deceived, how can her example be 

act with caution, left fhe cake an impoftor to her bed inftead of 
an husband? I confefs this conftru@tion of the Greek appears to 
me very obf{cure; contrary to the ftyle of Homer, which is al- 
ways clear and natural. Befides, it contradi€ts the whole ftory of 
Helen thro’ the Iliad an@ Odyffzy, and fhe her felf no where alledges 
this deceit as her excufe, but Pequeatly condemns her own con- 
du& in forfaking the bed of Menelans, But granting thac fhe was 
thus deceiv’d originally, the deceit muft neceflarily foon appear, 
and yer fhe voluntarily cohadics many years with Peris. The o- 
ther interpretation may therefore perhaps be preferable; namely, 
if Helen had confider’d what evils might enfue from her injury to 
Menelans, the would have a&ed more wifely:; This Penelope intro- 
duces to vindicate her condusgt in a@ing with fo much caution, 
fhe oppofes her warinefs to the inconfideratenefs of Helen, and af 
cribes all the calamities of Greece to it. 


¢ 


Ere 


brought to’ induce Penelope to: - 


bs 
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Ere Greece role dreadful in the avenging day, 
Thus bad fhe fear’d, fhe bad not gone aftray. 
_ 135 But heav’n, averfe to Greece, in wrath decreed 
That fhe fhould wander, and that Greece fhould bleed: 
| Blind to the ills that from injuftice flew, : 
| She colour’d all our wretched lives with woe. 
‘ But why thefe forrows, when my Lord arrives? 
‘ a) yield, I yield} my own Ufyffes lives! 
The feerets of the bridal bed are known 
To thee, to me, to doris alone, 
_ (My father’s prefent in the {poufal hour, 
7 The fole attendant on our genial bow’r. ) 
. 245 Since what no eye has feen thy tongue reveal’d,. 
Hard and diftruftfal as I am, I yield, 
-‘Touch’d to the foul the King with rapture hears, 
Hangs round her neck, and fpeaks his joy in tears. 
As to the thipwreck’d mariner, the fhores, 
250 Delightful rife, when angry Neptune roars, 
} Then, when the Sarge in thunder mounts the sky; | =: 
~ And galph’d: in crouds at once the failors die, . | 
| If one more happy, while the tempett raves 
) Out-lives the tumult of conflicting waves, 
255 Atl pale, with oaze deform’d, he views the. ee 


And eo forth with’ a ae grafps the band. 
’ The 
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The ravifh’d Queen. with qual rapture. glows, 
Clafps her lov’d Lord,-anditd bia hofoni grows. 
Nor had they ented .cil] the morning ray: 0. 


260 But Pallas backward held the rifing day, 


_ The wheels of night retarding, ta detain’. -- ' 


The gay urora inthe wavy main: . 
Whoke flaming fteeds, emerging thse’ the night, 


. Beam o’er the eaftern hiils with ftreaming light. 
265 At length Upfes with a figh replies: _.. 


“ 


Yet Fate, yet cruel Fate repofe denies ; 


v. 260. Bat Pallas backward held the rifing day.|We ate not (9 


look upon this merely as a poetical ornaments there is no necef 


fity for it. The battle between the Suitors and Ubffes happen’d 


in the evening;. Since then we have feen the Palace purify’d, *: 


the dead Suitors carried away, and the female fervants punith’d 
Exryclea has held a long conference with Penelope, there ‘has be 


-finging apd dancing in the Palace, and an interview at large de- 
feribed 


between Ulyffes and “Penelope; then the Poet proceéds to 
re-capitulate the ftory of the whole Odyffey: Now all thefe inci- 
dents could not be comprehended in the compafs of one night: 
Homer therefore, to reconcile it to probability, introduces Adinerva 
to protraét it; and make the time proportionable to the incidents. 
But perhaps it may be thoughe a violent machine, and contrary 


to the eftablifhed laws of Nature, to fuppofe the courfe of the 


night aiterable: the anfwer is, Poets are allowed to;write accord» 
ing to’ common fame, and what Homer here relates could not fhock 
the ears of che Antientss, who had: before heard :of ‘the like ftory 
at the conception of Hercules. I will only obferve, that Homer 
gives no more than two horfes to Aarera’s Chariot, Lampas and 
Phaethon; whereas the Chariot of the fun is defcribed with four: 
Thus Ovid; . = 


Interea volacres Pyrocis, Eons, & e/Bthony 
, Solis equi, quartnfque Phleggne -- 


¢ 
4 


A labour 


A 
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‘A labour lang, nd hard, remains behinds | 
By heav’n above; by -bell beneath enjoin’d: . Se Ee 
270 For, ta Tirefias thro’ th’ cternal gates’. . a 
’ Of hell I tred, to Jearn may future fates. - 
But end we herewmesthe night demands repofe, 
Be deck’d the couch! and peace a-while my woes! 
To whom:the Queen. Thy word we fhallebey, = 
And deck the couch; far bence be woes away.! . 
275 Since the juft Gods ‘who tread the flarry plains .. 
| Reftore thee fafe, fince my Ulyffes reigns. 
But what thofe perils heav’n decrees, impart ; 
Knowledge may grieve, but fear diftracts tho heart. © 
Lp gee, Be ig, ens + Te 


eee eee 


e 


- 278. Knowledge may grieve, but fear diftra@s the wank 
Un ffes fnad faid in the fentence immediately preceding, 


! 


| & Al labour long, and bard, remains. 


This could noc fail Gf alatming Penelope, and raifing all her cu- 
riofity to know it. . Homer would greatly have offended againft 
fhacures if he had not defcribed her under an impatience upon 
the mention of it: -her fondnefs is too fincere to be indifferent 
npon fuch 2 fuggeftion, but her anfwer to Uiy{fes chiefly de 
mands obfervation. | Sage 


- Lf heav’n a kind releafe from ills fore{hows, 
oe thon happy victor f thy woes> Lube 
This difeovers a greatnefs of fpirie worthy of 2 pie dod Heo 
roine: fhe is threatned to lofe U’y/fes by a fecond abfence,s the is 
alarm’d-with a new train of his fufferings 5 but being intorm’d 
chat 
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To this the:King. Ah why mut I difclofe. 
280 A dreadful ftory of approaching woes? 
Why in this hour of tranfport wound thy ears, 
When thou mutt learn what I muft {peak with tears? 
Heav’n, by the Tieden ghoft, thy fpeufe decrees 
Tora from thy arms, to fail a length of feas; — 
285 From realm to realm a Nation to-expiore. 
Who ne’er knew falt, or heard the billows roar, 
Nor Sw gay veffel ftem the furgy plain, a 
A painted wonder, flying on the main, | 
An Oar my hand muft bear; a fhepherd eyes 
290 The unknown inftrument with ftrange furprize, _ 
And calls a Corn-van: This upon the plain 
I fix, and hail the Monarch of the main; 
Then bathe his altars with the, mingled gore 
Of victims vow’d, a ram, a bull, a boar: 


that all chefe calamities will end in a profperous iffue, that long 


' life and happinefs attend him, fhe not only cakes courage per- 
fonally, but comforts her husband, Homer was'too good a judge 
of decency to afcribe the weaknefs that attends the generality of 
that fex to Penelope; fhe has a bravery of foul worthy of a He- 


‘roine in Epic Poetry. Befides, chis is a further inftance of Ho- . 


mer’s judgment: the event of the Odyffey is to thew Usffes haps 
py; now if the Poet had not fully fatisfy’d the Reader in this 


~ sefpeé&t, he had nor reinftated his Heroe in profperity, and con- 


fequently had defeated the Moral of the Odyffey, which.is to fhew 
wifdom and virtue triumphant, by reprefenting his Heroe after 
‘gli. difficulties fetcled in full cranquillicy. — : A ast 


| Thence 
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29§ Thence fwift re-failing to my-native fhores, 
Due victims’ flay to all th’athereal pow's, = > - 
} “Then heav'n decrees in peace to end my days, 
And fteal my {elf from life by flow decays; . 
Unknown to pain in age refign my breath, — 
300 When late ftern Neptune points the fhaft of death; - 
To the dark graye retiring as to reft ; 
, My people bleffing, by my people bleft. 
— Such future fcenes th’all-righteous pow’rs difplay, 
jan” By their dread * Seer, and fuch my future day, 
oF. To whont thus firm of foul: If ripe for death, 
And full of days, thou gently yield thy breath: — 
While heav’n a kind releafe from ills forethows, 
Triumph, thou happy victor of thy woes! 
| But Exryclea with difpatchful care, 
310 And fage Eurynome, the coueh prepare: 
Inftant they bid the blazing torch difplay 
Around the dome an artificial day ; 
Then to repole her fteps the Matron bends, 
And to the Queen Eurynome defcends ; ; 
1 sf torch fhe bears to light with guiding fires 


The royal pair; the guides them, and retires. 


Then 


oe —' 
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Then inftane. his. fei {poufe Wifes led. fe LSS 


To the chafte loye-rites of the auptial bed: 
iN : ‘ 

= 8 Aad 

ae : ; : id 

V. 317¢ His fair fponfe Ulyfles led 
Tb she chafie loye-rights of ‘the wmuptiaibed.$o  - - 

The Reader may be pleas’d to confult the Annotasions on book 
XI. g. 1.36, concerning: the anfwer of Ulyffos to Penelope 5 it being 
a repetition from that partof the Odyffey, asi (wt. : 
Enfiathins informs us, that: Arifarchns, and Ariffophanes the 
Grammarian, thought the verfe quoted at the head of this remark 
to be the conclufien of the Odyffzy;, and. confequently they judged 
the remaining partof this book and the whole 24th fuppoficitious : 
thofe who were of a contrary opinion reply’d, that by ending the 
Poem with that verfe, many incidents of great importance would 
be rejeGted; for inftance, the recapirulation of the whole Ody/fey, 
and efpecially the difcovery of U/yffes to his father Laerteg, with 
all the beauritul tions contain’d in it, ‘They add, that if the 
little relation that the beginning of. that book bears ta the fubdje& 
of the Poem be a reafon for the rejeétion of it, we muft for the 
fame reafon abridge the Poem, and reject a multitude of the Fa- 
bles which are fcatter’d thro’ the whole courfe of it. It may 


therefore be conjeGiyred that iAriftarchus and Ariffophanes were, 


not of opinion that the Poem ended with this verfe, but onl 
the moft neceflary and important incidents. Cafanbor in a remar 
upon a paflage ot Strabo, favours the opinion ot Ariffarchus, for 


he there fpeaks of the laft book as if he fufpe&ed it to be {puri- -. 


ous; and Rapin joins in the fame judgment. Homer. is to be de- 
fended in another manner, than by {uch argaments as are brought 
mm anfwer to Ariffarchus, The fame Objection has been made a- 
gain{t the two laft books of the Ziad, as againft thefe' of the O« 
a ffey ; the former ought to have ended with the decifipye acon 
in the death of Heé?.r, and the latter with the difcovery of U- 
Lyf{es to Penelopey. when his happinefs feems to be eftablith’d. 


. But there is no weight in thefe obje€tions, There isa difference 


between the anraveling of the a€tion. ‘and the full .accomplifhment 
of it; the A@ion is unravell’d by the death of the Suirors; but 
there are confequences arifing from their deaths thac hinder the 
accompiifhment of the ation, namely, the danger of the refent- 


ments of their friends, who rife in arms to revenge their flaugh- ° 


ter; and tl their infurrection is pacily’d, U/yffes cannot be {aid 
tobe ina ftare of fecurity, The fubjeét of the Iliad is the An- 
‘ger of Achilles: that of the Od:fey, the Re-eftablihment of U- 

byiffes 


_ 
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And now the blooming youths and {prightly fair 
320 Ceafe the gay dance, and to their reft repair 5 
But in difcourfe the King and Confort lay, 
While the foft hours ftole unperceiv'd aways 
Intent he hears Penelope difclofe’ 
A mournful ftory of domettic woes, 
| His 


4ffes in his dominions: now the anger of Achiligs ends not with 
the death of HeGor, nor is Ulyffes fully re-eftablifhed by the death 
Of the Suicors; he has another obftacle to overcome, and till the 
commotions af the Ithacans are appeas’d, the defign of the Poem 
is not executed, which is to thew Usffes in peaceful poffeffion of 
his Palace and Authority. We fee in this very book, that Ulyffes 
is forc’d to fly from his own Palace; can he then be faid to be 
re-eftablifhed in. tranquillity; this very a@ion demonftrates, that 
what follows is part of the fubje&- of the Poem, and fuch a parts 
as if it ha been related, would, have given us room to have 
imagin’d omer had never finifh’d it, or that the-conclufion 
of it had been loft. The beginning of the A&ion is his failing 
from Troy toward his countrys; the middle contains all the cala- 
mities he fuftains in tis return, thediforders of his family before 
and after it} and the end of the Aion is bis re-eftablifhmenc in 
the peaceful poffeffion of his ay wy when he is acknowledg’d 
by his wife, father, family, and dubje&ts: now this is. not com- 
eated cil] che very end of the laft book, and confequently thar 
book is not fpurious, buc effential. The Poec had ended very in- 
-judicioufly, if he had ftopped before; for the Reader would have 
remain’d unfatisfy’d in two necellary points, vix. how he was 
made knownto Laertes, and what vengeance the chief families 
af the nation endeavour’d to take againft the deftroyers of their 
fons; buc this ftorm being once blown over, and all his fubjedts 
who had taken arms being either vanquifhed or appeas’d, the 
Aétion iscompleated in all its parts, and confummates the Odyffey. 
V. 324. 1 mounrful flory of domefiic woes.} It is with greag 
judgment chat the Poet.pafles thus briefly over the ftory of Pene>. 
lope; he makes her impatience to hear the hiftory of Usffes the 
pretended occafion of her concifenefs; the true reafon is, he is 
unwilling totire his Reader by repeating what he already knows? 
. Vou. V. H Te 
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32 His forvants imfults, his invaded bed, 


How his whole flocks aad -herds exhaafted bled, 
os | , 1 His 


It is likewife remarkable, that Uipffes does not begin. his owg 
adventures by a detail of his fufferings during the war of Troy; 
for this would have beep foreign to the deGign of the Odyffey; byt 
with his failing from Trey to the Cicons, and enters direGly into 
the Tubje& of ic. He likewife concludes an Epitome of the whole 
Odyffey in the compafs of one and thirty lines; and purpofely con- 
hoe it, becaufe we are already acquainted with the whole re- 
tion. 
Lycophron has given us a fummary of che wandrings of Ulyffes; 
which if any one is defirous to compare with this of Homer, he 
will fee the difference between a clear, and an obfcure Writer. 
Tibullus in his Panegyric on Meffala has been more fuccefsful thar 
apy Rae he follows the order ef Homer, and treads direQly in 
fs 


oouteps. 


Naw ciconsamqne manas adverfis repalit armis, 
Non valuis Lotos captos avertere curfus ; #2 
Cefit & Etnes Weptunias incola rapis, We 
Vila Marwneo fedatas lamina Baccho, 
Vexit G: —Eelios placidum per Nerea ventos; 
Encaltos adiit Lefirygenas, 8c. 


Datier is of opinion, that this recapitulation in Homer has a very 
good effeét. I will eranilate her obfervation. We learn frem ic, 
that the fubje& of the Odyf/zy is mot alone the return of Ubffes 
to his country, and his re-eftablithment init; but that it com- 
prehends all his wandrings and all his voyages; ail that he faw, 
or fuffer’d in his return to it; in a word, all that he underwenc 
after he fet fail from the fhores of Troy: Another advantage we 
reap from it is, that we fee the order and crain of the adven- 
tures of his Heroe, as they really happen’d, naturally and hifto- 
rically: for in his relation of them in his Poem, he ufes an artifi- 
cial order; that is, he begins at the latter end, and finds an op- 
portunity to infert all that precedes the opening of his Poem by 
way of narration to the Phaacians: Here he fets every event in its 
natural order, fo that with a glance of the eye we may diftinguifh 


What gives continuity to the aQion, and what is comprended in 
“a 1 3 it. 


2 


® 
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_ His generous wines difhonour’d fhed in vain, : 
And the wild riots.of the Suitor-train. 
The King alternate a dire tale relates, 
330 OF wars, of triumphs, and difaftrous fates; 
All he unfolds; His lif’ning {poufe turns pale . 
With pleafing hosror at the drcadful tale, 
Sleeplefs devours cach word; and hears, how flain 
Cicons on Cisons furell th’ enfanguin’d plain; 
333 How to the land of Lote unbleft he fails; 
Arid images the rilils, and flow’ry vales! id 
How dafh’d like dogs, his friends the Cyclops tore,  — - 
(Not unreveng’d) and quaff’d the {pouting gore; 
How the loud ftorms in prifon bound, he fails 
340 From friendly 2élus with profp’rous gales; _ 
Yet fate withftands! a fudden tempeft roars 


| 
\ 
i 


And whirls him groaning frem his native fhores: 
How on the barb’rous Lefrigonian coaft, 
By favage hands his fleet and friends he loft; 


it. By this-method we are able to feparate the time of the du- 
ration of the Poem, from the time of the duration of the Aétion ; 
for in reality the Poem begins many years before the return of 
Ulyffes; but Homer begins his a&ion but thirty five days before he 
. lands in bis own country. In the courfe therefore of the Ody{fey, 
Homer gave us the artificial, here the natural order; which is an 
eafe and afiiftance tq the memory of the Reader. 


Hz How 
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344 How {carce himfelf furviv'd: He paints the bow'r, 
The fpells of Circe, and her magic pow’r; | 
His dreadful journey to the realms beneath, 

To feek Tirefias in the vales of death; 
How in the dolefal manfions he furvey’d 
so His royal mother, pale .duticlen’s fhade 3 
And friends in batele flain, heroic ghoits! 
Then how uoharm’d he paft the Siren-coafts, 
The juftiing rocks where fierce Charybids, raves, 
And howling Scylis whirls her. thund’rous waves, - 
3s The cave of death! How his companions flay 
The oxen facred to the God.of day, | 
bee ee ea Till 


t 


V. 355- Hew bis companions flay 
is The oxen facred to the rar “-] 
The flory of chefe oxen is fully related, 4b. 12, I refer to the 
Annotations. The crime of the companions of Ubffes was fa- 
crilege, they having deftroyed the herds facred to aGod. ‘Fhefe. 
herds were {aid to be immortal: I have there given the reafon 
of its but to@ concifely, and will therefore add a fupplement from 
. the Polyhymnia of Herodotus ; I ought to have mention’d, that the 
body of foldiers call’d Immortal, was a fele& number of men in 
the army of Xerxes: fo nam’d, becaufe upen che death of any one. 
of their number, whether by war or ficknefs, another was imme- 
diately fubflicuced into his room, fo that that they never amount- 
ed to more or lefs than ten thoufand. If wea ply chis piece of 
Hiftory to the herds of Apollo, it excellently explains Homer’s Poe- 
try: they are call’d Immortal, becaufe upon the death of any one 
of the whole herd, another was brought into its place; they are 
faid neither to increafe nor decay, becaufe they were always of a 
fix'd number, and continually fupply’d upon any vacancy. 


The 


<. 
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"Till Fove in wrath the ratPing Tempe guides, 

And whelms th’offenders in the roaring tydes: 

How ftruggling thro’ the furge, - he reach’d the fhores 
360 OF fair Ogygia, and Calyp/o’s bow’ss ; | 


o 


The Reader will be appriz’d of the heinéufnefs of the crime 


“in killing thefe oxen, from an obfervation of Bochart, p. 914. 


The Phenicians and egyptiens fo fuperfitioufly abftain’d from 
! the flefh of the ox, that, as Porphyry affirms, they would fooner 
feed upon human fiefh chan that of fach beafts. clian tells uss 
thae ic was death amongft the Phrygians to kill @ labouring ox; 
and Varro, Raft. lib. 2. cap. §. thus writes; ab hoc antiqni ma- 
-mus ita abftineri volucrunt, st capite fanxerint, fi qnis occidiffet. 
Thus alfo Colamella, in prafat. lib. 7. Cujus tanta fait apnd an- 

Siguos veneratio, xt tam ae effet bovem necaffe, quam civem. 
| I have been the more full upon this head, to fhew that Ho- 
mer’s fiction is built upon 2 foundation of truth, and thac he 
writes according to the religion of the Antients: Rapin is very 
: fevere upon him for afcribing the death of the companions of 
Uh {fess to the violation of thefe herds of Apollo, ‘ The reafon 
« Ae he) why they are deftroy’d is very ridiculous, becaufes 

6 , Te sg \ 


they dav'd te prey 
' On herds devoted to the God of day. 


« This is certainly a far-fetch’d deftru&ion: The Heroe, or the 
* Poet was willing to be freed From them.” But from this ob; 
fervation, they will be found to be guilty of facrilege, and a vio- 

- lation of what was regarded by the world with che utmoft vene- 
ration; and confequently the crime is adequate to the punifhment. 
Befides, Horace Epift. 6. ib. 1. gives fentence againft thefe com- 
panions of Ulyfs. 


menue, £Vi¢E (eva 
Digni,r emiginm vitiofean Ithacenfis Ulyffei; 
Cui potion patrid fuit interditia velmptas. 


H 3 . Where 
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Where the gay blooming Nymph conftrain’d his ftay, 

With {weet reluctant amorpus delays 6 tt 

And promis’d, vainly. promis’d, to beftow 

Immortal life exempt from age and woe : - 
365 How fav'd from ftorms Pheacia’s coaft he trod, 

By great .dicmous honour’d es a God, 

Who gave him laft his country to behold, 

With change of raiment, ‘brafs, and heaps of gold. 

_ He ended, finking into fleep, and fhares . 
370A {weet forgetfulnefs of all his cates. 

Soon ee foft fumber eas’d the toils of day, ; 

Minerva ruthes thro’ th’screal way, 

And bids urera with her golden wheels 

Flame from the Ocean o’er the eaftern hills: — 
375 Uprofe Uiy/fes from the genial bed, 

And thus with thought mature the Mogarch faid. 


961. Where the gay blooming Nymph confirain’d bis ftay.} 
This ie a circumftance (obferves Madam Dacier) that Ubjffes 
ought by no means to forget; for ic gives him an opporwnity 
to pay an high compliment to his wifes. by letting her know he 


referr'd her perfor to that of Calypfea Goddefs: this is the rege . 

Bn why he enlarges upon it in five verles; whereas he concludes 
moft of the other adventures in little more than orie, But (addé 

~ that Lady) we may eafily believe that he w9s filent about the na- 
ture of his converfation with that Nymph; and indeed.it would 

. have leffen’d the eompliment, and perhaps his welcome home, if 
he had not been able to keep a fecret; he is very cdutiedd in-this 
refpeQ; he enlarges upon the fondnefs of Calypfo for his perfons 
but fuppreffes, for a very obvious reafon, the kind returns he 
made for ber civilities, 


ie, M 
e ‘a8 ¢ aa 


~ 
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oy 
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My Quéen, ‘nvy odnfert!' thro’ a length of years, 

We drank the cup of farrow mix’d with: tears, 

Thou, for thy Lord; while me th’ immortal pow’ 1s 
380 Detain’d relu@tant from my native thores. -- 

Now, bleft again by heav’n, the Queen difplay, 

And rule our Palace with an equal fway: 

Be it my care, by loans, or martial toils, | 

To throng my empty’d folds, with gifts or a 
385 But now I hafte to blefs Laertes? eyes — ; 

With fight of his Uiyffes ere he dies; 

The good old man, to wafting woes a prey, 

Weeps a fad life in folitude away. 

But hear, tho’ wife! This morning thall unfold 
390 The deathful {cene, on Heroes, Heroes roll’d; 

Thou with thy Maids within the Palace ftay, 

From all the fcene of tumult far away! 

He fpoke, and fheath’d in arms, inceffant flies 

To wake his fon; and bid his friends arife. 
39f To arms! aloud he cries: His friends obey, } 

With glitt’ring arms their manly limbs array, 7 

And pafs the City-gate; Ulyses leads the way. 


M4 Now 
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Now flames the rofy dawn, but Pallas throuds 
The latent warriors in a veil of clouds. 


: Pallas fhronds 

The latent warriors in a verl of clonds.| 

Ulyffes, to avoid obfervation; leaves the City at the point of day, 
before the darknefs was quite difpell’d; this is the fuggeftion of 
his own wifdom, which is figured by Minerva. 


v. 398. 


This book ends in the morning of the forty firft day. Thee: 


are but few verfes in the tranflation, morethan in Homer: 1 
it not as if this were a beautys it may as weil be a fault; our He- 
roic verfe confifts but of ten fyllables, the Greek oftentimes of fe- 


vVenteen, as in this verfe, 
*aurie Crura widords xurivd¥lo rao aivasdnc. 


We therefore write with the difadvanrage of feven fyllables, 


which makes it generally impoffible co comprehend the fenfe of 
one line in Homer within the compafs of one line in a tranflati- 
on, with any tolerable beaucy; but in fome parts, where the fub- 
jeét feem’d to hang heavy, this has been attempted; with what 


fuccefs, muft be Jeft to the Reader. 
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goes to the ‘ret 


Th ARGUMENT. 


The fouls of the Suitors are conducted by Mercury 
. t0 the safer nto ake . Ulyfles in the. poner) 


enmsent ‘of bis Tatler. Laertes ;, be 
finds him bufyed in his garden all alone: The 
manner of his difcovery to him 1s beautifully 
defcribed. They return together to bis lodge, 
and the King is asknowtedged by Dolius and 
the fervants. The Ithacenfians, led by Eupithes 
she father of Antinous, rife againft Ulyfies, 


- ayho fae them battle, 12. oshich Expithes 4s 


killed by Laertes: Aud the Goddefs Pallas makes 
a lafting peace between Ulyiles and bis fubjects, 
which concludes the Odyfley. 
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Ci. . now to Pluto’s dreary reiga 
Conveys the dead, a lamentable train! 
The golden wand, that caufes fleep to fly, 
Or in foft flumber feals the wakeful eye, 


NOTES. 


It has been already proved, that this book is the genuine work 
of Homer; but perhaps the Reader may not be difpleas’d to fee 
the reafons why it was rejeSted by fo great a Critic as Ariftar- 
chus : 1 thall therefore lay them before hifm from Didymmus and 
Spondanns. 

Arifiarchus affirms, that this is the only place in Homer, where 
Mercury performs the office of conduéting the fouls of the dead; 
and that there is no proof he was known fo early by the tide 
of Juyorouses ; that this is the only paflage where he is called 
Cyllenins, that the ceremony of his guiding the fouls is contrary 
to other defcriptions of Homer, where they all defcend ao 
H 6 guide 
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$ That drives the ghofts to realms of night or day, 
Points out the long, uncomfortable way. 


” 


7 


guide into the manfions of the dead, even before the funeral rites. 
That it is abfurd to imagine a white reck in. thefe kingdoms of 
darknefs, &c. To thefe Didymps thus replies. If a fingle men- 
tion of any incident in Homer were a reafon for its objection, a- 
bundance of paffages mult be rejected. He thinks it a fufficient 
argument, that Mercury was called Juxoroumce, and Cyllenins in 
the days of Homer, that he is here mentioned under thefe titles; 
but thisis begging the queftion. He. adds, that altho’ che fouls of 
the dead defcend without a guide in other places, this hinders not 
but they may defcend with ones for they are in other places on- 
ly faid in general to defcend, whereas here the manner of their 
defcent is particularized. Neither is it any objeCtion againft chis 
book, to fay that it is contrary to the manner of Homer to de- 
feribe the shades of the dead received immediately into the ftate 
of Achilles, Agamemnon, 8c, before the performance of cheir fu- 
neral ceremonies; this (fays he) is a favour granted by Mercury 
to Ubffes, who was defcended from that Deity, he being the fa- 
ther of Arcfins, and confequently great grandfather to Ulyffes. Ie 
‘was the opinion of the antients, that the shades of the deceafed 
could vifit the earth before the obfequies were finifhed, but not 
afterwards; this is evident from the words of Patrocias, Iliad 23. 


To the farther fheres 
When once we pafs, the foul returns no more. 


Trembling ! 
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Trembling the Spedtres glide, and plaintive vent «+ 
Thin, hollow {creams, along the deep defcent. 


of Achilles, and a defcription of his funeral ceremonies. Didy- 
mus, Dacier. 

Plato in the beginning of his third Dialogue, de Repub. brings 
an heavy charge again{t Homer, for the difadvanrageous character 
he gives of a future ftate. He quotes the fimilitude of the Bats, 
and affirms that the dreadful defcription of the condition of the 


dead, muft decer mankind from hazarding their lives, even in the ° 


caufe of their country. ‘“ Lec us then (fays chat Author) with 
« the permiffion of Homer and other Poets, reje& fuch relations, 
« not becaufe they are unpoetical, not becaufe they are unpleafanc 
** to read, but becaufe by how much they are more pleafant and 
« set by fo much they are more dangerous, and to be kept 
«* from our youth, and men, who are born to affere’ their liberty 
¢ with the hazard of their Jives, and prefer death to flavery.” 
It muft be allowed that this is rong reafoning, and ’tis not eafy 
to guard the Do&rine of Homer from fuch anhappy confequen- 
ces; for why fhould menchufe to die, rather than be flaves, when 
by death they fall into a werfe condition? It will nor be an an 
wer to fay that Homer afferts a threefold flate in futurity, vix. 
of the foul, the sidterov, or vebicle, and the body: and that while 
the vebicle is in this condition of horrors, the foul may be happy ; 
for ftill the flare of the dead is reprefented as a ftate of horror, 
and man is in part (namely, in his esdwacvy) miferable after death : 
Nay, fo miferable, that even Hercales, who was a God and re- 
ceived amongft the Deities, is yet tormented in Hell; 4b. XL. 


Here bev’ving ghofts, like fowl, bis fhade furronnd, 
And clang their pinions with terrific found, 
Gloomy as night he fands, in at? te throw 

Th? aerial arrow frem the twanging bow. 


It will indeed be a vindication of Homer as a Poet, to fay, that 
he wrote according to the opinion of his age; and that fuch ae 
was the notion of che Antients of a future ftate, fuch is his de- 
{cription of it. I will only add, that we may colle@ from Plates. 


that he judg’d this book genuine, for he quotes this paflage as 
Elomer’s, 


As 
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As in the cavern of fome rifted den, = * 

10 Where flock nocturnal bats, and birds abfcenes | 
Clufter’d they hang, till at fonte fudden fhock, 
They move, and murmurs run thro’ all the rock: 
So cow’ring fed the fab:e heaps of ghofts, | 
And {uch a {cream fii.’d all the difmal. coafts. 

xs And now they reach’d the Earsh’s remotelt ends, 
And now the gates where ev'ning Sol defcends, © 
‘And Lexcas’ rock, and Ocean’s utmoft ftreams, — 
And now pervade the dusky land of Dreams, 

: ; a“ And 


v. 17. And Leucas? reck J} This defcription of 
the defcent into hell is more particular than thac in the XIth 
.Odyffzy; and each particular is well fuited to the fubje& ; the de- 
{cent 18 fabled to be by the Ocean, becaufe the fun feems to de- 
{cend thro’ it into Night or the region of darknefs, in the weft- 
efn parts of Heaven. Ailton fables the Sun co rife throngh the 
gates of fight, afcer the manner of the Anuents. 


: Till MOTE, , 
Wa'’d by the circling hours, with rofy band 
Unbarr'd the gates of light 


The circumftance likewife of going through the region of dreams ~ 
is well chofen; Dreams are the attendants of fleep, the brother of 
death; they come by night, and are therefore well imagined to 
have relation to the kingdom of death, and to be iatrodu@ory 0 
ic; Virgil in the defcent of cfucas into hell, has borrow’d this 
amage, . S 


omemmemen Daan fedem fumnia vulge 
Vane tenere fernnt meron , 


en ee See 


20 In ever-flow’ring meads of 4/phudel. 
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And reft at lat, ‘where fouls unbodied dwell 


The empty Forms of men inhabir there, 


Impaffive femblance, Images of air! 


Nought‘elf& are all that thin'd on earch beforey 


ajax, and great chiles; ave no more! 


25 Yer fill a.maiter ghott, che: reft be aov'd, 


The reft ador’d him, tow’ring as he trod; 
The God,of fleep there hides his heavy heads 
And empty dreams on every leaf are fpread. - 


The only circumftance liable to objeGtion is, the Leucadian, or 
white rock, which Arifferchus thought improperly placed in the 


‘road to che realms of darknefs; bur (replies Euffathins) this is 


only meant of 2 rock flanding om the extremities of the eafths 
or 2 rock on which the laft rays of the Sun fall. Dacier ima- 
gines, that there is a further meaning in the expreffion : «‘ There 
© is an Ifland over-againft Acareanis, on the weft of Ithaca, cal- 
* led Lencas, ‘from a white rock ftanding in it; this rock was 
‘¢ famous in antiquity, becaufe lovers in defpair chrew themfelves © 
“¢ from the of jt imto'the ocean; it was called she Lever’s 
*¢ feap, and being-thus remarkable for the deaths of numbers of 
% people, Homer places it here.” This is no ill explication; for 
a rock may well be feign’d to ftand at the entrance of the region 
of death, by which ‘fo many perfons bad enter’d into it. 

Ovid in his Epifi/es mentions this Lemadian tock. — 


omen) yon that love in vains 
Fly hence, aud feek the far Leucadian main: 
»  .. Thang Lands 0 rock frow whofe impending Seep, 
Apollo’s fame farveys the rolling deep ; 
| Fhere injur’d lovers, leaping from aboves 
‘Their flames extingsifh, and Sorget to love. 


Stil 


35. O mighty chief! (Pelides thus began) 
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Still at his fide is Nefor's fon furvey’d, 
And lov'd Patroclus ftill attends his fthade. 
New as they were to that infernal fhore, 


30 The Suitors ftopp’d, and gaz’d the Heroe o’er. 


When, moving flow, the regal form they view'd 
Of great Aérides: Him in pomp purfa’d 

And folemn fadaefs thro’ the gloom of hell, 

The train of thofe who by Aigy/thws fell. 


Honour’d by Hove above the lot of man! 
King 


9. 356 O mighty chief! (Pelides thas begas) &c.] This ap- 
aie be introduced hace tat ecard prin had ow 
dead about ten years, and Agamenmon almoft as long; it can 
therefore f{carce be reconciled to probability, to imagine chat they 
thould not have met before this ame, mutually have fatisfy- 
ed their curioficies, by relating their feveral flories at fome for- 
mer interview: Dacir indeed remarks, that we are not t ima- 
ine this conference was held at the time when the Suitors de- 
» but upon ome precedin occafion, immediately after the 

death of Agamemnon. If this be allowed, yet theobje&ion remains, 
that the introdution is forced and unnatural, for then the defcent 
of Mercury and the fhades of the Suitors will be no reafon why 
this conference fhould be here repeated : for fo, neither Mercury 
nor the Suitors hear it. But Dacier is undoubtedly in an error ; 
for vpoy in the original is the third perfon plural, and abfolutely 


refers to Mercsry and the fhades of the Suitors; and therefore it © 


follows that this conference happen’d at the time of their en- 
trance. ' 

The fhades of the Suitors (obferves Dacier) when ey are 
fummoned by Mercury out of the Palace of Usffes, emit a feeble 
plaintive, inarticulate found, tees firident: Whereas Agamem- 
nom and the fhades that have long been in the ftate. of the dead 
Speak articulately. I doubt noc but Homer intended to fhew by 
the former defcription, that when the foul is fepatated from the 

2 ve organs 
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_ King of a hundred Kings! to whom refign’d 
The Arongeft, braveft, greateft of mankind. 
Com’ft thou the firft, to view this dreary ftate? 

> And was the nobleft the firft mark of fate ? 
Condemn’d to pay the great arrear fo foon, 

- The lot, which all lament, and none can fhun; 


organs of the body, it ceafes to a& after the fame mannef, as 


while it was join’d to it; but how the dead recover their voices ~ 


afterwards is not eafy to underfland. In other refpe&s Virgil 
paints after Homer. ; 


owmmmomeep 7s tollere voce 
Exignam : inceptus clamor fraftrater biantes. 
They rais’d a feeble cry, with trembling motess : ; 
Bat the weak voice deceir’d their gafping threats; Dryden. 


But why fhould we fuppofe with Dacier, that thefe fhades of the 
Suitors have loft the faculty of {peaking ? I rather imagine, that 
the founds they uttered were figns of complaine and difconcent, 

* and praceeded not from an inabi iy to fpeak: After Patrecius was 
flain, he appears te Achilles, and {peaks very articulately to him ; 
yet co exprefs his forrow at his deparmre he a&s like thefe Sui- 
tors: for Achilles 


Like a thin fake beholds the fpirit ffy, 
Aud bears a feeble, lamentable cry. 


Dacer conjeGures, that the power of fpeech ceafes in the dead, 
" eill they are admitted into a ftace of reft; but Petrocins is an 
inftance to the contrary in the Lad, and Elpener in the Odyffey, 
for they both fpeak before their funeral rites are performed, and 
confequently before they enter intoa ftate of repofe amongft the 
fhades of the happy. - 


Oh} 
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Oh! better hadft chou flak ia Trojan ground, 

With all thy full-blown honours cover'd tourid ! 
45 Then grateful Greece with ftteiming eyes might raife 

Hiftoric marbles to record thy’ praife : _— = 

Thy praife eternal on the faithful ftone 

Had with tranfmiffive glories grac’d thy fon. 

But heavier fates were deftin’d to attend: 
go What man is happy, till he knows his end? 

O fon of Peleus ! greater than mankind! 
(Thus gamemnon’s kingly thade rejoin’d). 
Thrice happy thou! to prefs the martial plaie 
Midft heaps of heroes in thy quarrel flain: 

$s. In clouds of {moke, rais’d by the noble fray, 
Great, and terrific ev’n in death yow lay, 
And deluges of blood flow’d round you ev'ry way. 
‘Nor ceas’d the ftrife, ’till fove himfelf oppos’d, 
‘And all in tempetts the dire evening clos’d. 


Vv. 56+ Great, and terrific ev’n in dedthuameee] Thefe it @ 
wery peculiar beauty in che verfification of Homer in this place : 


| . wy dX spooeiaslys xoving 
Kisco pbyas psyarwsi. 


The words pwiyas psryerosi fet the largenefs of the body of - 
ehilles firetched out upon the ground full before our eyes; we 
fee him in the defcription; the repetition forces it upos our ob- 
fervation, fo that the mind has time co dwell upon it, and ad- 
mire the extent of the limbs of that Heroe. 


‘Then 


| 


~ 
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GO Then to the fleet-we bore thy honeur'd load, 9.” 
And decent en the fun'ral bed beftew'd. 
Then unguents {wért.and tepid ftreams we thed; ‘S) 
Tears flow’d from év’ry eye, and o'er the dead 
Each elipt the cusling bonours of his head. 

6 Struck at the news, thy. azure mother came; 
The fea-green fifters waited on the dame: 

A voice of Joud lament ‘thro’ all the main 
Was heard, and terrer feiz’d the Grecian train: 


Back 


° 


v. 68. Torvov feix'd the Grecian train.) This dee 
eipoce furnith’d Ariffarchus with another objection to thie 
book:. He theught it improbable that the appearance of Thetis 
and her fri a fhould terrify the whole Grecian army ; they 
fay in anfwer, that all the ocean was in a great commotion as 
Xhetis afcended, or as Homer exprefles it, 


emai JY tri mrivroy Gpadpss 
Csoz'oln, 


a 


This uproar oecafion’d their fear; the Greeks were i nt of 
the caufe of i, and confequently apprehended fome dreadful e- 
vent; this is evident, for Neffor appeafes their confternation by 
unfoldin the reafon of the tumult. and fhewing them that it was 
Occafion’ thie afcent of Thetis. . Be 

The Reader has undoubtedly obferved how excellently Homer 
fufteines his chafacteres Nefter-is the wifeft man, both in the I- - 
liad and Odpffey: hie has the experience of a very great age, and 
may therefore be fuppofed to be acquainted with all the moft un 
gommon eppearances in nature: The Poet accordingly defcribes 
him as the only perfon moc afraid in the Grecian army; there 
were others. undoubredly as brave as Neffer, buc no one fo wife; 
bis ‘atreppidity is' therefore to be impure to his wifdom, nat 
bravery,’ and this’ furnithes ue with ‘ad excellent moral; That 
ignorance is ufually che Source of feet, © et she 
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Back to their fhips the frighted hoft had fled; 
7°But Nefor fpoke, :they liften’d, and obey’d. 

(From old experience Nefior’s counfel {prings, 

And long viciffitudes of human things) . 

_ © Forbear your flight: Fair Zhetis from the maift - 
¢ To mourn Achilles leads her azure train. 
75 Around thee ftand the daughters of the deep, . 
Robe thee in heav’nly velts, and round thee weep, 
Round thee, the Mw/es, with alternate ftrain, 

In eves-confecrating verfe, complain. 


Each 


The cherafter.of Achilles is no lefs happily fupported; the 
fame love of glory is vifible in all he fpeaks, tbac diftinguifhed 
his charaGter thro’ the J4ed: he ftill prefers ashore life with fames 
before old age without it. 


"Ng Soperse Tepetig darovhyeevos Hie wep avercss, 
Abpece ivi Tpedeor Scvaroy xai wor poy twos. 
ea 


The fentiment is truly heroic; difhonour is worfe than death; 
the happinefs or mifery of which is not to be meafured by time; 
but glory; long life is but lengthen’d mortality, and they who 
live the longeft have bur the fmall privilege of creeping more 
leifurely than others to their graves. 


v.77. Ronnd thee, the Mules , ] It is impoffible 
(obferves Dacier) not to be ftruck with the noble fidtions of He- 
mer in honour of Ackilles; every circumftance is great. A whole 


army isin tears; the Adnfes celebrate his glory; a Goddefs and 


her Nymphs ennoble ic with their pre and lamentations. 
‘Ac the funerals of other Heroes, women and captives are the 
mourners ; here the Mafes perfonally appear. Heaven and Earth, 
Men and Gods intereft themfelves in the obfequies of fo great 
an Heroe! Yet from chis place Ariferchus draws an aa aie 


ees a, 


To flames we.gave thee, the fucceeding day, 
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Each warlike Greek the moving mufic hears, 


So And iron-hearted Heroes melt in tears. 


Till fev’ateen nights and fev’nteen days return’d, 
All that was mortal or immortal mourn’d. 


And fatted fheep and fable oxen flay; 


85 With oils and honey blaze th’ augmented fires, 


af 


And like a God adorn’d, thy earthly part expires 
Vnanumber’d ‘warriors round the burning pyle 
Urge the fleet courfer’s or the racer’s toil ; 


“Thick clouds of duft o’er.all the circle rife, 


| 96 And the mixt clamour thunders in the skies. 


| 


Soon as abforpt in all-embracing flame 


_ Sunk what was mortal of thy mighty name, 


We then collect thy fhowy bones, and place 
With wines and unguents in a golden yvafe. 


for rejecting this book: Homer (fays he) no where elfe gives the 
number of the nine Majfes, infinuating that their number was not 
fix’d in his age; buc Homer frequently invokes the Mdufes, why 
then fhould he be ignorant of the number? and if not ignorant of 
it, why might he not mention it? riffarches further adds, that 
it is abfurd to imagine the body of Achilles could be preferv’d 
feventeen days without burial ; but this may be afcribed to the 
ower of Thetis, who may eafily be fuppofed to preferve it. Be- 
es, why might not the body be embalm’d? and then there will 
be no occafion for a miracle, and the interpofition of a Goddefs: 
Mh — remember what fhe did to the body of Patrocins in the . 
lia 


(The, 


95 


aN 


100 Thy next belov’d,' dutilochus’ remains. - 
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(The vate to Thetis Bacchus gave of old, 
And Vidcan’s art enrich’d the {culptar’d gold) 
There we thy. relicks, great Achilles ! blend 
With dear Patroclus, thy departed: friend : 

In the fame urn a fep’rate fpace contains 


v.97. There we thy velicks, great Achilles! blend 

- With dear Pacroclus, she departed friend.] 

This is agreeable co the requeft made to Achilles by the gho af 
Patrocins, in the Iliad, 


b. Hear then! and asin fate and love we joyn, 
Ab fuffer that my bones may refi with thine! 
That golden Urn thy Goddefs mother gave, - 
May mix our afhes in one common grave! 


Ic is likewife aflerted by Homer, that the bones of Antilachus were 
repofited in the fame urn with thofe of Patrocles and Achilles ; 
where then is the peculiar honour paid to Patrocias, if Antilo- 
chus was partaker of it? The difference is, the bones of Achilles 
and Patrosins were max’d in the urn, chofe of Antilochas lay fepa- 
rately. reo e 

Homer adds, that the whole army rais'd a monument to Achil- 
les; this is done according to his own injun@ions in the liad, 
for {peaking of the tomb of Patrocies, he thus proceeds; 


Mean-time ere the tomb with pions hands, — 
A common fivudiure om the bumble fands ; 
Hereafter Greece, fome nobler wark may raifes 
And late pofterity record omr praife. 


Achilles means, that when he is dead the Greeks fhould raife one 
common monument ¢o himfelf and Patraclss, which we fee 


here effe&ied. -- 


Thy 
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Now all the fans ef wiaslike Greece furroynd 
Thy deftin’d tomb, and caf a mighty mound: 
High on the fhore the growing. hill we raife, 
That wide th’ extended Hellefpont furveys ; 
10¥ Where all, from age to age who pafs the coat, 
Mhy point debilles’ tamb, and hail the mighty. Bhot. 
Thetis her {elf to. al! qur peers proclaims 
Heroic prizes and exequial games; 
The Gods affented ;' and around thee lay 
11ORich fpoils and gifts that blaz’d againft the day, 

_ Oft have I feen with folemn fun’ral games 

Heroes and Kings committed to the flames ; 
But ftrength of youth, er. valour of the brave 
With nobler conteft ne'er renown’d a grave. 

I 1 Such were the games by azure Thesis given, 
And fuch thy honours, ah belov’d of heaven! 
Dear to mankind thy fame furvives, nor fades 
Its bloom eternal in the Stygian fhades. 

But what to me avail my honours gone, 
120Succefsful toils, and battles bravely won? 
Doom’d by ftern Fove, at home to end my life, 
By curft Egyfthus, and a faithlefs wife! 
Thus they; while Hermes o’er the dreary plain 
Led the fad numbers by Ulyjes lain. 
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1250n each majeftic form they eaft a view, 
And tim’rous pafs'd, and awfully withdrew. 
But Agamemuon, thro’ the gloomy thade, 
His antient hoft tmphimedon furvey'd; - 
Son of Afelenthus ! (he began) O fay! — 
130 What caufe compell’d fo many, and fo gay, 
To tread the downward, melancholy way? 
Say, could one city yield a troop fo fair? 
Were all the partners of one native air? 
Or did the rage of ftormy Neptune {weep 
13 Your lives at once, and whelm beneath the deep? 
Did nightly thieves, or Pyrates cruel bands,. 
Drench with your blood your pillag’d country’s fands? 
Or well-defending. fome beleaguer’d wall, 
Say, for the publick did ye greatly fall? 
140 Inform thy: gueft ; for fuch I was of yore. 
When our triumphant navies touch’d your hore; 


v. 127, Bat Agamemnen, thro’ the gloomy fhade, 
His antient hoff Amphimedon [arvey’d) ] 
An obje&tion has been rais’d againft this paflage, and it has 
been thought an abfurdity that Agamemnen fhould be the gueft 
of Amphimedon, and not of Ulyffes, when he came to make an 
addrefs to him, and was within his territories. Didymas anfwers, 
that this condu& in Agamemnon was occadon’d by the refufal of 
Ubffes co afGft in the war of Troy: Agamemnon relented his de-" 
‘pial, and went Lo the houfe of mphimedon, 


Forc’d 
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Forc’d a long month the wintry {eas to bear, 
To move the great Ulyfes to the war. 


¥. 142. Fore’d a long month 
To move the great Ulyffes to the war.] 
It 3s not obvious why Uioffese who was a perfon of the greateft 
braverys fhould be unwilling to engage in fuch an action of glory» 
as the war of Troy: Was it becaufe he forefaw that it would be . 
a work of danger, (as Enftathins imagines) or was he diffatisfy’d 
in the ground of it, ‘which was only to reverige the rape of He- 
len, and nothing but a private injury? che former is 2 reafonun- 
worthy of his heroic charater, the latter is no more than 2 con- 
jeCture. Ie may poflbly be a truer reafon that he was unwilling 
to forfake his wife, of whom he was very fond, and whom he 
newly had married; but then it muft be allow’d, thac he prefers 
his love to his glory. Esftathias recites the manner how he was 
drawn to engage in the war of Troy: Ulyffes, to deliver himfelf 
from the importunities of his friends to aflift Agamemnon, pre- 
tended madnefs, and yok’d two animals of -a different kind to a 
plough, and began to work with them; Palamedes, who fufpected 
the impofture, took his fon Telemachns, an infaat, and laid him 
in the furrow before the plough ; U/yffes turn’d afide not to hure 
his child, and this difcovered the impofition. -Artfetie takes no- 
tice of the great judgment of Homer in fuppreffing this incident 
concerning Ulffes, it being unworthy of the bravery of an He- 
roe: He is proving, Chap. 8. of his Poetics, that all the actions of 
an Heroe’s Fife are not to be inferted in an Epic Poem, for the 
actions of the fame man are fo many and different, that we can 
never reduce them to unity: For this reafon Homer mentions not 
all che adventures of Udffes, but only fuch as have relation % the 
fubje& of the Odyffey; he knew that chis counterfeit madnefs had 
no connexion either in cruth or probability with the fubjeét of 
- his Poem, and therefore he forbeers the mention of it. The 
Reader will underftand the meaning of -4riffotie, if he confiders 
thac the fubjeé& of ‘the Odyffey is the ftory of a perfon who fuf- 
fers great calamities in the return ta his counery, before he efta- 
blifhes himfelf in his dominions: Now the counterfeited madnefs 
_ of Ulffes has no connestion with thefe fufferings. and confe- 
quenrly is judicioufly omitted by Homer as foreign to the defign 
ot the Poem, and contrary to the unity of the ation. A derail 
of all the adventures of an Heroe’s life is the province of Hifto- 
ry; the relation of one fingle, great, and furprizing aétion is the 
fubje& of Epic Poetry. 


Vou. V. I O King 
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O King of men! I faithful thall relate 
145 (Reply’d mphimeden) ous haplefs fate. 
Ulyfes abfent, our ambitious aim . 
With rival loves purfu’d his royal Dame; — 
‘Her coy referve, and prudence mixt with pride, 
Our common fuit nor granted, nor deny’d; — 
1so But clofe with inward hate our deaths defign’d ; 
Vers'd in all arts of wily womankind. 
Her hand, laborious in delufion, f{pread | 
A {pacious loom, and mix’d the various thread; 
Yo Peers (fhe cry'd) who prefs to gain my heart 
1s Where dead Uiyfés claims no more a part, 
Yet a fhort fpace, your rival fuit fufpend, 
Till this funereal web my labours end: 
Ceafe, till to good Laertes 1 bequeath 
A task of grief, his ornaments of death: 
160 Left, when the Fates his royal athes claim, 
The Grecian matrons taint my {potlefs tame; 
Should he, long honour'd with fupreme command, 
Want the laft duties of a daughter’s hand. 
The fiction pleas’d: our gen’rous train complies, 
165 Nor fraud miftrutts in virtue’s fair difguife. 
The work fhe ply’d; but ftadious of delay, 
Each following night revers’d the toils of day. 


_ Unheard, 


ease 
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Unheasd, unfeen,. three years ber arts prevails; 
The fourth, her maid reveal’d th’ amazing tale, 
570 And fhow’d, as unperceiy'd we took our ftand, 
The backward labours of her faithlefs.bands 

Forc’d, fhe compleats it ; and before us lay 
The mingled web, whofe gold and filver ray. 
Difplay’d the radiance of the night and day, 


175 Juft as the finith’d her illu@rious toil, 


Hi fortune led Uigffes'to our: iffe. 

Far in a lonely nook, befide the fea, 

' At aa old fwineherd’ $ rural: lodge he lay: 
Thither his fon from. fandy Pyle repairs, 


180 ‘And fpeedy lands, and fecretly confers. — 


They plan our future ruin, and refort 
Confed’rate, to the city ‘and the court. 

Firft came the fon; the father next fucceeds, 
Clad like a beggar, whom Enmaus \eads; 

185 Propt on a ftaff, deform’d with age and care, 
And hung with rags, that flutter’d in the air. 
Who could Uyfes in that form behold? = 
Scorn’d by the young, forgotten by the old, 
Jil-us’d by all! to ev’ry wrong refign’d, 

190 Patient he fuffer’d with a conftant mind, 


T2 > But 
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But when, arifing in his wrath t’obey an 
The will of Hove, he gave the vengeance way; 

195 The {catter’d arms that ‘hung around the dome 
Careful he tteafus’d in a private room: _ 
Then, to her Suitors bade his Queen propofe: 

The Archer’s ftrife: the fource of future woes, | 
. And 


Vv. 197. Then; to ber Suiters bade bis Qacen propofe, &.] We 
have already feen, that it was the contrivance of Penelpe co pro- 
pofe the Bow, to gain time to defer the marriage hour ; how then 
comes Amphimedon to afcribe it to the art of Ulyffes? Enffathins 
anfwers that Amphimedon is in an error, and that tho’ the con- 
trivance was from Penelope, yet Amphimedon could not come to 
the knowledge of it; and fuch. ftratagems being agreeable to the 
charaGter of Ulyffes, he imputes this a&tion to him rather thaa 


Penel e 
Ic is impoffible not to take netice that Hower makes repetition 
afcer repetition: Agamenmon {peaks the fame words as in the 
eleventh Odyffey: Ampbhimedon the fame as in the fecond; and the 

whole account of the Suitors’ deftruGion is no more chan a re- 

cital of what the Reader already knows, Was Homer tir’d at the - 

‘end of his work, and would noe give himlelf the labour of in- 
vention? I confefs we may lofe our appetite to fee the fame en- 
tercainmenct thus continually ferv’d up in the very fame manner, 

without fo much as a new garnifhmenr. I fear che words of U- 

Iyffes may fometimes be applicable co Homer. 


And what fo tedions as a twsice-told tale? 


Befides, this whole infernalinterview is merely ornamental, which 
the Poet was at liberty to infert or omit according co his judg-. 
ment, without breaking the thread of che principal aGion; ic 
might therefore be wifh'd chat he had fubftirured fome other inci= 
dent in the room of it, and given a greater diyerficy to the fto- 
ry: If by laying the fcene in Hell, he defign’d co raife the won- 
der and curiofity of che Reader, (who cannot fail of having his \ 
acrention awaken’d to fee a profpe& open’d beyond the bounds 


ef natucg, and to look into tke fate of departed Heroes) yet i 
mu 


ae —~—  -_ 


| 
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And Omen of our death! In vain we drew. 
The twanging ftring, and try’d the ftubborn yew: 
To none it yields but great Uly/fes’ hands ; . | 


200 In vain we threat; Telemachus commands: 


The Bow he fnatch’d, and in an inftant bent; 
Thro’ ev’ry ring the victor arrow went. 

Fierce on the threfhold then in arms he ftood; 
Pour’d forth the darts, that thirfted for our blood, 


205 And frown’d before’ us, ‘dreadful as a God! | 


mutt: be -confefs’d_ that, this deign bas already been fully executed 
in the eleventh of the Gdyffey. But the Poet feemsto introduce the 
defcent for the information of the dead rather than the living; 
Agamemnon is told how the Suitors were deftroyed by Uspffes; 
and Achilles how nobly the Greeks perform’d his funeral obfequies ; 
incidents that very lictle contribute to the ftory of the Odyffey. In 
fhort, the main action ftands ftill during this whole Epifede,which 
takes up almoft half the book, and the latter part of the Epifode 
prefents no new obje& to amufe and entertain us, But, ; 


iis: ee . emmemsien Cynthia surem . 
Vehit ei 


. 


I betray my own want of judgment, rather than. difcover Homer's 
errors. 1 will only add, that the Reader will be fully convine’d 
that this whole Epifode may be omitted, by obferving how well 


the ftory will be carried on with a regular conne&tion by begin- _. 


ming the book with thefe wordy. § «+ 

"Or dines ix orinsis nalliCay, rdea S elypiy Incile, Oey i 
So that if I could in:arly part fubfcribe to the opinion of ' Ari- 
ffarchus for the rejection of this book, it fhould be only for the 
former part of it, but I am perfuaded from the noblenefs of the 
verfes, that the whole is genuine. _ me Bee - 4 { 


- 


I 3 mee Firft 
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Firft bleeds .cthtinons : thick the fhafts refound ; 
And heaps on heaps the wretches ftrow the ground; 
This way, and that, we turn, we fly, we fall; | 
Some God affifted, and unmaen’d us all: 
"210 Jgnoble cries precede thy dying groans; — 
And batter’d brains and blood befmear the ftones. 
Thus great trides! thus Ubfes drove 
The fhades thou feeft, from yon’ fair realms above. 2 
Our mang'ed bodies now deform’d with gore, 
215 Cold and neglected, {pread the marble floor. 
No friend to bathe our wounds! or tears to thed 
O’er the pale corfe! the honours of the dead. 
Oh bieft Uiyfes (thus the King expreft 
His fudden rapture) in thy Confort bleft! 
220 Not more thy wifdom, than her virtue, fhin’ds 
Not more thy patience, than her conftant mind, 
- Iearins’ daughter, glory of the paft, 
And model to the future age, fhall lat: 
Fhe Gods, to honour her fair fame, fhall raife 
225 (Their great reward) a Poet in her praife: 
Not fuch, ob Tyadarus! thy daughter’s deed, 
By whofe dire hand her King and husband bled: - 
Her fhall the Mufe to infamy prolong, 
Example dread! and theme of tragic fong! 


The 
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| 2.30 The gen’ral fex fhall fuffer in Her fhame, 
And ev’n the beft that bears'a Woman’s nage. 
Thus-in the regions of eternal fhade 
Conferr’d the mournful Phantoms of the dead. 
While 


, WV. 232. Thus im the regions of eternal fhade.| -1 think it will 
not be improper here to particularize from whence Ansiquity rais’d 
the tions concerning Hell, and the'nature of it, as we have it 
in Diedorns Sicules, ; . as / 
Plate (obferves that Author) was the firft that introduced the 
rites of fepulture, and ocher céremontes beftow’d on the dead : 
This is the reafon why the Antients imagin’d him te be the 
King of the dead. 
thus i faid to have -been the moft juft man in che 
world, he feverely punith’d robbers and other notorious offenders. 
and from his fingular reputation for integricy was feign’d to be 
the judge of the good and bad after death; and for the fame rear 
fon Minos was joyn’d with him in the fame dignity. — 
_Homer borrow’d: hie SStions from Orphens, Orphens from the 
Egyptians: it was Orphens who introduc’d che opinion of the 
pains of the damn’d, and of the Ebjiee fields, and taught thse 
the fouls of the dead were condusted by Adercwry into the infernal 
'‘  mianfions: (a proof that he was call’d Juxorouace-before the days 
Of Homer.) Diodorus proceeds and mentions the beginning of this 
book; how Hemer feigns that Mercury leads the thades of the 
dead by the Ucean, the dian rock, and che gates of the fun: 
A plain inftance that he look’d upon this book as the genuine 
work of Homer, All thefe fables (continues Diedorns) are of ~-£- 
syption extra; by the Ocean, Homer means Nilus; by the gates 
thefun, he means Hetopolis, a city facred to the Sun; the mea- 
dow into which the es are conducted, denotes the pleafane 
sneadows full of canes adjoining to Memphis; and the are 
Seign’d to refide there, becaufe ic ‘was thé general burial place 
amongft the fans. Concerning Cecytws, Acheron, 8c. che 
Reader may cenfult the firft Nore upon the eleventh O+ffey, 
Plutarch in his treatife of [ffs and Ofyris agrees with Diedorns 
concerning the extraction of thefe fables from «4 ypt, and men- 
tions at Memphis the gates uf lamencation and oblivion; thac is, 
of Lethe, and Copytws; ‘which being open’d at the burial of the 
dead, givé a doteful ‘and’ groaning: -fourté.. _ From hence they are 
thus defcrib’d by Homer in the centh Odyff-y. 14 And 


235 Paft to Laeertes’ cultivated land. 
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While from the town, Uses, and his band, 


The ground himfelf had purchas'd with his pain, 
And labour: made the rugged foila plain. = * 
. There 


And where flow rol.ing frim the Stygian bed 
Cocytus? lamentable waters [pread, 

Where the dark rock o’erhangs th’ infernal lake; . 
And mingling fireams eternal murmurs make. 


‘Thefe obfervations give light to moft of: Homer’s G&ions con- 
cerning hell, and thew that his Poetry is buile upon the cufoms 
of Antiquicy. ost 
Macrebins explains al] chefe particulars after a different manner : 
This folution luppofes a ftate of pre-exiftence of the foul: If 
(fays that Author) ‘“ To die, be the fame as to go to the infer- 
% nal regions; to enjoy the fupernal, is then tolive; and there~ 
s¢ fore before Philofophy prevail’d,, the-body it felf was feppos'd 
sto be the infernal receptacle of the Soul, into which fhe de- 
« fcended as into a prifon, from abave; this was thought the fe. 
e pe of the Soul, and the cave of Plato. , The river of Ob- 
¢< divion denotes the.error of the foul,, which forgets the. majeft y 


‘: of the former ftate the enjoy’d before the enter’d the body: — 


sc Phlegethom; the ardor of our defires, and flames.of anger; «A- 
¢¢ ¢heron all our words and ations that bring us into forrows; fo 
«¢ likewife, Styx implies our hatred, Cocytns our. grief and lamene. 
«tation, Thus alfo the punifhmenss in hell are verify’d upon 
© earth: the Vultur which preys upon the liver of. Zitymsy is the 
¢: fling of a guilry confcience; the ambitioys man is the Sifyphas, 
« whois erernally afpiring, and yet always difappointed;s che a- 
“ ea is the Tantalys ,who ftarves amidft, his plen- 
CY, Ort, ae ee ptt ook eet Be SEE ya 
By jornine thefe two ead pat anton ra we have at pace 
the double pleafure of abeausiful fable and inftrudtive moral; fram 
the whole we may colle&, that altho’ the anwents were ignorant 
of the true nature of a future flate, yet that they believed it, and 
expected there would be punifhments and rewards in it. This 
note is of ufe co explain feveral paffages in the eleventh Ody/fey. 
V. 236. The ground, bimfclf hag. perchas’d with his pain] | En- 
Stathiag very weil explains.thefe, words, in which the Greek may 
¢- SO a ae SB * Ueda, © 


. ! 
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245 And martial.fon, Uiy/fes. gave command. | 


2golf thofe dim eyes can yet Ufffes know, 
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There; ftood his;manfion of the rural fort, - 
With ufeful buildings ‘round the lowly court : 


"240 Where the few férvants that divide his care, 


Took their laborious re@, and homely fare ; 
Aad one Sicijkéan matron, old and fage,. . ve 
With conftant duty tends bis.drooping age. 

Here now; arriving, to his ruftic band __ 


Enter the houfe, and of the briftly {wine 
Select the Jargeft to the pow’'s divine. .  g 
Alone, and unattended, let metry .. | 

If yet I fhare the old man’s memory: fe 


(Their light and deareft object long ago) a 
Now chang’d with time, with abfence,and with woe? 


be confirued to fignify that Laertes. had. purchafed this place of 
his retirement by his labour and induftry: But probably Homer 
intends to exprefs an allotment or portion of ground which was 
affign’d Laertes by the public, as a reward for his heroic labours 
in war, and bravery in conquering ‘his enemies, like tha: men- 
tioned in theliiad. = sti—si—(istisS 


The Lycians grant a chofen foace of ground, 
. With vrods,; with vineyards, and with barvefis crowd, 


It may. either be fo, .or Hemer intending folely to paint the laba- 
‘rious life of Leertes, added this circumftance. of his encreafing 


his fural cell by his induftry, as an inftance of it; tho’ the later 


is morse fuitable:to the character of a King, «© |. 


Bow OS 


Ils Then 


- Fene’d with a double cap of goatskin hair: © = 
26 Nis buskins old, in former f{ervice torn, 


ii, . ieee wee eee Se eee — 
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Then to his traia he gives his Spear and thield; 
The houfe they enter, and he feeks the field; | 


255 Thro* rows of thade with various fruitage crown’d, 


And labour’d {cenes of richeft verdure round. 
Nor aged Delius, nor his fons were there, 


_ Noe férvants, abfent on another cares. : 
"Fo fearch the woods for fets of flow’ry thorn, 
260 Their orchard-bounds to ftrengthen and adorn. 


But alt alone the hoary King he found; 
His habit coarfe, but warmly wrapt around; 
His head,, that bow’d with many a penfive care, 


But well repair’d and gloves againft the thorn. 


v. 266. Gloves againft the thora.] Cafanbon in 
Bis Remarks upon Athenans, lib. 12. cap. 2. affirms, that anci- 
ently neithes the Greeks nor the Romans ever wore any covering 
bn their hands, ‘which. are now ufed fo univerfally, that they 
are worn by the meaneft people; but this place 1s an inflance of 
Cafanbon’s miftake: “Fis true, Xenophon gives this pra&ice as. an 
argement of the luxary and delicacy of the: Perfiens, who fuffered 
no part of the body to be expos’d to the air, but wore sas spt 
aixperis Tale xepoi uspldag, xei dreklurnOpac txxev, “ gloves upon 
« their hands, and coverings on their very fingers.” Piiny the 
Younger mentions the fame cuflom amongft the Remans.. Manns 


Hieme manicis muniebantur ! ut ne coli quidem afperites allam findiis | 


tempas triperet. This thenisthe difference; the Per/fans wore thele 
hand-coverings out of effeminacy and delicacy: whereas in‘ Greece 
they were ufed only out of necefficy, as.a-defence in. rural labour, 
as appears from Laertes, they being never..mention‘d. upon. any 
ether occafion, either in the Lied or Odyffey. Dacier. 
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In this array the :kingly Gard’ner flood, 
And clear’d a Plant,. encpasber’d with its wood. 
Beneath 


v. 267. In this arg the king'y Gardner flood, 


And clear 


a' Plant, encumbecr’d with itt wood,. 


This is the Grft appearance of Laertes, he is the igi d icture of 


melancholy, ‘his drefe,'his employ, and folicary life alf difcover 2 
fix’d forrow and contempt of the. world, It has been a difpurte 
wherher we are to afcribe this retreat of Lasrtes to a meannefs of 
fpirit, who forfakes his ftation, and is unéqual to _adverfity ; or 
to wifdom, and a noble negle& of the pomp and fplendor of the 
world, by which bé prefers a little rura) retreat to all the meg- 
nificence of a Palace, and a {mall garden to all the dominions of 
a King. Pistarth feverely cenfures bas condu&: “A perfon (ob- 
« ferves that writer) who waftes his age in his bed, or in trivial 
“ affairs, nabs bimfelf-an objef&t of contempt, as Homer teaches 
“ by the examples of Neffer and Laertes: Neffor, by engaging in 
“ the war of lt vi the utmelt veneration 5 while Leertes, 
*¢ who abandon’d himfelf to folitude, was defpis’d univerfally.” 
Fam atnwilling co fubfcribe co this obfervation, being of opini- 
on that the filenc vircues of a good man in folitude are more ami- 


- able than all the noify honours of aétive life. The pi@ure of 


Esertes ie undoybtedly drawn very naturally ; a cender father ig 
afiGed for the lofs of a brave and beloved fon, this bitter in« 
gredient gives a difrelifh ro all the vanities of life; he is depriv'’d 
of an objeét- that he valued above the world, be therefore neglects it 
as having nothing wofthy of his cares, and abandons it for pri 

vacy and tranquillity. Aenedemaus in Terence is the very copy of 
Laertes in Homer, an-inflance that he chought Homer's an exa 


reprefentation of human nature: and the applaufe with which’ 


thac Comedy was received, fhews that all Rome was of the fame 
judgment. Sorrow. loves to be alone, rather feeks for amufements 
than bufinefs and. 3 and it may perhaps be true, thaticthews 
more greatnefs of foul co refign a kingdom than to conquer it, 
Pride, ambition, and guilty ns have rais’d many co the top 
of human glory ; but ic evidences that a perfon is not influencd 
by vicious fenriments, who kkows how to moderate his defiress 
and is able to retire from the {plendor of a Crown into obfcurity. 
Tally mentions the manner Of life in Leertes, without condem= 
nation ; the place is to be found in his Cate Afajer, where he 
poe of the innocent amufements of old age, and illuftrates his 
afiertions by the example of Leertes. Hemerns Lawtem lenienteos 

16 Acfiderints 


ao 
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Beneath a neighb'ring tree, tht chief divine >. > =: 
2.70 Gaz'd o’er his Sire, retracing ev'ry Hine, © 2 +S 
The ruins of him{elf! now worn away 
With age, yet ftill majeftic in decay! 
Sudden his eyes releas'd their wat’ry. fore ; 
The much-enduring man could beaj.no more. 
279 Doubtful he ftood, if inftant' to embrace |’ 
His aged limbs, to kifs his rev’rend face, 
With eager tranfport to difclofe the whele, 
And pour at once the torrent of his foul? 
’ Not fe: his judgment takes the winding way ‘ 
280 OF queftion diftant, and of: foft eflay, n | 


oy 


More. 


9 


dcfiderium, quod capiebat € filio, colentem agvam & flercorantem facit. 
Buc Thilly miftakes Homer, for Laertes is not found dunging his 


nd. 
Perhaps inftead of assptofla, he read xeaphoofle, asit is ufed in 
the fevenceenth Odyffey. _ By. ME Ge 


» a “« 


Sees eee Ph rsves piye xomphoories, t 2 ek 


| ict 
Or perhaps he quoted by memory. I will only add, that Twlly 
an hicredternent at Thfealom ufed to write co his friends, that 
he there led the life of Laertes: and Tully was too fenfible of his 
ows worth; to {peak any thing to the difparagement of it, : 


v. 279. Not fo: bis judgment takes the win way.| Ic has - 
been objedted, fs Uiyffis sere ‘a&s contrary 0 ia piety, and 
ermits a tender father to continue in his forrows, when 1 was 
mm his power immediately to make him happy:: by a difoovery of 
this perfon; they likewife condemn the xspréusa tea, which 
Homer puts into the mouth of Ulyffes, Ie mu't be allow’d, that 
thofe words are frequendy us’d by the Poet in a bad pte = 
; gaify 


ene OE FES” . 
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More gentle methods on. weak age employs, : 
And moves the forrows to‘enltance the joys.:' | : 
Then to his Sire with beating heart he moves, 
- And with a tender pleafantry reproves: | 
285 Who digging round the plant fill. hangs his bead, ! 
Nor ought remits the work, while thus ‘be faid, -: 
Great is-thy skill, ob father! great thy toil, -: 
Thy careful:hand is Aatyp’d-on ali the foil,;- = 
Thy {quadron’d vineyards: well thy art ‘declare, 
290 The olive green, blue fig, and pendent pear; 
And not one empty: fpot'efcapes thy'care. 2° 
On ev'ry plant and tree thy cares are fhown, "i 
Nothing negleGed, ‘but'thy felf alone, ' © °° 2} be? 


fignify heart-wounding, or veproachfal words; but here they gre 
fo to be underftood; they pats tes that Ulyfies Hawed baer. 
tes out of soars for taking mo mere care of his perfon: This.is 
not a reproach> but the language of fondnefs ‘and affef&tion: or 
perhaps the Poet meant to exprefs that this enquiry rais’d ima- 
ges. of forrow in the foul of Leertes,.and wonnded his heart by na- 
ming the loft Ubffts. Enflathins folves the former’ objeSion by 
‘faying that Ubffes delayed the difcovery, left’ the fuddemnefs of 
“jpy thould prove fatal to Laertes. But Homer undoubtédly paints 
“according to nature; Us fs burfts into tears at the fight of bis 
father, yet reftrains them, and tries if after twenty years abfence 
e was known by him; this delay raifes the Reader's curiofiry, 
takes him, as it were, prefenc at the interview, and impatienc 
_ to héar the manner of the difcovery; Befides, this procedure ex- 
* cellencly agrees with the general character of Ulyffes, who is up- 
; ‘ On-all' emergencies mafter of ‘his paffions, ‘and remarkable for dif- 
|  guife and an arefal diffimulddion ; this difguife has a very happy 
effet inthis place, it holds us iti a pleafing fufpence, and makes 
us wait with attention to fee the iffue of che interview. 


re 
4 


Forgive 


~ ads qt 
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Forgive me,; father, th. faule J blames.) -- 


29$ Age fo advanc’d nisy fomie-iadulgeace chim, 


Not for-thy floth, 1 deoan thy Lord-uekiad s 

Nor fpeaks thy form a mean or fervile mind: . 

I read a Monareb in that princely ‘air,...._- iz 
The fame chy afpe, if the Dime thy cares: & 


300Soft flesp, fair garments, ead the joys of wine, :«: : 


Thefe are the sights of sge, and ftould be thine. .  ~ 
Who then thy maftes, fay? aad whofe the lund 
Se drefs'd and manag’d by thy skilful:hand?: 


But chief, oh.tell me! (bet I-quefionmod) =. i 7. 
30g Is this the fas-fam’d Lossenfan cog? 


For fo reported the. firmenI view'ds 5 | 
(Some furly HMlander, of manners rude) 

Nor farther conference vouchfaf’d to fay; 

Reedlefs be whiftled, and purfu’d his way. 


v. 298. Iread a Manarch in that princely air.) The words in 
the Greek are not without obfcurity, and Eafathias explains theus 
two ways; they may either fignify, that Leertes appears co be 8 
perfon of fach diltinétion that he ought to live with more deli- 
cacy and dignity, viz. te bath, and after a dus repaft to ig on 
fate; or they imply, that Laertes thews the dignity of a inf 
in his perfon, who comes from the-bath, and dines in flate. U- 
os cannot compare Laertes to a King who is freth from the 

ths and dreft royally, for he tells us, he is cover’d with fweac 
and duft; he therefore means that his perfonage ig noble, and like 
a King, that therefore he ought to live like a ne with refpe& 
to his food and his. bath, and to indulge. his age by allowing it 
eafe andxefrelamenw tt - <a oe 


But 


qs) 


"RS 


ta 
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310But thou! whom years have taught to tinderftand, 
Humanely hear, and anfwer my demand: 

A friend I feek, a wife one and a brave, | 
_ Say, lives he yet, or moulders in the grave ? 
| Time was (my fortunes then were at the beft} 
31S When at my-houfe I lodg’d this foreiga gach; 
He faid, from Inheca’s fair ifle he came, 
And old Leertes was his father’s name. 
To him, whatever to a gueft is ow’d 
I paid; and hofpitable gifts beftow’ds . 
320To him fov’n talents of pure ore I told, © (gold: 
Twelve cloaks, twelve vets, twelve tunicks: Rie? with 
A bowl, that rich with polifh’d filver Aames, 
And, skill’d ia female works, four lovely dames. 
i At this the Father, with a father’s fears: 
325 (His venerable eyes bedimm'd with. tears} 
This is the land; but ah! thy’ gifts are Jof, - 
For godlefs men, and rude, pofieft the cosft: 
Sunk is the glory of this once-fam’d: fhore! . 
| Thy antient friend, ob.ftranger, is no more! 
| 330 Full recompence thy bounty elfe had born; 
| Koriev'ry good man yields a juft return : 
_ So civil rights demand; and who begins 
The: track of friendthip, not purfaing, fins. 


2 Bue 
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But tell me, ftranger, be the truth,confeft,. 
333 What years have circled fines thou faw’ft. that gueft? 
That haplefs gueft, alas! for ever gone! 
Wretch that he was! and that I am! my fon! - 
Ifever man to mifery was born, ,.,- . ¥ 
"T'was his to fuffer, and cis mine:'to maura! —; 
3 40 Far from his friends, and from his native.reign, .: -. 
He lies a prey to monfters of the main, - 
Or favage beafts his mangled reliques tear, 
Or {creaming vulturs {catter thro’ the air: 


Nor. could his mother fun’ral unguents fhed,: ee oe 


4s Nos. wail'd his father o’er th’ untimely dead, - 4 
Nor his fad. confort, on the mournful bier,*. '.. 33 * 
Seal’d bis cold eyes, or. drop’d a tender tear! =. +. ¢ 

But tell me, who-thou art? and what thy race ? 
Thy town, thy parents, and thy native place ?;,-- 

350 Or if a merchant-in pur{uit of pain, ar 
What port receiy’d thy. veflel from the main::., 
Or com’ft thou. fingle,: -oF attend thy strain 2: 

Then thus the Son. © From! l/ybas.I came, . 
My palace there ;. Eperitus. my name... ee 
: Pipes tr ow Not 


«tad? in his fiétions ; he here accetnmodates the names bf-per- 
fons and places co his fortunes: /;bas is fuppos’d to be a oy 


~ From aie 7 wee “Dhl is inex- | 


- 


m2 . 
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3s Not vulgar born, from dphidas the King 
Of Polyphemon's royal line. I {pring. 
Some ‘adverfe Demon from Sicania bore 
Our: wandring courfe; and drove us on your fhore: 
Far from the town, ari unfrequented bay 
360 Reliev'd our weary’d veffel from the fea. 
Five years have circled fince thefe eyes purfu'd 
Uiyffes parting thro’ the fable flood; ~ e 
Profp'rous he faif'd, with dexter Auguries, i 
And all the wing'd good omens of the skies. 
365 Well hop'd Wwe then to. meet on this fair fhore, 
Whom heav’n, alas! decreed to meet no more. | 
Quick thro’ the father’s heart thefe accents ran3 
Grief {ei2'd dt once, and-wrapt up. all the mans * 
Deep from his foul ‘he igh’d, and forrowing {pread 
370 A. clout of athes on’ bis hoary head. ie Se ke 
Te inresabing 
of Tealy, afcerwatds call’d Metspontisom, Icis plac’d by others in 
ace. It is here introduc’d to denote, the wandsings of Usffes 
y ‘the “fea; or aan: the word phidas denotes his generohty, 
which fpares nothing towards his friends.* ‘He feigns ‘himfelf: to 
be the grandfon of Tleaurixwv, to reprefent the multitude of 
his fufterings; his ramets Eperitws, from trhpiscss: the'fame with 


gigtectzoiloc. from tplZw, to fhew the ftruggle that he has met with 
an all his adventures, as well as the toils in the war of Troys and 
againft other enemies. Exfiathins, | ; 
Ve 369. emma farrowing foread 

a? A cloud of afhes sah ae bead. 
This was a common praGice amongit the. antient orientals, in 
token of the extremity ef forrow; it was ufed among the He- 
es Tews 


tio HOMER’s ODrssEY. Book XXIV, 


Trembling with agonies of ftrong delight 


Stood the great fon; -heart- wounded ‘with the fight: 


6 ae ae a" od 


brews as well.as Greeks; thue Bxeb. xxvii. 39.- : Thy fhak caf 


anf? spon their beads. Jobii. 12. They vert every one his: 


mantle, and {prinkie® Enft apon . their. heads. ‘Tansal& stchilles int 
the eighteenth of the liad; ’ | 


His purple garments, and his golden hairs, 
Tinfe he deforms in deft, and thefe be tears. 


Homer calls it xovy ailarxegeay, which does nét metn that Leer 
ses threw glowing embers on his head, for he was in his garden, 
where fuch afhes were not, ro: be found, but he means £4par,. oF 
dry daft, fach as arifes from fubftances confum’d by fire, or re- 
fembling athes, Esftathinn.. 30 0 2° 0 tbe es 


remarkable, 
eminimeennedyid pitat JN it id's 
‘A Sharp feafation frock bis woftrils, | Eafathins judges, that the 
lind Ei ‘that Ubffes ‘perceived “himfelf ready . barft at 
teats; a kind of a pricking tharp fenfation being felt in ‘the nof- 
trils before the erruption of tears. Cafanbon more fully explains 


V. 371. Trembling with-agenies, 8te.] The Grosk exprefion ip - 


it; he obferves that all vyrolent paffions cavfe.a fenfation in che nof- . ; 


trils, arifing from the ebullition of che {pirics, which mount te- 
ward the brain, and endeavouring to free themfelves from reftraine 
&ind a vent by the noffril, and crouding thro’ it, dilace it in their 

e; this is evident from animals, and the nobler kinds of 
‘them, as the bull, che horfe, the lion, whole noftrils always 
dilace wheh mov’d to anger. A fimilar expreffion js found 
, in the firt Idliiam of Theacritas. . | 


Kul ts dal dygesiag pened arent jl xabilas, o's) 


He fpeaks of the anger of the God Pan, but it is. applicable to all 
violence of paffion. rifforle (obferves Dacier) quotes this verfe 
as apply’d by Homer to exprefs anger, Cap. 8. of his morals to 
Nicomachus, but he is evidently in an error; for there rs here no 
mention of anger: tre undoudtedly trufted to his memory, it be- 
ing forrow arifing, from filial cendernefs which moves Ubffes. 
Date eee av a hatae S 

| ¢ 
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He ran, he f{eiz’d him with a ftrié&t embrace, 
Witb thoufand kiffes wander’d o’er his face, 
375 1, I am he; oh father rife! behold 
Thy fon, with twenty winters now grown old; 
- ‘Thy, fon, fo long defir’d, fo long detain’d, 
Reftor’d, and breathing .in his native land: 
Thefe floods of forrow, oh my Sire, reftrain! 
. 380The vengeance is compleat; the Suitor-train; , 
Stretch’d in our palace, by thefe hands lie flaim 
Amaz’d, Laertes. “ Give fome certain fign, 
« (IF fach thou art) to manifeft thee mine.” 
Lo here the wound (he cries) receiv’d of yore; 
385 The fcar indented by the tusky boar, 
Whe by thy folf and by Anticka fent, 
To old Antebobus'’s realms I went. 
Yet by another fign thy offspring kaow; 
The fev’ral trees you gave me long ago, 
39° While, yet a child, thefe fields I lov’d to trace, 


And trod thy footiteps with unequal pace: 


. ’ 


‘ 


Ts 


v. 389. The fev'ral trees yom gave me leng ager 
While yet a shild 

The word in the original is xasdvéc, which fignifies « very youmy 
boy: Homer ufes it to exprefs the age, when out of a childifh 
Smplicity Ulyffes ask’d hts father to grant him fuch trees. Such 
requefts are very natural in children, and we fee (fays Dacier) the 
fame praftie’d every day ; Parents our of fondnefs indulge the re- 


queasy 
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To ev'ry plant in order as we came, 
Well-pleas’d you told its nature, and its name, 
Whate’er my childifh fancy ask’d, beftow'd; 
395 Twelve pear-trees bowing with their.pendent load, 
And ten, that red with blathing apples glow’d; 
Full fifty purple figs; and many a row | 
Of various vines that then began to blow, 
A future vintage! when the Hexrs produce. oy 
400 Their latent buds, and Sof exalts the juicen 83839»: 
Smit with the figns which all his doubts explain, | 
His heart within him melts; his knees fuftain | : 
Their feeble weight no more; his arms alone 4 
Support him, round the lov'd Ulyfes thrown; . 
405 He faints, he finks, with mighty joys oppreft; | 
Ulyifes clafps him to his eager brea. ti 
~ Soon as returning life regains its feat, fe a. ee | 
And his breath lengthens, and his pulfes beat 5 | 


quvefts of their children in fuch little particularities, and a bird, | 
an horfe, &c. continues the child’s favourite for many years. It | 
muift be allow’d, that no Poet ever follow’d nature fo faithfully 

@s. Homer. Virgilperhaps has reach’d his nobleft elevations and 
Sublimities, but there is a greater variety of natural incidents, 

more exa& pictures of human life in Homer than in all other 

Poets. Some Painters excel in the boldnefs of their figures, and 

know how to draw a Heroe or aGod, but are lefs happy in lower 4 
fubje&s; kuc Homer draws univerfally, and is excellent upon all | 
occafians; pou the largeft figures or the leaft sketches equal- — i 
ly natural, and with equal beauty. : | 


- ye » 4 i gi : j : . 4 - ane , 4 ¥ ec 
: ; 4 .- . . P : : és, 
ab. i 
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Yes,. I believe (he cries) almighty Fove ! 
410 Heav’n rules us yet, and Gods there are above, 
"Tis {Ommenthe Suitors for their wrongs have Paidsmned 
But what fhall guard us, if the town invade? 
If, while the news thro’ ev'ry. city flies, - 
All Ithaca and Cephalenia rife? 
4° To this Uyfes. As the Gods thall pleafe 
Be all the reft; and fet thy foul at eafe. 
Hafte to the cottage by this orchard fide, 
And take the. banquet which our cares provide: 
There wait thy faithful band of rural friends, 
420 And there the young Telemachus attends. 
Thus having faid, they trac’d the garden 0’ cry 
Aad ftooping enter’d at the lewly door. 
The fwains and young Telemachus they found, 
The victim portion’d, and the goblet crown’, . 
425 The hoary King his old Sicilian maid. 
Perfum’d and wath’d, and gorgeoufty array'd. 
Pallas attending gives his frame to fhine 
With awful port, and majefty divine; 
His gazing fon admires the god-like grace, 


: 


430 And air celeftial dawning o’er-his. face. 
What God, he cry’d, my father’s form improves? : 
How high he treads, and how enlarg’d he moves? — 


3. 
Oh 
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Oh! Would to ail the deathlefs pow’'rs on high, 
Pallas and Fees, and him who. gilds the sky! 


435 <Reply'd the.King elated with his praife) .. . . 


My ftrength were till, 2s once in better days: 
When the bold Cephalons.the. leaguer form’d,: 

And proud Nericus trembled as I ftorsy’d. 

Such were 1 new, not. absent from your deed. 

When the laft fun beheld the Suitors bleed, 

This arm had aided yours; this hand beftrown 

Our floors with death, and pufh’d the flaughter on; 
Nor had the Sire been fep'rate from the. Son. 


v. 483: And proud Nericus trembled as I ferm’d.] 1 doubt 
not but the Reader has obferv’d, chat Leertes ufes the very turn 
of language and manner of felf-condemnation fo remarkable in al- 
moft all the fpeeches of Neffor: this is to be afcribed to the na- 
ture of old . age an general, which. loves a little to boafl, and 
relates the exploits of youth with the ucmoft fatisfaftions or 
as Horace deferibes it, - | 


: ommmnn Landator temporis afi — 
Se Pucromeoere= re ; ; 


I will only add, that the reafoa why Homer defcribes Laertes 
enlarg’d with ftrength and majefty by AGnerva is to reconcile the 
future ap! to probability; Lsertes as the Heroe, engages at 
che head of his friends, and kills the leader of his enemies; chis 
might appear. to be an exploit too great for a weak ald man 
wafted away with forrows: the Poet therefore knowing that he 
had loft his natural vigour thro’ age, fupplies the defe& with pre- 
ternacural ftrength, and by this method senders him equal to his 
fucure ations 7 


They 
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445( They commun'’d thus; while homeward bent their 
The {wains, fatigu’d with labours of the’ doyy ' or / 
Doliss the firfty tlie venerable man, 
And next! his :fans,: 2 longs fyceeeding train, - 
¥or due refeGtion' to the bow’r they cime, - 
45°Call'd by the: carefPbia Sicilian dame, - i. 
Who nurs’d the children, and naw ténds the fire; - 
They fee their-Lord, they gaze, end admire. 
i _ On chairs and: beds-in order. feated routid, - ° | 
, They: fhare the ‘gladfome board; the réofs tefoun 
) ass While thus: Ufjer to hid antient friend: 
“ Forbear your wonder, and the: feaft attend) | a 
7 “ The rites have waitediong.” The chief commands 
| Their loves in vain; old Dolins {preads his hands, 
| Springs to his mafter ‘with a warm embrace; 
460 And faftens kiffes on his kands ‘and face: | 
Then thus broke out. Oh long, ob daily‘mourn’d! 
Beyond our hopes, and to our wifh, return’d! — 


' - 45%. Who aia the. children, and new tends the fire] We 
' ae not to imagine that this Sicilian was the wife of are Hoe- 

| mer gives her the title of mother co his children, becaufe the had 
the care of their education; for he adds, # «pias 7G fhe was 
! their nurfe, not their mother. Dacier. 


. Contucted 
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@65 Conducted fure by -heav'n! for heav’n alone * 
Could work this wonder: welceme to thy own! - 
And joys and happinefs attend thy throne! 

Who knows. thy bleft, thy: wifl’d return? ob fay, | 
To the chaft Queex fhall-we the news convey? 
Or hears the, and with bleffingsJayds the day? 

Difmifs that care, for to the royal bride ae 

47° Already is it known (the King reply’d, - 

And ftrait refum’d his feat) while-round him bows . 
Each faithful youth, and breathes out ardent, vows: 
Then all beneath their father take their piace, ' 
Rank’d by their ages, and the banquet grace, ° 

47§ Now flying Fame the {wift report had fpread - 
Thro’ all the city, of the Suitors dead. : 

- In throngs they rife, and to. the palace crowd; 
Their fighs were many, and: the tumult loud. - 
Weeping they bear the mangled heaps of flain, 

480 Inhume the natives in their native plain, 

The reft in fhips are wafted o’er the main. 

v. 481. The rel in hips ave wafted o'er the main.) | To, under- 
fland this we muft remember, that many of the Suitors came from 
the neighbouring Iflands, Samos, Zacynthas, dc. and therefore 
they are faid to be tranfported by fea, ro be buried in their narive 
countries: this cuftom prevail’d over all the oriental world: 
Buc chere may be a particular reafon sae this is done by the 


Ithacans , they might intend to raife chofe feveral Iflands to en- 


gage againtt Uly/fes, and draw them to arms by fuch moving fpec- 
tacles. Dacier, 


Tien 
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| Then fad: in council all the Seniors fate, 
Frequent and full, affembled to debate, 
Amid the circle firft Enpithes rofe, 
485 Big was his eye with tears, bis heart with woes: 
The bold sdatinons was: his age’s pride, — 
The firft who by Uiyfes' arrow dy’d: | 
Down his wan cheek the trickling torrent ran, 
As mixing words with fighs, he thus began. (wrought, 
49° — Great deeds, oh friends! this wond’rous man has | 
And mighty bleflings to his country brought. 
‘With fhips he parted and a num'rous train, 
Thofe, and their fhips be bury’d in the main. 
Now he returns; and firft-effays his hand 
| 495 In the beft blood of all his native land. 
Hafte then, and ere to neighb’ring Pyle he flies, 
Or facred Elis, to procure fapplies 5 ; 
) Arife (or ye for ever fall) arife! 
Shame to this age, and all that thall fucceed! 
) ygcolf unreveng’d your fons and brothers bleed. 
Prove that we live, by vengeance on his head, 
Or fink at once forgotten with the dead; 


"9 


Here ceas’d he, but indignant tears let fal] 
: Spoke wher he ceas’d : dumb forrow touch’d them allz. 


Vou. Vi K When 


‘“ 
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gos When from the Palace to the wond'ring throng 
Sage Medon came, and Phemins came along; 

(Reftlefs and early fleep’s foft bands they broke) 
And Medon firft th’ affembled chiefs befpoke. 
‘Hear me, ye Peers and Elders of the land, 
$10 Who deem this a& the work of mortal hand; . 
As o'er the heaps of death Uys ftrode, 
Thefe eyes, thefe eyes beheld a prefent God, 
Who now before him, now befide him ftood, 


Fought as he fought, and mark’d his way with blood: - 


Sts In vain old Adentor’s form the God bely’d, 
| Twas heav’a that ftruck, and heav’n was on his fide. 
A, fadden horror all th’ affembly thook, 
When flowly rifing, Halisherfes {poke : 
| . (Rev’rend 


‘v. 509. Hear me, ye Peers and Elders of the land.| There is 
great art in the fpeeches of Atedom and Enxpithes: Expithes faid 
thac Ufffes had flain the braveft of the Greeks ; Medon allows it, 
bue adds, that it was done by the will! of the Gods: the confe- 
quence therefore is, thac co Aight againft Usffes upon this ac- 
count, is co fight againft the Gods. Enpithes applies to their re- 
venge, Medos to their fears; Espishes theds tears to move their 
compaflion, Medon intimidates them by averring thac the affift- 
ance of the Gods was vifible on the fide of U/yffes. The perfons 
likewife whom Hemer employs to p'ead againit Espithes are well 
chofen; Halitherfes is a Propher, Aedos an Herald, and both 
perfons efteem’d facred by their offices; this is the reafon why 
the Greeks are {aid to be ftruck with awe at their appearance, 


atsey, : &e. 


iv. 518. | ooomemcnneeHalitherfes fpoke.] The {peech 
Of Adeden had a good effe& upon the audience; for Homer adds, 
thac 
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(Rev’rend and wife, whofe comprehenfive view 


52° At once the prefent and the future knew) 


‘Me to ye fathers hear! from you proceed 

The ills ye mourn ; your own the guilty deed. 
Ye gave your fons, your lawlefs {ons the rein, 
(Oft warn'd by Mentor and my felf in vain) 


$25 An abfent Heroe’s bed they fought to foil, 


An abfent Heroe’s wealth they- made their {poil : 


‘Immod’rate riot, and intemp’rate luft! 


Th’ offence was great, the punifhment was jutt. ¢ 
Weigh then my counféls in an equal fcale, 


$30Nor ruth to ruin. Juitice will prevail. 


His mod’rate words fome better minds perfuade: 
They part, and join him; but the number ftay’d, | 


that the whole aflembly grew afraid; Halitherfes perceived it, and 
feconds it. Heinfifts upon a new head of perftfion, and fers 
forth the juftice of che Rte a&ion of Usfes: the Suitors were 
flain (fays he) for their crimes, and you are guilty for not re- 
ftraining their outrages; and then to deter them from their pre- 
fenc deligns, he reprefents their danger in engaging againft their 
King. From thefe {peeches (obferves Euftathins) Homer draws 
the probability of the future part of the ftory; he divides the 
enemy, and wins over almoft half of their numbers; whereus, 
had they proceeded unanimoufly, Uffes muit neceffarily have pe- 
rifh’d by their power, 

It is obfervable, that tho” Phemins accompanies Medon, yet he 
is filenc; the reafon is, he as it were {peaks by the mouth of 
Medon, he was witnefs to the affiftance of heav’n on the part 
of Ufffes, and approves and confirms by his prefence the truth 
of his teftimony. Ic is chus on the ftage where the whole Cho- | 


_ rus was antiently fuppos'd to fpeak by the mouth of their Pro- 


docutor. Dacier, &e. 
s, K 2 They 
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They fform, they fhout, with bafty frenzy fir’d, ~ 

‘And fecond all Expishes’ rage infpir’d. | 
$3§ They cafe their limbs in brafs; to arms they run ; 

The broad effulgence blazes in the fun. 

Before the city, and in ample plain, 

They meet: Eupitives heads the frantic train. 

Fierce for his fon, be breathes his threats ia air; 
$40 Fate hears them not, and Death attends him there, 

' This paft on earth, while in the realms above 

Minerva thus to cloud-compelling Fove. . 

May I prefume to fearch thy fecret foul... 

Oh Pow’r fupreme, oh ruler of the whole! 
$4 Say, haft thou doom’d to this divided ftate 

Or peaceful amity, or ftern debate? 


Declare thy purpofe; for thy will is Fate. 


v. 542. Minerva thus to clond-compelling Jove.] Homer, to 
pive importance to the conclufive action of his Poem, introduces” 
eaalal and Minerva in debate about the event of it. At the 

eginning of the Odyffty he defcribes the Gods in confultation 

for the re-eftablifhment of Uhffes: In the conclufion of it, we 
fee Jupiter himfelf rewarding the virtue and bravery of Udffes, 
and decreeing him to reign in peace and tranquillity. ‘This is car- 

ry’d on with great judgment: we are fully fatisfy’d thar the a@ti- 

on-of the Odyffey is compleated in the happinefs of the Heroe, 
when we hear fupiter giving his fan&tion to it. Befides, it leaves 
a noble image of the greatnefs of Ulyffes, and of the whole ftory 
of the Od»ffey, upon the Reader’s mind, when we fee it is of 

uch weight as to engage Jupiter in its favour. Thus in imitati- 
on of Homer, toward the conclufion of the 4ineid, Virgil defcribes. \ 
Fupiter and Funo in debate concernirg the decifive action betwee | 
Tarnas and c£neas, , 


: ; Is 


-— a me 
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Is not thy thought my own? (the God replies 

Who rolls the thunder o’er the vaulted skies) 

$0 Had not long fince thy knowing foul decreed, 
The Chief's return fhould make the guilty bleed? 
*Tis doge, and ac thy will the Fates fucceed. 
Yet hear the iffue: Since Uryfes’ hand 
Has flain the Suitors, heav’n fhall blefs the land. 

$5 None now the kindred of th’ unjuft thall own; 
Forgot the flaughter’d brother, and the fon: 
Each future day to increafe of wealth fhall bring, 
And o’er the paft, Oél:zion ftretch her wing. 
Long thall Uiyfes in his empire reft, 

$60 His people bleffing, by his people bleft. 
Let all be peace.smumble faid, and gave the nod 
That binds the Fates; the fanétion of the God: | 


Vv. S53 omomemene Since Ulyfles’ hand 
Has flain the Snitors, heav’n fhail blefs the land.] 

The defign of the Odyffey is co thew virtue rewarded, and vice 
punith’d; here to introduce this act of juftice with the greater fo- 
lemnity, Fapiter is reprefented giving his affent co it: “ Let 
‘+ there be peace (fays that Deity) but let juftice be done, and the 
‘¢ guilty punifhed ;” the Reader muft neceflarily be fatisfy’d with 
the equity of the caufe of Uses, when he hears Fupiter himfelf 
direGiing init. Befides, this conduct of Hemer prefents us with an 
excellent moral; it thews us that the Deity is the governour of 
human affairs, and arbater of peace and war; as he directs, the 
{cenes of blood are open’d or clos’dy» and the words of Homer, 
pid steno Bean, may be apply’d to the Ody/ey as well as the 

ls 2 ‘ 
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And prompt to execute th’ eternal will, 
Defcended Pallas from th’ Olympian hill. . : 
$65 Now fate Ubjes at the rural feaft, 
The rage of hunger and of thirft repreft: 
_ To watch the foe a trufty {py he fene: 
A fon of Dolius on the meflage went, 
Stood in the way, and at a glance beheld . ‘ 
| $70 The foe approach'd, embattel’d on the field. 
With backward ftep he haftens to the bow’r, 
And tells the news. They arm wich all their pow’. 
Four friends alone Ufyfes’ caufe embrace, 
And fix were all the fons Sf Dolins’ race: 
573 Old Dolins too his rufted arms put on 
And, ftill more old, ia arms Laertes fhone. 


Vv. 573. Four friends of Ulyfles’ canfe embrace.] The Poet tells 
us the exa& number of the party of U/yf/es, which confifted of ten 
perfons under the direftion of Dolins, Laertes, and Ulyffes: How 
many were under Empithes is uncertain, we therefore are at li- _ 

~berty to fuppofe them more or lefs fuperior in number ; A/cdon 
and Halitherfes had withdrawn almoft half of his affiftants, and 
by chae method reduc’d the enemy to a greater equality : it is pro- 
bable that they had no very extraordinary inequality, for che on- 
fet is fo fudden, that the friends of the dead Suitors could not 
have time to embody ; befides, it appears from the fixteenth O- 
dyffty, that of the whole band of Suirors, twelve only were Ithe- 
cans, the reft came from the adjacent Ifands, and therefore ‘none 
of their friends could as yet be arrived to affift Enpithes, and - 
confequently this party confifted folely of Ishacans, and were not 
‘perhaps greatly fuperior to Ubffes. This obfesvation likewife fur- 
nifhes us with a reafon why the enemy was fo. eafily defeated, by 
fo {mali a body of mea as engaged for Ub/ffes, 


Trembling 
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Trembling with warmth, the hoary heroes ftand, 
And brazen Panoply invefts the band. — 
The opening gates at once their war difplay : 
$80 Fierce they ruth forth: Uiy/es leads the way. 
That moment joins them with celeftial aid, 
In Mentor’s form, the Feve-defcended maid: 
The fuff'ring Heroe felt his patient breaft / 
Swell with new joy, and thus his fon addreft. 
585 Behold, Felemachus! (nor tear the fight): 
The brave embattel'd; the grim front of fight! 
The valiant with the valiant mult contend: 
Shame not the line whence glorious you defcend, 
| Wide o’er the world their martial fame was {pread; 
$90: Regard thy. GIf, the living, and the dead. 
Thy eyes, great father! on this battle cat, 
Shall learn from me Penelope was chalk. 
So {poke Telemachus: the gallant boy 
Good old Laertes heard with panting joy}. 
$9S And, bleft! thrice bleft this happy day! he cries, _ 
The day that fhows me, ere I clofe my eyes, 
_A fon and grandfon of th’ sdrcefian name - ; 
Strive for fair Virtue, and conteft for Fame! 
Then thus Minerva in Laertes’ ear: 
620 Son of Arcefins, rev’rend warrior, hear! 


K 4 Fove 
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Fove and Fove’s daughter firft implore in- pray’r, 
‘Then whirling high, difcharge thy lance in air. 
‘She faid, infufing courage with.the word. 
— Fove and Fove’s daughter then the Chief implor’d, 
Gcy And whirling high, difmift the lance in air. 
Full at Ewpithes drove the deathful {pear : 
The brafs-cheek’d helmet opens to the wound; - 
He falls, earth thunders, and his arms‘refound:' | | - 


Before the father and the conqu’ring fon? +} +. - 


610 Heaps ruth on heaps ; they fight, they drop, they run. ° 
Now by the fword and now the javilin fall.» 
The rebel race, and death had {wallow’d all; 

But from on high the blue-ey'd Virgin crys 


Her awful voice detain’d the headlong tyde. 9 =. 3 


615“ Forbear ye nations! your mad hands forbear ~. 
| From mutual flaughter: Peace defcends to {pare} 
Fear fhook the nations. At the voice divine 
They drop their jav’lins, and their rage refign. 


v. 606, Fall at Eupithes' drove the deathfal foodr.] Enfia- 
thins calls this an admirable incident, or change of fortune jn 
favour of Ubffes. The fon of Antinoxs'is flain by the fon of La- 
ertes, and the father of Antineus by the father of Ubffes, We 
now fee U'yffes happy in his wife, his fon, and his father; vic- 
Gorious over his enemies, and his fubje&ts {ubmitting to his 
authority; and therefore the aétion is now compleat, and termi- 
nates with the Ody/fey, » ' se? 


ad . ee _ ase. 
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All fcatfer'd round their glitt’ring weapons lie; 
620Some fall to earth, and fome confus’dly fly. 
With dreadful thonuts Uses pour’d along, 
Swift as an eagle, as an cagle ftrong, | 
But Fove's red arm the burning thunder sims} 
Before Minerva fhot the livid flames: | 
625 Blazing they fell, and at her feet expir'd: 
Then ftopt the Goddefs, trembled, and retir’d, 
Defcended from the Gods! ty/fes, ceafe ; | 
Offend not Fove: Obey, and give the peace. We 
‘So Pallas {poke: The mandate from above 
630 The King obey'd, The Virgin-feed of fove_ 
In Mentor’s form, confirm’d the full accord; 
© And. willing nations knew their law ful Lord. 


v. 630.° = oo 
: : ‘In Mentor’s form, confirm’ d the full accor, | 
The meaning of the paflage’'is no more than this, When ftript 
of its poetical ornaments: Mentor, a perfon of great wifdom, 
a&s as a mediator between the King and his fubje&s, he regu 
lates the conditions of peace, and ratifies it. with facrifices to 
-the Gods; this being an a& of wifdom, Poetry afcribes it to 
Minerva, =, , | eos % 
. 1 myft obferve with what dignity Homer concludes the Odyf- 
fey: To honour his’ Heroe, he introduces two Deities, Fupiter 
and Pallas, who intereft_themfelves in his cayfe: He then 
paints: Ubffes in the boldeft colours, as he ruthes upon the enemy 
with the’ urmoft intrepidity, and his ‘courage is fo gngovern- 
able, that ‘fapiter is forc’d to reftrain it with his thunder, Te 
is ufiial for Orators to referve the ftrongeft arguments for the 

yg. | EE ae : K>5° " concluficns 
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conclufion, shat they may leave them frefh upon the Readet’s 
memory; Homer ufes the fame condu&, he reprefents his He- 
roe in all his terror, be fhews him co be irrefiftibie, and by 
this method: leaves us fully poffeft with a noble idea of his 
magnanimity. . 

c has been already obferv’d, that the Erid of the a&ien of | 
the Odjffey is the re-eftablifhment of Ulyffes in full peace and 
tranquillity, this is not effeéted, rill the’ defeac of the Suitors’ 
friends : and. therefore if the Peet had concluded before this 
event, the Odyffty had been imperfe&. Ie was neceflary that 
the Reader fhould not only be inform’d of the return of Uifies 
to his country, and the punifhment of the Suitors,; bur of his 
re-eftablifhment by a peaceful poffeffion of his regal authority ; 
which is n6t executed, cill thefe taft diforders -rais’d by Espithes 
are fertled by the viGtory of Ufffes, and therefore this is the nae 
tural conclufion of the a&ion, 

This book opens with the morning, and ends before night, 
fo that the whole flory of che: Ody//-y is comprehended in the 
compafs of one and forty days, Monfieur Dacier upon Arifotle 
remarks, that an Epic Poem eught not to be roo long: we 
fhou'd -be able to retain all the feveral parts of it at once 
in our memory: If we lofe the idea of the: beginning’ when - 
we come to the conclufion, it is an argument that it is of 
too large an extent, and its Length deftroys its Beaury. What 
feems to favour this decifion is, that the cnesd, Iliad, and 
Odyffey are conformable to this. rule of Mriffetis, and: every 
one of thofe Poems may be read in the compafs of a fingle 
day. 


I have now gone through the Calle&ions upon the Odyffry, 
and Jaid eogether what occurred moft remerkable in this excel- 
Jenc Poem. 1 am not fo vain as to think thefe Remarks free 
from faults, nor fo difingenuous as not to-confefs them: AH 
Writers have occafion for indulgence, and cthofe moft who leaft 
acknowledge it. I have fometimes ufed Madam Dacier as the 
-has done others, in cranfcribing fome of ber Remarks withouc 
particularizing them ; but indeed ic was through inadvertency 
only that her name is fometimes omitted at the bottom of the 
note. If my performance has merit, either in. thefe, or in my 
part of the tranflasion (namely in the fixth, eleventh, and. eigh- 
teenth books) it is but juft to artribuse ict to the judgment and 
care of Mr. Pope, by whofe hand every fheet was correéted. 
His other, and much more able affiftant, was Mr. Fenton, in the 
fourth and the twentieth books. Ic was our particular requeft, 
that our feveral parts might not be made known to the world till 
she end of it: And if they have had the good fortune not to be 
| diftinguith’d 


/ 
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diftinguifhed from His, we ouene to be the lefs vain, fince the 
refemblance proceeds much lefs from our diligence and ftudy to 
copy his manner, than from his own daily revifal and corre&tion. 
The moft experienced Painters will not wonder at this, who ve- 
ry well know, that no Critic can pronounce even of the pieces 
of Raphael or Titian, which have, or which have not, been: 


work’d upon by thofe of their fchool ? when the fame Mafter’s- 


hand has dire&ted the exécution of the whole, reduced it to one 
character and colouring, gone over. the feveral parts, and given 
to each their finifhing. 

I muft not contlude without declaring our mutual farisfacti- 
on in Mr. Pope’s acceptance of our beft endeavours, which have 
contributed at leaft co his more fpeedy execution of this‘great un- 
dertaking. If ever My name be numbered with the learned, I 
muft afcribe it to his friendfhip, in tranfmitting it co pofteri 
by a participation in his labours. May the fenfe I have of this, 
and other inftances of that friendhhip, be known as long as His 
name will caufe mine to laft: And may I to this end be per- 
mitted, at the conclufion of a work which is a kind of monu- 


ment of his partiality to me, to place the following lines, as an 
Infeription memorial of it. . 


ET wnlgar fouls triamphal arches raife; 
Or {peaking marbles to record their praife;. 
And pitture (to the voice of Fame unknown) 
The mimic feature on the breathing lone ; 
| Mere mortals! (ubje to death's total fway,. 
Reptiles of earth, and beings of # day !. 
"Tis thine, on ev'ry heart to grave thy praife,. 
- A monument which Worth alone can raife: 
Sure to furvive, when time fhall whelin in duft. 
The arch, the marble, and the mimic buf: 
Nor "till the volumes of th’ expanded sky 
Blaze in one flame, fhalt thou and Homer dye: - 
Then fink together, in the world’s laft fires, 
. What heav’n created, and what beav'n infpires, 
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If ought on earth, when once this breath is fled, 
With human tranfport touch the mighty dead: 
Shakefpear, rejoice ! his hand thy page refines; 
Now ev'ry fcone with native brightne/s fhines; 


Fuft to thy fame, he gives thy genuine thoughts >: a 7 


So Tully publifb'd what Lucretius wrote ; 
Prun’d by bis cave, thy lawrels lofsier. ers 


Bg a 


And bleom afrefh on shy imaunortal brow. aga ees 


’ 


Thus when thy draughts, O Raphael! time iavades,  — 


‘wind the bold figure from the canuafs fades, | 
AA rival band recalls from every part — 
Some latent grace, and equals.art with art ; 
Tranfported we furvey the dubious frife, 

While each fair image flarts again solfe. >. 

How long, untun’d, bad Homer’s facred lyre | 
Farr'd grating difcord, all extin® bis fire? = =~ b: 
This you beheld ; and taught by heav’n to fing, - 
Call’d the loud mufic from the foundmg firing ; | 
Now wak'd from flumbers of three thowfand years, _ | 
Once more Achilles in dread pomp appears, — | 
-- Tow'’rs o'er the field of death ; as fierce he turns, — 

Keen flafh his arms, and all the Heros burns; 

With martial flalk, and more than mortal might, 

He firides along, and meets the Gods in fight: 

Then the pale Titans, chatn’d on burning floors, 

Start at the din that rends th’ infernal flores ; 7 
Tremble the tow’rs of heav’n, Earth rocks her confhs, 
And gloomy Pluto fhakes with all his ghofts. = 
To ev'ry theme refponds thy various lay; — 

Here rowls a torrent, there Meanders play; 


2 Sonerous 
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Sonorous as'the florm thy numbers rife, 


Tof:-the ‘wild waves, atid’ thinder mn'the skies, 


Or fofter than a yieiding vergin's figh, 

The gentle breezes breathe away and die. 

Thus, luke the radiant God who fheds the dry, 

You paint the vale, or gild the azure way;- 
And while with ev'ry theme the verfe cor plier, - 
Sink without groveling,’ without rafhdefs rife. 


Proceed, great Bard! awake th’ barmonions firing; . 


Be ours all Homer! fiill U'yfles fing. 

How long * that Heroe by unskilful bands, 
Stript of bis robes, a Beggar trod onr lands? 
Such as ke wander'd o'er his native coaft, 
Shrunk by the wand, and all the warrior loft: 
O'er his fmooth skin a bark of wrinkles {prend ; 
Old age difgrac’d the honours of bis bead; 

Nor longer in bis heavy eye-ball fhin'd 

The glance divine, forth-beaming from the mind, 
But you like Pallas, ev'ry linsd infold 


| With.royal robes, and bid him fhine in gold; 


Touch'd by your hand, his manly frame improves 
With grace divine, and like a God he moves. 
Ev'n I, the meaneft of the Mufes train, 
Inflam’d by thee, attempt a nobler firain; 
Advent’rous waken the Meolian lyre, 
Tun'd by your hand, and fing as you infpire: 
So arm’d by great Achilles for the fight, 
Patroclus conquer’d in Achilles’ right : 


* Odyffey, lib, 16. 
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Like theirs, our Frimdfoip! and I boa! my name 

Zo thine unitedemFor thy .FRIENDSHIP’S FaAMEs 
This labour paft, of beavenly fubjedts fing, 

While hov'ring angels liften on the wg, — ; 

Te bear from earth fuch bart-fele. raprures rife, - 

As, when they fing, fufpended hold. the skies: 

Or nobly rifing. in fair virtue’s canfe, 

From thy own Life tranfcribe th’ unerring lewis 

Teach a bad world beneath ber fway to bend ; 

To verfe like thine fierce favages attend, 

And men more fierce: When Orpheus tunes the lay,. 

Ev’'n fiends relenting hear their rage away. 


‘W. BROOME: 
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POSTSCRIPT... 


By Mr. POPE. 


I Cannot difmifs this work without a few obfer- 
vations on the true Character and Style of it, 
Whoever reads the Odyffey with an eye to the’ Iliad, 
expecting to find it of the fame character, or of the 
fame fort of fpirit, will be grievoufly deceiv’d, and — 
err againft the firft principle of Criticifm, which is. to 
confider the nature of the piece, and the intent of its 
guthor. The Odyffey is a moral and political work, 
inftructive to all degrees of men, and filled with ima- 
ges, examples and precepts, of civil’ and domeftic life. 
Homer is here a perfon 


—— Qui didicit, patrize quid debeat, © quid amicis, 

— Quo fit amore parens, quo frater amandus, © hofpes: 
Qui quidfit pulcrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non, 
Plenins 5 melins Chryfippo & Crantore dicit. : 


The Odyffey is the reverfe of the Iliad, io Moral, Sub- 


ject, Manner and Style; to which it has no fort of rela- 


tion, but as the ftory happens to follow io order of 
time, and as fome of the fame perfons are actors in 
it. Yet from this incidental. coanexion many have 

4 been 
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been mified to regard it as a continuation or fecond 
part, and thence to expect a parity of charatter incon- 
fiftent with itsnature; 7 ee 

It is no. wonder that the common Reader fhould 
fall into this miftake, when fo great a Critic as_ Lon- 
ginus {eems not wholly free from it, A hqugh vy hat 
he has faid-has-beent penefally undérftood to fmport a 
feverer cenfure of the Odyfley than it really does, if 
we confider the occafion on which ir. is introduced, 
and the circumftances to wh:ch it , is confined. 

«© The Odyffey (fays be) is ai inftance, how natural 
« it isto a great Genius, when it beginsto grow old 
*¢ and decline, to delight it felf in Narrations and Fa- 
«6 £les. For, that Homer compofed the Odyfiey after 
és the Iliad, many proofs may be given, gc, From 
se hence in my judgment it proceeds, that as the Iliad 
«© was written while his Spirit was in its greateft vi- 
« gour, the whole ftructure of that work is Dramatic 
¢* and full of ation; whereas the greater part of the 
«« Odyffey is employ’d in Narration, which is the tafte 
es of Old ge: So. that in this latter piece we may 
** compare bim to the fetting Sun, which has fill 
ee the fame greatnefs but not the fame ardor,. ‘ar force, 
* He {peaks not ini the fame firains. we ice no amore 
« that Suélime of the Iliad which marches on with a 
*« conftant pace, without ever being ftopp’d, or re- 
« tarded; there appears no more that ‘hurry and: that 
«« ftrong tide of motions and paffions, pouring one 
«s gfter another: there is no more'the fame ‘fury, -or 
« the fame volubility of dition, fo fuitable to aGion, 
« and all along drawing in fuch innumerable images of 
*t gature. But.Homer, like the Ocean, ix always preat, 
*¢ even when he ebbs and ‘retires; even when he is, 
& lowe ana lofes hiumfelt -moft m Narsrations and in- 
« credible Fittions: As inftances of ‘this, we cannot 
“* forget the defcriptions of tempefts, the adyentures 
. - - ‘ 6s of 
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© of Ufes with the Cyclops, and many ‘others. But 
“ tho’ all this be 4ge,. it is the «ge Of Heer oes 
‘s And it may be {aid-for the.credit of thefe: fictions, 
© that they are deastiful: Dreams, or if you will, the 


_S¢ Dreams of Jupiter himfelf. 1 {poke of the Odyf- 


« fey only to thow, that the greateft Poets when 
“* their genius wants ftrength and warmth for the Pa- 
«* shetic, for the molt part employ themfelves in paint- 
“ ing the Manners. This Homerhas done, in. characte- 
6 rizing the Suitors, and defcribing their way of. lifes 
“© which is properly a branch of Comedy, ‘whofe 
<* peculiar bufinefs ic is. to: reprefent the manners of 
«men | ee y ‘ 
. We muft firftt obferve, it is the Sdlime of which 
Longinus is writing: That, and not the nature of Ho- 
mer's Poem, is his fubje@&.. After having highly ex- 
-toll’d the fublimity and fire of the Iliad, he juftly ob- 
ferves the Odyffey to have lefs of thofe qualities, and 
:to turn more'on tthe fide of moral, and reflections on 
‘human lite: | Nor.is ic his bufinefs here to determine, 
cwhether the eleuated fpirt of the one, or the ju? 


moral -of the other, be the greater ‘excellence in it 


felf. | —— 

Secondly, that fire and fury of which he is f{peak- 
ing, cannot well be meant of the general Spiric and 
Infpiratton which ts to run.through a whole Epic 
-Poem, © but of-that particular warmth‘and impetuofity 
neceflary in fome parts, to image or reprefent ations 


or paflions, of ‘hafte, sumult, and violence. .« It ts on 


‘occafion of ‘citing tome fuch particular paffages in Ae- 
‘mer, what Longinns:breaks into this refleGtion; which 
feems to determine his meaning chiefly to that fenfe... 

Upon the whole, he affirms the Odyffey to ‘have 
lefs {uublimity and fire than the Iliad, but he does -not 
‘fay it. wants ‘the fublime or wants fire. He affirnis 


-it- to-be narrative, -but.not that the narration: is. defer- 


tive. 
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tive. He affirms it to abound in fiGions, not that 
thofe fiGions are iil invented, or ill executed. . He af- 
firms it to be nice and pasticular in painting the man- 
ners, but not that thofe manners are ill painted. If 
‘Homer bas fully in thefe points accomplifhed his awn 
defign, and done all: that the nature of his Peem de- 


-manded or ailow’d, it ftill remains perfect in its kind, and — 


as much a mafter-piece as rhe Iliad. 

The Amount of the paflage is this; that in hisown 
particular tafte, and with ref{pe& tothe Sublime, Longims 
preferr’d the Iliad: Aad becaufe the Ouyfley was lefs 
active and lofty, he judged. it: the work of the old 
age of Homer. | 7 

If this opinion be true, it will only’ prove, that Ho- 
mer’s Age might determine him in the choice of his 
fubje&, not that it affected him in the execution of it: 
And that which would be a very wrong inftance to 
:prove the+decay of his Imagination, is a very good 
one to evince the Rrength of his Judgment. For had 
-he (as Madam Dacier obferves), compofed the Odyfley 
jo. his youth, and the Hiad in his age, both muft in 

-reafon have been exactly the fame as they now ftand. 
To blame Homer for his choice of fuch a fubjeét, as 
-did not admit the fame incidents and the fame pomp 
of ftyle as his former ; is to take offence at too much 

‘ wariety, and to imagine, that when a man has written 
oe good thing, he muft ever after only copy him- 
SCI. ’ ‘ : 
The Battle of Conftantine, and the School of Athens, 

- .are both pieces of Raphael: Shall we cenfure:the School 
OF Athens as faulty, becaufe it has. not the fury and 
fire of the other? or fhall we fay, that Raphael was 

- grown prave-and old, becaufe he chofe to reprefent the 
‘manners of ald men and Philofaphers? There is. all 
: the filence, tranquillicy and compofire ‘in the:-one, aad 
-@ the warmrh, burry and tumult'ig. the i th 
soul tae 
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the fubjeé of either requir'd : both of them had been 
imperfect, if they had not been as they are. And let 
the Painter or Poet be young or old, who defigns and 
performs in this manner, it proves him to have made 
the piece at a time of life when he was matter not only 
of his art, but of his difcretion.. 

Ariflorle makes no fuch diftinétion between the two 
Poems: He conftantly cites them with equal praife, 
and draws the rules and exainples of Epic writing e- 
gualiy from both. ‘But it. is rather to the Odyffey 
that Horace gives the preference, in the Epiftle to Lol> 
ius, and in the Art of Poetry. It is remarkable how 
oppofite his opinion is to that of Longinus; and that 
the particulars he chufes to extoll, are thofe very /ifi- 
ons and pidures of the manners which the other feems 
leaft to approve. Thofe fables and manners are of the 
very effence of the work: But even without that re- 
gard, the fables themfelves have both more invention 
and more inftiuGtion, and the manners more moral and 
example, than thofe of the Iliad. | 
In fome points (and thofe the moft effential to the 
Epic Poem) the Odyffey is confeffcd to excel the Miad ; 
and principally in the great end of it, the Moral. The 
conduét, turn, and difpofition of the Fadle is alfo what 
the Criticks allow to be the better model for Epic 
writers to follow: Accordingly we find much more 
of the Caft of this Poem than of the other in the 2- 
neid, and (what next to that is perhaps the greateft © 
example) in the Telemachus. In the Manners, it is no 
way inferior: Longinus is fo far from. finding any de- 
fect in thefe, that he rather taxes Homer with painting 
them too minutely. As. to the Narrations, altho’ they are 
more numerous as the occafions are more frequent, 


yet they carry no more the marks of old aBe, and are 
“neither more prolix nor more circumftantial, 


than the 
converfations and dialogues of the Iliad. Not tamen- 
: | " tion, 


1 
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tion the length of thofe of Phanix in the ninth book, 
and of Neffor in the eleventh (which may be thought 
in compliance to their characters) thofe of Glaucus in 
. the fixth, of Exeas‘in the twentieth, and fome others, 
mutt be allow’d to exceed any in the whole Odyffey. 
And that the prapriety of ftyle, and ‘the numbers,. “id 
the Narrations of each are equal, will appear to any 
who compare them. | 

To form a right judgment, whether the Genius of 
Homer had fuffer’d any decay; we muft confider, in 
both his poems, fuch parts as are of a fimilar nature, 
and will bear comparifon. And it is certain we fhall 
find in each, thé fame vivacity and fecundity of in- 
vention, ‘the fame life and ftrength of imaging and 
colouring, the particular defcriptions as highly painted; 
the figures as bold, the metaphors as animated, and the. 
numbcrs.as harmonious“and as various. 


The OJyffey is a perpetual fource of Poetry : The. 


ftream is not the lefs tyll, for being gentle; though it 
is true. (when we {peak only with regard ‘to the Sné- 
lime) ‘that a river, foaming and thund'ring in cataracts 
ftom rocks and precipices, is what more ftrikes, ama- 
xes and fills the mind, than the fame body: of water, 
flowing afterwards through peaceful vales and agreea- 
ble fcenes of pafturage, == | | | 

_ The Odyffey (as I have before faid) ought to be 
confidered according to its own nature atid defign, not 
with an eye to the Iliad. To cenfure Homer becaufe 
it!is unlike what it was never meant to refemble, is, 
- ‘as if'a Gardiner who had purpofely cultivated two 
‘beautifal trees of contrary natures, as a fpecimen of 
his skill in the feveral kinds, fhould be blamed for not 
bringing them into pairs; when in root, ftem, leaf, 
and flower, each was fo entirely different, that one 
mut have been f{poil’d in the endeavour to match the 
ot er, arer aay ee 4d ow oe Roe Senay & BPS : ‘ 
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. Longinns, who faw this Poem was “ partly of the 
‘ nature of Comedy,” ought not for that very reafon 


to have confider’d it with a view to the Iliad. How. 
little any fuch refemblance was the intention of Homer, 


may appear from hence,. that although the character of 
Ulyffes there was. already drawn, yer here, he purpolely. 
turns tq another fide of it, and fhows him not in.that 
full light of glory. but ig. the: fhade of common life, 
witha mixture of fuch qualities as. are requifite to ail 
the loweft accidents of it, ftruggling witb misfortunes, 
and on a level with the meaneft of mankind, As. for 
the other perfons, none of them.are above what we 
call the higher Comedy: Calyp/o, tho’ a Goddef:, is a 
charaéter of intrigue; the Suitors yet more appraach- 
ing to it; the Pheacians are of the fame caft-; the Cy- 
elops, Melanthius, and Irns, defcend even to droll cha- 
racters; and the {cenes that appear throughout, are ge- 
werally of the comic kiad; banquets, -revels,. {ports 
loves, and the purfuit of a woman. 2. : 
.. From. the Nature of the Poem, we fhall form an 
Idea of the Style. The diction is to follow the imae 
ges, and to take its colour from the complexion of 
the thoughts. Accordingly the Odyfey is not always 
cloath’d in the majefty of verfe proper to” Tragedy, 
but fometimes defcends into the plainer Narrative, 
and fometimes even to that familiar dialogue effen- 
tial to Comedy. However, where it cannot iupport a 
fublimity, it always” preferves a dignity, or at leat a 
propriety. 

There is a real beauty in, an eafy, pure, per{picuous. 
defctiption even of a low action. There are numerous. 
inftances of this both in Homer and Virgil; and per- 
haps thofe natural paffages are not the leaft plealing of 
their works. It is often the fame in Hiftory, where 
the reprefentatiogs of commoa, or even domeftic things, 
in clear, plain, and natural words, are frequently found. 
to make the livelieft impreflion on the reader, The 
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The queftion is, how far a Poet, in purfuing’ the 
def{cription or image of an action, can attach himfelf 
to htsle circumflances, without vulgarity or trifling? 
what particulars gre proper, and enliven the image; or 


what are impertinent, and clog it? In this matter Paint-. 


ing is to be confulted, and the whole regard had to 
thofe circumftances which contribute to forma full, 
and yet not a confufed, idea of a thing. 

~ Epithets are of vaft fervice to this effe&, and the 
right ufe of thefe is often the only expedient to render 
the narration poetical. | 

The great point of judgment is to diftinguith when 

to {peak imply, and when figuratively: But whenever 
the Poet is oblig’d by the nature of his fubje@ to de- 
{cend to the lower manner of writing, an elevated 
ftyle would be affected, and therefore ridiculous; and 
‘the more he was forc'd upon figures and metaphors 
to avoid that lownefs, the more the image would be 
broken, and confequently obfcure. 2 

"One may add, that the ufe of the grand ftyle on 
little fubjects, is not only ludicrous, buta fort of tranf- 
greffion againft the rules of proportion and mechanicks : 
Tis ufing a valt force to lift a feather. 

I believe, now I am upon this head, it will be found 

a juft obfervation, that the low actions of life cannot 
be put into a figurative ftyle without being ridiculous, 
but things natural can. Metaphors raife the latter into 
Dignity, as we fee in the Geergicks ; but throw the 


former, into Ridicule, as in the Larisa, I think this 


may very well be accounted for: Laughter implies 
cenfure; inanimate and irrational beings are not ob- 
jects of cenfure ; therefore thefe may be elevated as 
much as you pleafe, and no ridicule tollows: but when 


rational beings are reprefented above their real charac- 


ter, it becomes ridiculous in Art, becaufe it is vicious 
in Morality. The Bees in Virgil, were they rational 
beings, 
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beings, would be ridiculous by having their actions and 
Manners reprefented on a level with creatures fo {upe- 
tior asmen; fince it would imply folly or pride, which © 
are the proper ebjects of Ridicule. 

The ufe of pompous expreffion for low actions or 
thoughts is the srwe Sublime of Don: Quixote. How 
far unfit it is for Epic Poetry, appears in its being 
the perfection of the Mock-Epick. It is fo far from 
being the Sublime of Tragedy, that it is the.caufe of all 
Bombafte; when Poets, inftead of being (as they ima- 
gine) conftantly lofty, only preferve throughout a pain- 
ful equality of faftian: That continued {well of lan 
guage (which run éodifcriminately even through their 
loweft charaGers, and rattles like {ome mightinefs of 
meaning in the moft indifferent fubjedts) is of a piece 
with that perpetual elevation of zone which the Play- 
ers have learned from it; and which is not /peakmg, 
but veciferating. ) 

There is fill more reafon for a variation of ftyle 
in Epic Poetry than in Tragic, to diftinguith between 
that Language of the Gods proper to the Mu/e who fings, 
and is in{pir'd; and that of Afen who are introduced 
{peaking only according to nature. Farther, there 
ought to be a difference of ftyle obferved in the {peeches 
of human perfons, and thole of Deities ; and again, in 
thofe wh:ch may be called fee harangues, or orations; 
and thofe which are only converfation or dialogue. Hermer 
has more of the latter than any other Poet: what Vir- 
gil does by two or three words of’ narration, Homer 
ftill performs by f{peeches: Not only replies, but even 
rejoynders are trequent in him, a practice almoft un- 
known to Virgd, This renders his Poems more ani-— 
mated, but lefs grave and majeftic; and confequently 
neceffitates the frequent ufe of a lower ftyle.. The 
writers of Tragedy lye under the fame neceffity, if 
they would copy nature; whereas that painted and 

poetical 
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poetical di€tion which they: perpetually ufe, would be 
improper even io Orations defign’d to move with all 
~ the arts.of Rhetorick: This is plain from the practice 
of Demofthenes and Cicsro; and Virgil in thofe of Drances 
and Turnxs gives.an eminent example, how far remo- 
ved: the Ryle. of them ought. to-be from fuch an excefs 
of figures and arnaments: which indeed fics only that 
Language of the Gods. we have been {peaking of, or that 
of a Adufe under infpiration.  - | = 

- To read through.:a ‘whole work .in this frain, is 
like travelling all. along on the ridge of a hill; which 
is not half fo.agreeable as fometimes gradually to rife, 
and fometimes gently to defcend, as che way leads, and 
as the end of the journey directs, 

.. Indeed ‘the true reafon that fo few Poets have imi- 
tated Homer. in thefe lower parts, has beén the extremé 
difficulty of: prefesving that mixture of Eafe and Dig- 
nity effential tothem. For it is as hard for an Epic 
Poem to ftoop to the Narrative with fuccefs, as for a 


Prince to defcend.to be familiar, without diminution 


to his preatnefs. ye 

The fublime ftyle is more eafily counterfeited than 
the natural; fomething that paffes: for it, or founds 
like it, is common in all falfe writers: But nature, 
purity, perfpicuity, and fimplicity, never walk in--the 
clouds; they are obvious to-ail capacities; and’ where 
they are not evident, they do not exitt. - | 
The moft plain Narration not only admits of thefe, 
and of harmony (which are all the qualities of ftyle) 
but it requires every one of them to render it pleafing. 
On the contrary, whatever pretends to a fhare of the 
Sublime, may pefs notwithftanding aay detects in the 
reft, nay fometimes without any of them;-and gain the 

admiration of al] ordinary readers.. - 
Homer in his loweft narrations or fpeeches is ever 
eafy, flowing, copious, clear, and RAR He 
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thows not lef{s invemisn, in affembling the humble, 


‘than the greater, thaughts and images; nor lefs judg- 
sent, in proportioning the ftyle and the verfification 
to thefe than to the other. Let it be remember’é, 


-that the fame Genius that foar'd the higheft, and from 


whom the greateft models of the Sydume are derived, 
‘was alfo he who ftoop'd the loweft, and gave to the 
imple Narrative its utmoft perfetion. Which of thefe 


‘was the harder task to Homer himfelf, I cannot * pré- 
‘tend to determine; but to bis Tranflator | ean affirm 


-Chowever unequal all his imitations mutt be) that-of — 


;the latter has been: much the more difficult. ‘pid 


, Whoever: expects here the fame pomp of verfe, anil 
the fame ornaments of di@ion, as in the Iliad; he 
will, and he ought to be difappointed, Were the ori= 
ginal otherwife, ic -had been an offence againft natures 
and were the tranflation fo, it were an offedce again 
Homer, which is the fame thing, 2. 0 os 

Ie muft be allow'd that there isa majefty and hart 
mony in the Greek language which greatly. contribute 
co elevate and fupport the narration. But £ muft alfo 
obferve that this is an advantage grown ‘upon’ the lark 
guage fince Homer's times for things are removed from 
vulgarity by being out of ufe: And if the words we 
could find in any. prefent language were <qually fono- 
rous-ar mufical in themfelves, they: would Ail} appear 
lefs poetical and uncommon than thofe of a dead. one 


_ from this only circumftance, of ‘being in ‘very man? 


mouth. ..{ may add to this another difadvantage té-a 


| Tranflator, from a different caufe: Homer feems to 
have taken upon bim the chara&er of an. Hi: ftoriar, 


Antiquary, Divine, and Profetfor of Arts and. Sciences’, 
as well as a Poct. In one or other of thefe character’ 
he deicends into. many particularities,: which as a Poet 
only perhaps he would: have avoided.: - All thefe ought 


toibe prefery’d by a faithful Perollatpr, whe ia tome 
- Vou. Ve Le 
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meafure takes the place of Homer; and all that can be 
expected fram him is to make them as poetical as the 
fLabject will bear, Many arts therefore are requifite to 
fupply thefe difadvantages, in order to dignify.and fo- 
lemnize thede plainer parts, which hardly admit of any 
poetical ornaments. | 3 
-, Some.ufe has been made to rhis' end, of the ftyle 
-of Milton, A juft and moderate mixture of old words 
may bave an effect like the working old Abbey ftones 
into.a building; which I have fometimes : {een ‘ to. give 
a kind of venerable air, and yet not deftroy ‘the neat- 
nefs, elegance, and equality requifiee to a new work ; 
I mean without rendring .it too unfamiliar, or remote 
from the prefent purity of writing, or from that eafe 
and {moothnefs which ought always to accompany 
Narration or Dialogue. Io reading a ftyle judicioully 
antiquated, one finds a pleafure not unlike that‘ of tra- 
velling on an old Roman way: -buc then the road muft 
be as good, as the way is antient; the ftylemuft be fuch 
in which we may evenly proceed, without being put 
to fhort ftops by fudden abruptnefies, or puzled by 
frequent turnings and tran{pofitions: No Man delights 
zn ioe and Rumbling-blocks: ‘Aad let our love to 
Antiquity be ever fo prezt, a fine ruin is oné thing, 
and a heap of rubbifh another. The imitators of Mil- 
' gon, like mow other imitators, are not Copies but: Cari- 
etura’s of their original ; they are a hundred times more 
obfolete and .cramp than he, and equally fo in all pla- 
ces; Whereas it fhould have been obferved of Milten, 
- that he is not lavith of his exotick words and phrafes 
every .where alike, -but employs them much more 
where the fubje@ is marvelious vaft.and firange, as in 
the {cenes of Heaven, Hell, Chaos, gc. than where it 
is turned to the natural and agreeable, as in the pitures 
of Paradife, the loves of our firft parents, the enter- 
sainments of Angels, and the like. in general, this 
5 L unusual 
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wnufual ftyle better ferves to awaken our ideas in the 
de{criptions and in the imaging and piQturefque parts, 
than it agrees with the Jower fort of narrations, the 
character of which is fimplicity and purity. Milton 
has feveral of the latter, where we find not an anti- 
quated, affected, or uncouth word, for fome hundred 


lines together; asin his fifth book, the latter part of 


the eighth, the former of the tenth and eleventh books, 


-and in the narration of Adichaeld in the twelfth. 1 won- 


der indeéd that he, who ventur’d (contrary to the prac- 
tice of all other Epic Poets) to imitate Homer's Love — 
neffes in the Narrative, fhould not alfo have copied his - 
plainnefs and perfpicuity in the Dramatic parts: Since 
in his {peeches (where clearne{s above all is neceffary) 
there is frequently fuch tranfpotition and: forced con- 


ftruction, that the very fenfe is not to be difcovered 


without a fecond or third reading: and in this certain- 
ly he ought to be no example. 5 
To preferve the true character of Homer’s ftyle in 
the prefent tranflation, great pains has been taken to be 
eafy and natural. The chief? merit I can pretend to, 
is, not to have been carried into a more piaufible and 
figurative manner of writing, which would better have 
pleafed all readers, but the judicious ones. My errors 
bad been fewer, had each .of thofe, Gentlemen who 
join’d with me. fhowa as much of the feverity of 3 | 
triend to me, as I did to them, in:a ftrict animadvere 
fion and correction. What affiftance I received from 
them, was made known in general to the publick ia 
the original Propofals for this work, and the particu- 
lars are {pecify’d at the. conclufton.of it; to which [ 
muft add (to be punctually juft) fome part of the tenth 
and fifteenth books, - The Reader will now be too good 
a judge, how much.tbe.greater part of it, and: confe« 
quently of its faults, is chargeable upon me alone. But 
this I can with integrity afirm, that I baye beftowed 
a L a. . at 
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_as much time and pains upon the whole, as were con- 
— fiftent with the indifpenfable duties and cares of life, and 
with that wretched ftate of health which God has been 
leafed to make my portion. - At the leaft, it is a plea- 
re to me to reflect, that I have introduc’d into our 
language this other work of the greateft and moft an- 
‘tient of Poets, with fome dignity ; and I hope, with 
as little difadvantage as-the Iliad. And if, after the 
’ momerited fuccefs of that tranflation, any one, will won- 
der why I would enterprize the Odyfley; I think it 
fo ficient to fay, that Homer himfelf did the fame, or 
the world would never have {een it. : 


I defign’d to have ended this Poftfcript here; but 
fince I at now taking my leave of Homer, and of all 
controver{y relating to him, I beg leave to. be indulged 
if I make ufe of this laft opportunisy, to fay a very 
few words about fome refie&tions which the late Ma- 
_dam Dacier beffow’d on. the firft part of my Preface to 

the Iliad, and which fhe. publifhed at the end of her 
- tranflation of that Poem *, a | 

. To write gravely an anfvecr ‘to them would be too 
much for the reflections; and to fay: nothing ‘concern 
_ing them, would be too little for ‘the Author. It is 
owing to the induftry of that Jearned Lady, ‘that our 


polite neighbours are become acquainted with many of | 


Homer’s beauties, which were: hidden from them before 
in Greek and in Exffathius, She chalienges.on this ac» 
count a particular regard from all the admirers of that 
great Poet, and. I -hope that I fhall be thought, as I 
mean, to pay fome part of this debt to her memory 


id what I am now writing. 7 | 
| Had thefe reflections failen from the ‘pen of an or- 


dinary. Critick, I fhould not have apprehended their ef-. 
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fet, and fhould therefore have been filent concerning 
them: but fince they are Madam Dacier's, I imagine 
that they mutt be of weight; and in a cafe where I 
thiak her Reafoning very bad, I refpect her Autho~ 


, rity. : . 


“1 bave fought under Madam Dacier’s banner, and 
have wag’d war in defence of the divine Homer apaintt 
all the Hereticks of the age. And yet ic is Madam 
Dacier who accufes me, and who accafes me of no- 


' thing lefs than betraying our common Caufe. She af- 


firms that the moft declared: enemies of this Author 
have never faid any thing: againft him’ more injurious 
or more unjuft than I.) What mutft ‘the world think 
of me, after fuch a judgment pafs’d by fo great a 
Critick? the world, who decides {0 often, .and who 
examines fo {cldom; the world, who even in matters 
of literature is almoft always the flave of Authority ? 
Who will fufpe& that fo much learning fhould miftake, 
that fo much accuracy fhould be mifled, or that fo 
much candour fhould be byafs'd? = otk 
All this however bas happen’d, and Madam Daster’s 
Criticifms on my Péeface flow from the very fame 
error, from ‘whieh fo many falfe criticifms of ‘her 
countrymen upon Homer have flow’d, .and which 
fhe has fo juftly and fo feverely reprov’d; I mean 
the error of depending on injurious and unskilful 
ran ; PDs he 28 7 
- An indifferent tranflation may be of fome ufe, afd ° 
a good one will be of a great deal. Bue I think thet 
no tranflation ought to be the ground of Crisici/m, be- 
eaufe no man ought to be condemn’d upon another 
man’s explanation of his ‘meaning: Could Homer have 
had the Honour of explaining his, before that auguft 
Tribunal where Monfieur de fa Motte prefides, 1 make 
no doubt but he had efcap'd many of thote fevere ani- 
madverfions with which fome French Authors have 
- - L3 loaded 
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loaded him, and from which even Madam Dacier's 


tranflation of the Iiad:could not preferve bim.. 
How .unhappy was it for me, that the knowledge 
of our I/land tongue was as neceffary to Madam Dacier 
in my cafe, as the knowledge of Greek was to Mon- 
Geur de la Motte.is. that of our great Author;. or ‘to 
any of thofe whom fhe fyles cimd Cenfurers, and blames 
for condemning what they did not under ftand. 
- I may fay with modefty, that the knew lefs of my 
true fenfe from that faulty sranflation of part of my 
Preface, thas thofe blind cenfirrers might have known 
ef Homer's even from the tranflation ef le Valterie, whic 
preceded her own. - Ree 
: It pkeas'd me however-to find, that her objections 
were not levell’d at the peneral Dotrine, or at any ef- 
fentials of-my Preface, but only at a few particular ex- 
preffions. She propos’d little more than (to ufe her 
own phrafe) to combate two or three Similes; and I hope 
shat to combate a Simi'e is no more than to fight with 
a fhadow, fince a Simile is no better than the thadow 
ofan Argument. i : 13 
. She lays much weight where J laid .bat: little, and 
examines with. more {crupulofity than I writ, or than 
perhaps the matter requires. . 3 | 
 Thefe unlucky Similes taken by themfelves may per- 


$s render my meaning equivocal to an ignorant tranf- — 


lator ; or there may have fallen from my pen. fome ex= 
preflions, which taken. by themfelves: likewife, may to 
the fame pesfon have the fame effc&. « But if the tranf- 
lator had been mafter of our tongue, the genetal tenor 
of my. argument, that which precedes and that. which 
follows the pafluges obje&ed to, would have fuflicients 
ly determined him as to the precife meaning. of them: 
And if Madam Dacier had taken up ber. pen a little 
more leifurely, or. had employ’d it with more temper, 
fhe would pot have anfwered Paraphrafes of -her val 
Bee ge ate 3 whi 
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which even the tranflation will not juftify, and which 
fay more than once the very contrary. to what 1 have 
faid in the-paflages themfelves. 

If any perfon has curiofity enough to read the whole 
paragraphs in my Preface, on fome mangled parts of | 
which thefe rcfle€tions are made, he will eafily difcern 
that 1 am as orthedox as Madam Dacier her {elf in 
thofe very articles on which fhe treats me like an He- 
retick: He willeafily fee that all the difterence between 
us confifts in this, that 1 offer opisiens, and fhe delivera 
doctrines; that my imagination reprefents Homer as the 
greateft of human Poets, whereas in hers he was exalt- 


.¢d above humanity 5 infallibility and impeccability were 


two of his attributes. There was therefore no need 
of defending Homer againft me, who (if I miftake 


- not) had carried my admiration of him as far as it 


can be carried without giving a real occafion of wri- 
ting in his defence,-- 

After anfwering my harmlefs Similes; the proceeds: 
to.a matter which does not regard fo much the bonour- 
of Homer, as that of the times he liv’d in; and here I. 
mutt confefs fhe does not whoily miftake my meaning, 
but I chink the miftakes the ftate of the queftion, She 
had faid, the Manners of thofe times were fo muck 
the better the lefs they were like ours: I thoughe this 
required a little qualification, I confeft that im my own: 
Opinion the world was mended in fome paints, fuch as 
the cuftom.of putting whole nations to the {word, 
@ondemning Kings and their families to perpetual fla« 
wery, and a few others. Madam Daecier judges other- 


- wife in this; but as to the reff, particularly in prefer: 


ring the fimplicity of the antient world to the luxury 
ef ours, which is the main point contended for, fhe 
owns We agree. This } thought was well, but I am 
fo, unfortunate that this too is taken amifs, and call’d 
adopting ar (if you will) Aealing der fentiment. The 
ae . L 4 truth. 
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truth is the might have {aid ber words, for I: ufed them 
on purpofe, being then profeffedly citing from her: 
tho’ I might have done the fame without intending 
that compliment, for they are alfo to be found ‘in E«- 
fathins, and the fentiment 1 believe is that of all man- 
kind. 1} cannot really tell what-to fay to this whole 
Remark, only that is the firft part of ic Madam Dacier 
is difpleas’d that I don’t agree with her, and in the laft 
that 1 do: But this is a temper -which- every polite 
. man fhould over-look in a Lady. © se 
- To punifh my ingratitude, fhe refolves to expofe 
my blunders, and {elects two which I -fuppofe are the 
moft flagrant, out of the many for which fhe could 
have chaftiz’d me. It.happens that the firft of thefe 
ts in part the Tranflator’s, and in part her own, with- 
aut any fhare of mine: She quotes the end of a fen- 
tence, and he puts in French what I never wrote in 
Englifh. ‘* Homer (I faid) open’d a new an@boundlefs 
*« walk for his imagination, and created a world for 
«« himfelf in the invention of Fable ;” which he tranf- 
lates, Homere crea pour fon ufage un- monde mouvant, ev 
aevensant la fable, : a | | 
_ + Madam Dacier juftly wonders at this nonfenfe in 
me; and I, in the Tranflator. As to what I meane 
by Hemer’s invention of Fable, it is afterwards parti- 
aularly diftinguifh’d from that extenfive fenfe in which’ 
fhe took it, by thefe words. “ If Homer was not the’ 
*€ firft,. veho introduced the Deities (as Herodotus ima- 
“€ gines) into the religion of Greece, he feems the -firft 
*« who brought them into @ Syfem of Machinery for 
— Poetry. - 7 : ae 
» The. other blunder fhe accufes me of is, the mifta- 
king a paflage in Arifiotle, and fhe is pleafed to fend — 
me back to this Philofopher’s -treatife of Poetry, and 
_ to her Preface on the Odyficy for my better inftruéti~ 
an. . Now though I am any enough ‘to think that: 
Ge sate es enc 
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e¢ may fometimes differ from aAriftosle withéut biun~ 
dering, and thouglr I am fure one may fometimes fall 
into an error by following him fervilely; yet I owh 
that to quote any Author tor what he never faid is a 
blunder; (but by the way, to correct an Aather ‘for 
what he never faid, is fomewhat worfe than a blun- 
der.) My words were thefe. * As there is a greater vae 
¥. siety. of Charaéters in the Wiad than in any other 
«< Poem, fo there is of Speeches. Every thing in it 
« has manaers, as. Avsflerle exprefies it; That is, every 
« thing is acted or fpoken: very little paffes in narra~ 
«tion. She juftly fays that ‘* Every thing which 
‘* js ated or {poken, has not neceffarily manners mere- 
“ Jy becaufe it is ated or fpoken.” Agreed: But I 
would ask the queftion, whether any thing can have 
manners which is neither acted nor {poken? if not, 
then the whole Iliad being almof {pent in {peech and 
action, almoft every thing in it has Manners: fiance 
Homer. has been proved betore in a long Paragraph of 
the Preface; to have excelled in drawing Characters 
and painting Mammers, and indeed his whole Poem is 
one continued. occafion of fhewing this bright part of 
his talent. 2. - : 
- To {peak fairly, it is: impoffible fhe could read even 
the tranflarion, and. take my fenfe fo wrong as the re- 
prefents it; but I was firit tranflated ignorantly, and 
then read partially. . My expreflion indeed was not 
quite exact; it fhould have been, “ Every thing has 
“ manners as -Ariftorle calls them.” But fiich a fanie 
methinks might have been fpared, fince if dne was to’ - 
leok with that difpofition the difcovers towards me; 
even on her own excellent writings, one might find 
fome miftakes which no context can redrefs; as' Wher 
fae makes Exftathins call Cratifthenes the Phliafian, Cal- 
| 2. Sera.) ne —bifthenes 
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Lifthgnes the, Phyfician:*. What a triamph might fome 


ips of this fort-bave afforded, to Homer's, hers and | 


my cnemies, from which fhe was only {creen'd: by 
their. happy ignorance? How. unlucky had it been, 
when fhe infulted Mr. de-la Moeste for. omitting. a mz 
teria} poffage in the, + {peech of Helew to: Heéor, Il, 6. 
if fame champieo; for the moderns :had iby chance un- 
der ftood .fo much: Greek, a¢ to whidpes. him, :that there 
wrasino fuch paflage ia Homer? = 6 3. et 

-, ur concern, zeal, and even jealouly,, for: our -great 
Author’s bopour were mutual, our. endeavours: to ad 
wance it. were equal, and I have .as:-eften trembled for 
it in her bands, as fhe.could:in mine... ‘It was one of 
the many reafons I had to wifh the longer life of this 


Lady, that 1 muft-certatnly shave regain’d her good o- 


pinion, in {pice of all. mif-reprefenting ‘Franflators 
whatever: 3 could npt have expected it. on-any other 
terms than-beig approved as great, .-if mot as pafiio- 
nate, an, admirer ot Homer as hersfelf. Fer chat.was 
the firft conditioa of ber favour and friendfhip;- others 
wife not- one’s Tafte alone, but one’s Morality had 
been corsupted, por woald:‘any~man's: Religion have 
been unfufpected, who did not implicitly believe in 
3n-Author whofe. doctrine. is :fa confdemable to holy 


Scripture. - However, as.different: people have’ different’ 


ways of expreffing their Belief, fomé purely by public 
and general acts of worfhip, others by a reverend fort 


ef reafoning and. enquiry about. the grounds. of it; “tis _ 


the fame in Admiration, :fome prove -it by exclamati- 
ons, others by refpect , I-have obferved that the loud- 
¢ft-huzza’s gives to a-great man-in.a triumph, pro- 
¢eed nat from his friends, but ‘the rabble; and as I 
have-fancy’d it the fame with the rabble of Criticks;-a 
: % aha ae at A, Bist Gye : 8 es, vt vor 
+ * Dacier Remarques fur le 4™ Kuve de P Oavff. pag. 467. 
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defire to be diftinguifhed from them has turned me to 
the more moderate, and 1 hope, more rational method. 
Tho’ I am a Poet, I would not be an Eathufiaft; and 
tho’ I am an Englifhman, I would not be furioufly of 
a Party. Iam far from thinking my {elf that Genius, 
upon whom at the end of thefe remarks Madam Ds- _ 
@ér_ congratulates ‘my country: One capable of ‘* cor- 
“ recting Homer, and confequently of reforming man- 
«* kiad, and amending this Conftitution.” It was not 
to Great -Britain-this ought-to-have been- apply’d, -fiace 
our nation has one happinefs for which fhe might bave 
preferr’d it to her own, that as much as we ‘abound 
in other miferable mif-guided Se&ts, we have at leaft 
none ‘of the binfphemers of Homer. We ftedfaftly and 
unanimoufly believe, both his Poem, and our Contti- 
tution, to be.the bef that ever, human -wit invented : 
That the one is ndt more iacapable‘ of amatdment than 


~ the other; and (old as they both are) we defpife any 


French- or. Englifhman. whatever, wha fhall prefume 


_ to‘ retrench,’ to‘ innovate, or to-make the leaft alterati- 


on in either. Far therefore from the Genius for whick 
Madam Dacier miftook me, my whole defire is but to 
preferve the humble character-of a faithful Tranfator; 
and a quiet Subject, | | 
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beginning a.fight, 22. 1. Of 

hanging, 22. 03. Of the nup- 
' taLaparcment of Ub/fes, 23. 

185. Of che funeral of 4- 
- chilles, 24. 60. Of the viory 
. OF Ubffes, 24.620... 


Dio. lens, Prince of Phere, 3.619. 
- ommmml yf. 210. - © | '. 
Deiphobas, 4. 37 S.mmmB 565. 
Dolins, matter of the fruit-groves 
- to Ubffes, 73. - 
Danse, a Pots é 40. i¢ blind, 
| §6. His fong to the Pheact- 
. ams, 64. His fong of Sars 
and Venms; 307. 

Dancing defcrib’d, 8. 303. 
Dance with the ball, 6. 410. 
Dodowa, famous for the Oracles 


OF Jupiter, 346 369.——— 19. 
o. - Pi ae 


‘ 4 i. : . : 
Darn, King of Cypras, 37-525. 
Dotias afifts Ulyffess-24. 566: 
Devians ferried in Crete, 19.23. 
Dencation, 19. 20%. 
Demoptolemus heads the Suitors, 
22.268. Slain, 293. | 
Demaflorides fain, 22. 325. 


E 


Ephyre, 3. 37.0 2,——enoted 
for poifons, 371. 


E4s;fam’d for.a breed. of horfes, | 


4. B58. 23. 974. | 
Exrymachns, his fpeech, 1. 508, 
' His chara€ter, Note, ib. 4.43. 
' His fpeech, 2. 207 exemmmn 3 6, 

452. Slain by Ulyffes,22. 96. 
Enryclea, a fage matron, nurfe 
_ to Ulyffes, and attendant on 

Zelema.hes,1.$40. Her fond- 
- nefa to Telemachus, 2. 4066. 
« Her fpecch to Penelope, 4.980. 
i Knows Utyfes, 19. $37. Tells 


Penelope of Ubffes*s returt, 
"23, g, 
Rideshea, a. Sea Nymph, daugh- 

ter Of Protems, 4. 494. apcntmmm 
. Ghe inftruts Menelans vo fur- 
- prize Proteus, 4. 550. 
Elyfium, 4. 764. 


Eamelus, King of Thefaly, 43 
_r0Ofo, | ane 

Earymedafe, nurfe @ Naaficaa, 
1 IMS. ge? 3 - 
Ecbenens,-an aged- Caunfelior to 
- Alcinoms, 7. 209, —meman 11, 


428. f73 ; 
Elatrens, vitor in the game of 
- the Quoit, 8. 138. 
Earyalas, vior in wreftling, 8. 
134. affronts Ubffes,-8. 175. 
-- Fepairs che wrong, 44%. - 
Esrytes, his skill in archery,’ 
8. 256. Slain by Apolis. ibid. 
Barylochus;-10. 295. His terror 
defcribed, 290, 303. His 
-* fpeechs 557. mwmeme 12,330. 


403, 
Efpentr, 10.659. Breakshis neck 
thro’ drunkennefs, 666. meets 
Ulyffes at the entrance of Hell, 
iI. 65. His obfequies, 12. 
“a1, - 
Evipens, a river, 11. 283. 
Ephialtes, a Giant, his. iy © 


376. : 
Eryphyle. betrays her husband for 
gold, 11. 406, a 
Earypyins flain-by the fon of 
Achilles 11. 636. 
Erratic rocks, 12, 70. 
Exumens, mafler of the Swine to 
U'yffes, 14. 5. Fis lodge, ro. 
'.Ehs piety and bofpirality, 65. 
Informs. Ulyffes of the riots of 
the Suirors, 14. 115. of the 
affairs of his family, 15. 375. 
of his own hiftorys 15. 440. 
the fun of a King, 15. 445- 
Alias 


» ee te 


a ae) 
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IN.DE xX. 


- ASifis Ubffes in fighter, 22. 
21Sy 296. : 


| Etronens,-15. 156. 
Eichetus, a favage tyrant, 18.965 


143- 21. 329. 
Exrytion, the Centenr, 21. 317. 
Exryades fain by Telemachns, 
2.2. 294. 
Elatus flain by Exmens, 22.296. 
Exrydamas flain by Uljffes, 22. 


312. 
Expithes raifes the Ithacans &- 
gaink U-yffes, 24. 490. : 


G. 


Greeks fail from Trey to Tene- 
des, 3.191. To Lesbos, 205, 
To Exbea, 211. To Gerefins, 
216, To Saninm, by Athens, 
3f2. To the Afalean Cape, 
361. ToCrete, 371, ToCydon, 
and Gortyna, ibid. To the 
Phafian coaft, 380. To the 

' Nile, 383. See Note 35, °° 

Gods fubordinate, ¢° 130. — 6, 
391.+——=-know one another, 

‘ g. 100, appear in the form of 
ftrangers, #7. 578. in light, 


19. fo. as 
Ghofts, their appearance, 11.46: 
Ignorant of what paffes in the 
world, 1¥.-S65. 
Gorgen, 11. 788. : 
Grotto of the Nereids, 13. 129. 
H 
Heli ther{esy an Augur, his Speech, 
2.1 9. . ; f 
Hercules, his fhade in Hell; 11. 
941. Slays Iphitass ar. Jo. © 
Hermione, daughter af Helen, mar 
ried to Neoptolemns fon. of .«4- 
chilless 4. 7° 


i 


XN. 


Helen, her majeftic air, 4. 156. 
Her fpeech, 385. Her skill 
in drugs, 315. She relates an 
adventure of Udffes, 335: 
Her skill in embroidery, 15. 
139. Interprets an omen, 35. 


T95- ; 

Happinefs of a private life, 1. 
279.———mmeOf kingly power, 
1. 495. ————ememwof a married 
life, 6. 223. 

Herds of Apollos 12. 160. 31Se_ 


I, 


Fupiter, 1. 4%. Convenes the 
Gods, His fpeech, sbid. The 
conference becween him and 

| Neptane,13. 145. Commands 
the ar ees of Ulyf- 
C$, 24. 54 e : 

tha, the defcription of it» 

rough and mouncainous, 4 

»~ 82 [enone , 2 Fe 

_ 13. 285.— 14, 3.onmes 

+ 19.827. i | 

Idomenents2 3. 31 Oy xmmemesmen 
¥4. 279.° : 2 2 ; : 

Ipthima, : (ter to Penelope, 4. 


1049, 
Jafion loved by Ceres, 9. 161. 
Ifmarus, 9. 41, . : 
Focafia, Queen of Thebes, 13. 
330. Hangs. her feif, ted. 
Tpbiclus,-4-Phylactan; 4. 354° - 
iphimedia, mother of two Giants 
11.375. + . 
Irns,a beggar, 18. 10. Infules — 
Ulyffes; 18. 1f. Chaflis’'d by 
Ubffes, 18. 115. 
Amalias, excelleat'in Mechanics, 
* 19, 69. Peet 
Zphites, 21. 18, 25. Slain’ by 
. Her ules; 23. 30. er: 


ee 


e- ee = 
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lt > 
Lencritss, one of the Suitors, his 
freech, 2.275. Slain by Uly/- 
fe52 22 3276 
Laer, iar: 540. Gilds the horns 
_ of the bullock before the fa- 
crifice, 3. 555 
Libya, che defeription of it, 4 
105. Ewes bear three tambs 
each year, thid. See the Notes. 
Lew othea, a Sea Nymph, pre- 
ferves Ulyffes,.5. 425. 
Laodamns, a of Alcinons. 8. 
yas, Viktor at the peer 
ae 
otopbags, 9. 107. 
Fata an Ifland, the defcrip- 
. tion of it, 9. 135. 
Lamos, feat of the Laffrigens, 10. 
1 93¢ 
Laftrigons, a hae of Giants; flay 
. the. friends of. Ubffes; 10, 


1.30. 
Laertes, his folitary life, B1.226. 
~ Sere « 1$- 375+ oom 16. 
348. Thegnterview between 
, bim’ and Vii ffess 24. 2625 
Arms, and kills Expishes, 24. 
576» 608. 
Leda, tt. 365. 
Leiodes, his tryal of the bow, 21, 
152. Slains 22. 347. : 
fom tien cos 24. es a: 


c 


M. a 
MORALITY. 


Gol not the author of man’s fir, 
1.40, Free-will aflerted, sbid. 

7 God ‘favours the juft, 1. 84. 
‘is omniporent; 3. 286. Duty ~ 
to Parents ar aad I. 


ry 
es 


ND EX... 


ee and vice een 


Piety t to ftrangers, 4-3 

The anger of 1 Hower not eafily- 
appeas’d, 3.178. 

Man dependenc upon God, 
63- Angry when man is 
fends, 4. 477. 

We oughe co rely on Heavens 
4, 1079. 

Piety to perfons in diftrefs, 6. 
23Fe 24F.—1 4. 66. 

Virgin modefty commended, 6. 


347- 

Friendfhip held facred, 8. 240. 
Friend equal to a brother, 
635. Friendthip continues af 
ter deaths 11. 575. 

ee Gods appeas’d by prayers 


Lying o tcsaliauies 3: 2.6 coon : 
II. 4fO.——— 14. 427. 

Sacrilege punifhed with death, 
12. 495. 

The power of the Gods. irreGiti- 
- ble, 16, 280. 


Minerva, 1. 5S. Pleads ‘with 
‘Fupiter for the return of U- 


hyffes. “ 
Her fpeech to TYelemachus, 2. 
305. To Fupiter, 5.12. Re- 
ains a ftorm, 5..490. Ap- 
pears to Ulyffes, 13. . To Tele- 
maA-hes, 15.1. Warns Teles 
rariiag of the Suirors ambuth, 
4. ears to U/yffes, 16. 
63 sd 2.0. woe Rete 


: Ulyifes, 22.226, 330. Inter- 


. cedes with. Fupster for cite 
reveftablifhment of Ubffesra4. 


54%. 
Mentes King of Taphos, 1.136. 
‘His {peech ad acemmaade Te 
* +227... SA | 


Afentor. 


ae se we, a --_—-— ~~ -_— 
t 


° Malea, 3: 366. 


IN DE ¥. 


Mentor, friend of Ulyffes and Te- 
_ lemachus 2... 253. Attends him 
to Pyle; @ His prayer, 3. 
69. Affifls im the deftru€i- 
on of the Suitors, 22. yaar 
Mercury fent to Calypfo, 5. 
. His pleafantry, 8. 377. ks 
- pears to U’ Uf 10, 330. Pa- 
tron of i ind, y and arts, 15. 
335. Of ah ‘nd Rtratagem; 
19. 458. Condu&s the Souls 
of she Suirors to Heil, 24,1. — 
Maron, Prieft of Apollo, 9.230. 
Adoly, powerful againft eachant- 
ment, 10. 365. 
Megara, wife. of Hercules, UY. 


327- 
Mara; 11. 30S. 
Minos, 19. 205. An infernal 


: anise ar. 698 
clampus, a Prophet, 11, 357. 


Gomrwenes T S. 


253. 
Melanthins outrages Ulyfftss 17. 


260.e—em20, 225. Affifts che 
, Suitors, 22, 153. His deaths 
22, 510. 
Melanthe maid to. Renelepe, 18. 
67mm 19-770 
sins, 18. 468. 


19. 


217+ 
Mars farprized by Val.an, 8. 


845. 

Medon, Herald to the Suitors; 4. 
903. Informs Penelope of thé 
Suitors defigns, 16. 426. His 

, CharaQer, 17. 195. See. the 
Note. Spared by. Ulyffes, a2. 
415. Perfuades- ee Ithacans 
tO peace, 24. 508. 

Menelans, his voyages, 3. 3515 
386. receives Telemachus hof- 
pitably, 4. 36. His further 
voyages, 98, Continues his 
Speech, 119.225. He relates 
hisown adventurese 4. 473. 


- Promis’d Elyfton without dy= 
ing, 775. difmifles Telemas, 
Aha, ISe r68. 


N. 


pats why incens’d again 
2s, ¥.89. Raifes a ftorms 
5. 375. Shipwrecks Vinhfess 5- 
403. 

Neion, 3. 139. 

Neftor, 3. 50. His freech; Sr, 
‘12g. His hofpicalicy, 448. 

speed 4) 302. Its qualities 


305 
. Netvin lends Telemachus a barks 


2. 434. Difcovers it to the 
‘Suirors, 9.853. 

Nanficaay daughter of A’cinonss 
6. 23. Relieves U.yffes, 6. 


257. 
Nelens, Father of Neffer, 12.4. 


Nowe. 2 mountain of iba: 4 
13+. 3990 


‘ 


: 0.: 


Orefes, Son of Fe eae 33 
245. II, 

Orion, beloved ety Astras 5: 
15f. 

Orie, a Giant, 14-380, 703 

Ogygias'7. \ 

Orator LEE G *d, 8. 190. ae 

Oras, a Giant,-his flory, 11) 


377 
Orflocbnts. 33: a 
‘Or. 19, - 
Ortygia, I$. 438. 
Omens. See. A. Cuffems of An- 


Bj 


INDEX. 


P. 


Phemins, 2 Poet,, ¥. 197. His 
fong to the Suitors, 1. 421. 
Spared by Uyffes,' 22. 415. 
Perfuades the Jthacazs to peace, 
24. 506. 


Penelope, hes chara&ter, 1. 321. 
m———2. 106. Her warm {peech - 


to Medon, 4. 906. to the Sui- 
tors, 16. 434. Her tranfport 
at the return of Zelemachnus, 


_17.§2. Her wife condu@, 18.. 


195. Her fpeech, 18, 210, ec, 
“2551293 Fhe interview be- 
tween her and Ulffes, 23. 
. 935165. She owns him, 23. 
hs Coe lg P 
Pififtratus, fon of Neffor, 3. 47. 
_ Attends Telemachns to Spartas. 
611. His fpeech to Menelans, 
4. 208, 255. Returns from 
‘Sparta, 15. 140. 
Philcdletes’s skill in Archery, 3. 
2 Soenee, >) Ce 
Phrontes, Pilot to Adeuelems, dies 
fuddenly, 3. 355. 
Polycafte, daughter of Neffor, 
bathes Telemachus, 3. $93. 
Pees, God of Pharmacy, q. 321. 
Pbilomalides conquer’d: by Ulyffes» 
“4s 463. ae ar 
Phavoss a Ifland.in the moucy 
of Nile, 4. 479. 261 
Protemys 4° 963.5 00°00 OC 
Phece, the flocks of Prutens, 4. 
Sis Oe 
Phaniom appears.to Peratlope, 4. 
1047. ac 
Polypus,aGlhs -¢.5f0.% > * 
Pheacia, (now rok 6,6.. The 
peopleignorant andeffeminate, 
-. 6, 11. Thar manners, 320. 
omm=e8.289. Their chief City 
defcrib’d, 311, The common 
Ulanders rude, 327.——=7,21, 


41. The better people given 
to hofpitality. - See Noe 30. 
kb. 6. : | 
Paphos, facred. to Venus, 8. 396. 
poetrys the-honours due to it; 8. 
.f2i. 17. 466: ‘The 
gift of Heaven, ibid. Afcrib’d 
t6 infpiration, 531. See Note 
22, 383. 


vs 393 
Phadon, King of Thefprotia, 19. 


'329. a 
Polites, Companion of Ubffes, 


10, 258. 
Phiegethon, a burning river in- 
Hell, 10, 608, : 
Pelias; King of Zolcos, 13. 311. | 
Pheres, fon of Crethemss 31.3146. 
Periclimenus, 11. 348. His wone 
- derful qualities. Note 24. 
Potlax, his ftory, «1. 368. 
Phedra, 11. 395- 
Pro.vis, 11. 395+ - 


Peleus, father of Achilles, 170 


7 60s, ory . 
Pere, a great heautys rt. 350. 
ame. 259. 2: : 
Phorcys, the bay of it deferib'ds 
13, 117 393<_— ; | 
Phenicians, great-Saisors, 13.316. 
- Noted’ for falfhoud, £4. 3196 
See the Note. 
Polyphides, a Prophet; 15.27 3. 
Prineas, 5. $81. - 
Parnaffas, 19.°468, 494. 
Pandaruity 20; 73%. ; 
Philetias, a faithful fervant to 
-Uhffes, 20. 134. His fpeech 
«0 Ohffes, 20, 149, ——wn21. 
205. Affifts him in the fight, 
rand kills Crefippus, 22. 316. - 


: ., R. 

Reithras, 1. 138.. . 
Rhadamanthn, 4. 766. 
Rhaxcnoredies fuddenly, 7. ae 


Skill in Aftronomy, 15. 440¢ | 


ee er 


- ‘the Nightingale, 


INDEX 


‘Ss. 
SrMILITUDES. 


From things animate. 


From a Lion’s tearing young 


Fawns, 4. 450.017. 140. 
From a Shepherd tending his 
flocks, 4. $58. From a farted 


Ox kill’d in the ftall, 4. 719. - 


-From a Lionefs defending 
her whelps, 104.1, From wa- 
ter-fowl, 5. 64. From a Sea~ 
mew; 5. 428. From children 
rejoycing for the recovery of 
a father, 5. 06. From a &fh 
call’d a Polypus, 5. 550. From 
Diana dancing with her 


Nymphs, 5. 116. From 2 - 


Lion rufhing from a wood 
_ to feize his prey, 6.152. From 
@ matron feeing an Husband 
dying, 8. 571. From a Ship- 
wright boring with a wimble, 
9. 457. From an Armourer 
tempering iron in water, 46. 
From Calves frisking round 
_ their dams, 10. 485, From a2 
. :fifher, 12. 300. From a bat 
. clinging to w beam; 12. f14. 
- From a ploughman wearied 
with labour, 13. 39. From 
the motion of horfes in a 
race, 13. 98. From the drop- 


"*. ing down of a crow, 14. 341. 


From a father receiving an 
. Only fon after long abfence, 
. 16, 17. From an Eagle or 
Vultur .Jamenting for her 
young, -16. 238. From the 
. muficof Poetry,17.609. From 
TQ. S95- 
From 2 maftiff, 20.20. From 
amanin hunger, 20. 32. From 


the rearing of a bull, 21. $2. 
From a Lyrift tuning hisharp, 
21.440. From the voice of 
a Swallow, 21. 449. From 
the breeze- fly, 22. 335 
From, Vuleurs feizing their 
| Prey, 22. 337. From &fhing, 
22.42§. Froma Lion ftand~ 
ing over his-prey, 22. 441. 
_ From birds caught in a fnares 
22. 05. From a failor efca- 
‘ping from a wreck, 23, 248. 
From the ‘fcreaming of bats, 
24. 10. ws 


Similitudes from things inanimate. 


From an heap of thorns driven 
by the wind, 5. 417. From 
fheaves of corn toft bya whirl- 
wind, 470. From:a Peafane 
preferving fire in embers, 5. 
630. From pouring filver o- 
ver gold. 6. 275. From the 
motion of the leaves of a pop- 
lar, 7. 135. From fnows dif- 
folving, 19.238. > 


Suitors, their luxury and ri- 
“Of, 1.137, 189, 290. 
4.430. Throughout che who-e 
Odyffey. | 
Sparta feated in 2 vale, 4. 2. 
Fam’d for dancing, 15. 2. 
Syria, an iffand, 15. 437. ‘Fruit- 
ful and healthful, ibd. | 
Sidon, famous tor works in me- 
tals, 4, 835. mmeeI§. 130. 
Styx, an infernal river, by which 
the Gods fwear, 5, 237. 
Sentences; their ufe in Poetry, 
7. Note 33. . : 
Ships of Acinons inftin& with 
thought, 8.605. Transform’d 
into arock, 13.190. 
Salmomemsy 11.281." * 
. ‘ Sifsphas, 


IN DE X. 


Si/yphus, his punifhmentin Hell, Zhefpretians, 16, 19: 309; 330, 


a1. : . 
Sirens aeferibd, 12. $1,241. 
Style, a dreadful rock, 12. 90, 


240, | 
Siciiy, why fo called, 20. 456.. 


See the Note. 
T. 


~ 


Telemachus, 1. 248. Bis hofpi- . 
rality, his Ipeech 9 Adentes, . 


Z. 203. convenes 2 council, 
2.10, His fpeechs 2.47,147. 
2. 236. His prayer to AdZi- 
nerva; 296. Lands in Pyle, 3. 
6. His f{peech to Nefer, go. 
To Meselans, 4. 425. Sets 
_ failfor Ithaca, 15.310. Lands, 
_ 15. 359. Confers with En- 
mans, 16.57. With Penelope, 
17. §2. With Ulyffes,16. 91. 
Knows him, 206. His tryal 
_ Of the bow, at. 130. Kills 
binomus, 22. 105. 
Tim 1. 410. Famous for me- 
tals, Seethe Note. | 
Thone, King of c£gypt, 4. 316, 
Thycfes, 4. 690. 
Thrace, facred to Mars, 8. 394. 
Troy, the taking of it, 8.550. 
Zelemus, a Prophet, 9- S9S- 
Tirefias, 10, $83. Ale LR. 
emeenen Tells Ulyifes his fates 
126. - 
Tyre, Ker Hiftory, 11. 281. 
Zityus, his punifhment in Hell, 
11.709, | - 
Tantalus, his punifhmens, 11. 


720. | 
Taphians practife pyracy, rf. 


469. 
Theoclymenas, an Augur, 15.310. 
explains an omen (to Téelemac 
chus, 1§. 371. To Penelope, 
17. 170. Interprets a prodi- 
\ gy» 2.0. 42.1. : 
/ 


U. 


Olyffes, his chara€ter, 2. 79. 
Detain’d by Calytfe, 4.753. 
His adventure in Troy, 335. 
Mourns for his country, F. 
105, 193. His fpeech to Ca- 
lypfos 5. 273. He builds arafr, 
5. 300. Sets fail, 5. 345. Is 
Shipwreck’d, 403. Thrown 
-upon an anknown fhore, 580. 
Pafles the night in a wood, 

. 615. His addrefs to Namnfi- 
caa, 6. 175. . He is relieved 
by her, 227. Entertain‘d by 
Alcinows, 7.250. His Speech 
before the Pheacians, 8. 183. 
Out-throws all the Pheasiaz:s, 
210. His challenge to the 
Phaacians, 230. Relates ‘his 
adventures to the Pheacians, 
9.21. The ftory of the C:- 
coms,9.50. OF the mal os is 
95. OF Cyclops, 217. Obffes 
efcapes,- $49. Receiv’d by 

_ Cfholus, 10. 1, Sails to the 
Leftrigens, 10. 91. To Circe, 
157. Defcends to Hell. 11.27. 

_ Confers with his mother 4n- 

_ ticles, 186. With Agamem- 
non, &c, 435. Sets fail to- 

- wasd his country, 13. 90. 
Lands, 13. 138. Goes to 
Esamans in difguife of a beg- 
gar, 14. 40. Amufes him: 
with invented ftories, 14.220. 
Continues the conference, 15. 
326. Difcuvers himfelf to 
Telemachns, 16.206. Goes to 
his Palace, 17. 410. Begs of 
the Suitors, ty. 438) Gr. 
Beats rus, 18. 115. His mp- 
ral difcourfe to Amphinomes, 
18.156. His-conterence wich 

Pene/ope; 


ee ee ey = eee ee 
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Penelope, 19.128. Isdifcover- 
ed by Enry. lea, 19.544. Makes 
himfelf known to Exmemsand 
Philatiess21.213. Drawsthe 
bow, 21.464. Kills Antiness, 
22.20, Exrymachus, 22. 96) 
@. Hangs the female fer- 
" vants thae were falfe co him, 
22. 906. Makes himfelf known 
to Penehpe, 23. 211. To La- 
evtes, 24. 2f0, 375. Engoges 
the [thacans, 24.629. and res 
gains his kingdom, 632. 


25. To Penelope, 19. 627. 


Val an furprizes Mars and Vo 


nus, 8. 31. 
WwW. 


Women, when young and beau- 


tiful, feldom wile, 7. 379.— 
The evils they occafon, 18, 
530. Not to be trufted, $45. 
Women fond of foldiers, 14. 
246.—-<eFond of the fecond 
husband and his children, 15, 


25. 
Wocden horfe, 8. 555. 


Vv. 
| : Wines of Maron, 9.240. 


Vifion appears to Nanficas, 6. 
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| ‘FROGS and MICE. 


By Mr. Archdeacm PARNELL, 
| Corretted by Mr. Pork. 
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Names of zhe MICE. 


[PSxcarrax, One who planders 
Grazaries. 

Trdxartes, a Bread-eater. 

Lychomyle, Licker of Meal. 

PrernotraGas, 4 Bacon-eater. 

Lychopinax, 4 Licker of Difbes. 


- Embafichyuos, 4 Creeper into 


P ots. 
Lychenor, Name from Lick- 
3ng. 
Troglodytes, One who rans into 
CS. F r : 
Artophagus, Who feeds on Bread. 
Tyroglyphus, 4 Cheefe-Scooper. 


Prernoglyphus, 4 ‘Bacon- Scooper. 


Prernophogus, 4 Bacon- Eater. 

Cniflodiogtes, One whe follows the 

_ Steam of Kitchens. 

Sitophagus, fn Eater of Wheat. 

Meridarpaxe Ome who plemilers 
his Share, 
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Names of the FROGS. 


PHystcxaTuus, Oneshe {ooells 
his Cheeks . | 
Peleus, 4 Name from Mad. - + 
Hydromedufe, Rater in the 
- Waters, 
Hypfiboas, 4 lond Bawler, 
Pelion, From Mud. 
Seutlaus, Call’d from the Beets. 
Polyphonus, 4 great Batbler. 
Lymnocharis, One who loves the 
Lake. 
Crambophagus, Cabbage eater. 
Lymnihus, Call’d from the Lake. 
Calaminthius, From the Herb. 
Hydrocharis, Who lovesthe Water. 
Borborocates, Who liesin the Mud. 
Praflophagus, An Eater of Gar- 
lick - 


PeluGius, From Mado 
Pelobates, Whe walts inthe Dert, - 


Praflauss Call’d from Garlick. 


Craugalides, from Croaking. 
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e o. Say oS 


| T: fill my rifing Song with facred Fire, 


Ye tuneful Nine, ye {weet Celeftial Quire! 


From Helicon’s imbow’ring Height repair, 
Attend my Labours, and reward my Pray’r. 
§ The dreadful Toils of raging Mars I write, 


The Springs of Conteft, and the Fields of Fight; 
How threatning Mice advanc’d with warlike Gracey 


And wag’d dire Combats with the croaking Race. 
Not louder Tumults fhook Olympus’ Tow’ rs; 
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Yo When Earth-bora Giants dar’d Imaiortal Pow’ rc 
. Thele | 
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Thefe equal A&s an equal Glory claiay, 
And thus the Mu/e records the Tale of Faitie.” 
Once on a. Time, fatigu’d and out of Breath, 
And juft efcap'd, the firetchiog Claws of Death, 
Is A gentle Mon/e, whom -Cats‘purfi'd in vain, 
Flies {wift-of-foot acrofs the neighbiiog Phin, 
Hangs o’er a Brink, his eager Thirft to cool, 
And dips his Whiskers in the ftanding Pool. 
When near 4 a courteous Frog advane’d his Hed, 
20 And from the Waters, hoarfe-refounding faid, 


What art thou, Stranger? What the Line you boaft ?- 


“what Chance hath caft thee panting on our Coaft? 
With ftriGteft Truth let all thy Words agree, 
Nor let me find a faitblefs Moufe in thee. 
2$ If worthy Friendfhip, proffer’d Friendthip. take, 
And entring view the pleafurable Lake: 
Range o’er my Palace, in my Bounty fhare, 
And glad return from hofpitable Fare. 
This Silver Realm extends beneath my Sway, | 
30And me, their Monarch, all its Frogs obey. 
Great Phyfignathus J, from Pelens’ Race, | 
Begot in fair Hydromedufe Embrace, | 
Where by the nuptial Bank. that paints his Side, 
The {wift Eridanus delights t to glide. | 
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35 Thee too, thy Form; thy Strength, and Port proclaim, 
A fcepter'd' King; a Son of Martial Fame; ~ 
Then trace'thy Line, and aid my goeffing Eyes. 
Thus ceas’d the Frog, and thus the Afon/e replies. 
_ Known to the Gods, the Men, the Birds that fly 
4> Thro’ wild Expanfes of the midway Sky, 
My Name refounds; and if unknown to thee, 
The Soul of Great P/yearpax lives in me. 
Of brave Troxartes’ Line, whofe ficeky Down 
In Love comprefs'd: Lychomile- the brown. 
45 My Mother fhe, and Princefs of the Plains 
 Where-e’r her Father Prernotrodtas reipns ; : 
Born where a Cabin lifts its airy Shed, 
With Figs, with Nuts, with vary'd Dainties fed. > 
But fince our. Natures. noaght in common know, 
gO From what .Foundation can a Friendthip grow? | 
Thefe curling Waters o’er thy. Palace roll; 
But Man’s high Food fupports my Princely Sout. 
-In vain the eircled Loaves attempt to lie 
Conceal’d in Flaskets from my curious Eye, 
$3 In vain the Tripe that’ boafts the whiteft Hue, 
In vain the gilded Bacon fhuns my View, | 
- In vain the Cheefes, Offspring of the Pale, 
Or honey’d Cakes, which Gods themfelves regale. 
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And as in Arts I fhine, in Arms I fight, ee oe ee 
6o Mix'd with the braveft, and unknown to Flight. 


Tha’ large to ming the human Form appear, 


Not Man shim felf ean Smite ray Soul with Fear. 
Sly to the Bed with filent Steps.I go, - 
Attempt his Finger, or attack his ‘Toe, : 
6s And fix, indented. Wounds with dextreus Skil, 
Sleeping he feels, and only, {cems to feel. 
Yet have. we Foes which direful Dangers caufe, 
Grim Owls with Talons arm’d, and Cats with Claws, 
And that falfe Zrap,’the Den of filent Fate, © 
70 Where Death his Ambufh plants around the Bait; 
All dreaded thefe, and dreadful o’er the reft 
The potent Warriors of the tabby Veit, | 
If to the Dark we fly, the Dark they trace, 
And rend our Heroes of the nibéleng Race, 
75 But. me, nor Stalks, dor watrifh Herbs delight, 
Nor aan the crimfon Radifh charm my Sight, 
The Lake-refounding Frogs {elected Faro, . .. 
Which not a Monfe of any. Taft can bear. . 
As thus the downy Prince his Mind expreft, 
3o His Anfwer thus the creaking King‘ addreft.. 
Thy Words luxuriant on thy Dainties rove, 
‘. And, ftranger, we can boat of bounteous Few: 
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We {port in Water, or we dance on Land, 
And born amphibious, Food from both commaand. 

Sy But truft thy felf where Wonders ask thy view, 
And fafely tempt thofe Seas, I'll bear thee through: 
Afcend my Shoulders, firmly keep thy Seat, 

‘And reach my marfhy Court, and feaft in State. 
He faid, and leant his Back ; with nimble Bound | 
9° Leaps the light Moufe, and clafps his Arms around, 
Then wond’ring floats, and fees with glad Survey 
The winding Banks diffemble Ports at Sea. 
But when aloft, the curling Water rides, 
And wets with azure Wave his downy Sides, 
OF His Thoughts grow con{cious of approaching Woe; 
His idle Tears with vain Repentance flow, 
His Locks he rends, his trembling Feet he rears, 
Thick beats bis Heart with unaccuftom’d Fears; 
-He fighs, and chill’d with Danger, longs for Shore: 


‘B00 His Tail extended forms a fruitlefs Oar, 


Half-drench’d in liquid Death his Pray’ ts he fpake, 
And thas bemoan’d him from the dreadful Lake. 
So pali'd Exropa thro’ the rapid Sea, 
Trembling and fainting all the vent’rous Way ; 
10$ With oary Feet the Bull triumphant rode, 
And fafe in Crete.depos’d his lovely Load, 
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Ah fafe at laft! may thus the Frog fupport — | 
My trembling Limbs to reach his ample Court. 
As thus he fosrows, Death ambiguous grows, 
ITO Lo! from the deep a Water- Hydra rofe; 
He rolls his fanguin’d Eyes, his Bofom heaves, — 
Aad darts with aGtive Rage along the Waves. 
Confus’d, the Monarch fees his hiffing Fee, 
And dives to fhun the fable Fates below. 
119 Forgetful Frog ! The Friend thy Shoulders bore, | 
Unskill’d in Swimming, floats remote from Shore. 
He grafps with truitlefs Hands to find Relief, 
Supinely falls, and grinds his Teeth with Grief ; 
_ Phinging he finks, and ftruggling mounts again, 
120And finks, and ftrives, bat ftrives with Fate in vain. 
The weighty Moifture clogs his hairy Velt, 
And thus the Prince his dying Rage expreft. 
Nor thou, that flings me flound’ring from thy Back, 
As from hard Rocks rebounds the fhatt’riag Wrack, 
125 Nor thou fhalt ‘fcape thy Due, perfidious King! 
Purfu’d by Vengeance on the fwifteft Wing: 
At Land thy Strength could never equal mine, 
At Sea to conquer, and by Craft, was thine, — 
But Heav’n has Gods, and Gods have fearching Eyes: 
130 Ye Mice, ye Mice, my great Avengers rife! 
This 
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This faid, he fighing gafp'd, and gafping dy’d, 
His Death the young Lychopinax efpy’d, 
As on the flow’ry Brink he pafs'd the Day, 
- Bask’d in the Beams, and loiter’d Life away: 

135 Loud fhrieks the Mou/e, his Shrieks the Shores om 
The nibbling | Nation learn their Heroe’ s Fate: -. | 
Grief, dif{mal Grief enfues; deep Murmur found, . 
And fhriller Fury fills the deafen’d Ground 5 
From Lodge to Lodge the facred Heralds run, 

140 To fix their Council with the rifing Sun; 

Where great Troxartes crown'd in Glory reigns, 
And winds his length’ning ! Court beneath the Plains 3 
Pfycarpax Father, Father now no more! — 
For poor Pfycarpax lies remote from Shore: 
14s Supine he lies! the Gilent Waters ftand, 
Aud no kind Billow wafts the Dead to page 
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\ Vk HEN rofy-fiager’d Morn had ting’d the Clouds, 2 

Around their Monarch-Monfe the Nation owas, - 

Slow rofe the Monarch, heav'd his anxious Brealt, 
And thus, the Council fill’d with Rage, addreft. 

§ Fér'lof Phycarpax much’ my Soul etidures,” 
Tis mine’ the private Grief, the publick, yours 
Three warlike Sons adorn’d my nuptial Bed, 
‘Three Sons, alas, before their Father dead! 
Our Eldeft perifh’d by the rav’ning Cae, 

104s nedr my Court the Prince‘unbeedful fate. 
Our next, an Engine fraught with Danger drew, 
The Portal gap’d, the Bait was hung i in View, 
Dire .4rts affift the Trap, the Fates decoy, 7 
And, Men unpitying kill’'d my gallant Boy! ° 

£¥ The laft, his Cosnrry’s Hope, his Parent's Pride, 
Plung’d in the Lake by Phyfguathus, dy’d. _ 
Roufe all: the War, my Friends! avenge the Deed, - 
‘And bleed that Monarch, and his Nation bleed, 

_ His Words in ev'ry Breaft infpir’d Alarms, 
~ 40 And careful Mars fupply'd their Hoft with Arms. 
| In verdant Hulls defpoil’d of all their Beans, 
_ he buskin’d Warriors ftalk'd along t the Plains, 
ee | ae ; Quilts 
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Quills aptly bound, their bracing Corfelet made, 
Fac’d with the Plunder of a Cat they May’d, 

- 29 The Lamp’s round Bofs affords their ample Shield, 
‘Large Shells of Nuts their cov’ring Helmet yield ;. 
And o'er the: Regio; with reflected Rays, 

Tall Groves of Needles for -their Lances blaze. 

_ Dreadful.in Arms the marching. Mice appear >: 

30 The wond’ring Frogs perceive the Tumuit near,- 
Forfake the Waters, thick’ning. form a Ring, 

And ask, and hearken, whence the Noifes:{pring ;- 


When near the Croud, difelos'd to. publick Views 


The valiant Chief Exbaficlysros drew : 

35 The facred Herald’s Scepter-grac’d his Hand, - 
And thus his Words expreft his King’s: Command. 
Ye Frogs! the: Mice with Vengeance fir'd, advance, - 
And deckt ia Armour fhake the fhining. Lance ;- 
Their haplefs Prince by Poyfguathns flain, 

40 Extends: incumbent on the watry, Plain. . : ee 
Then arm your Hoff, the doubtful Bartel trys: . 
Lead forth thofle Frogs that have the Soul to-die.: 


The Chief retires, the Crowd the: Challenge hear, - 


And proudly-fwelling, yet perplex'd appear. 
45° Much they refeat, yet much their, Monarch blame, : . 


Who rifing, {poke to clear his tainted Fame. . _ - 
NE. © Friendst 
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O Friends ! I never forc’d the Moufe to Death, - 
Nor faw the Gafpings of his late Breath, . 
He, vain of Youth, our Art of Swimming try’d, 

J° And vent'rous in the Lake the Wanton dy’d. 

‘To Vengeatice now by falfe Appearance led, 
‘They point their Anger at my -guiltlefs Head. - 
But wage the rifing War by deep Device,- 
And turn its Fury on the crafty fice. 

53 Your King directs the Way; my Thoughts elate- 
‘With hopes of Conqueft, farm Defigns of Fate. 
Where high the Banks their verdant Surface heave, 
And the fteep Sides confine the fleeping Wave, 
There, near the Margin, and in Armour bright,, 

60 Suftain the firft impetuous Shocks of Fight: 
Then where the dancing Feather joins the Creft, 
Let each brave Frog his obvious Moufe arreft; 
Each flrongly grafping, headlong plunge a Foe, ° 
Till countlefs Circles whirl the Lake below; ~~ 


65 Down fink the Mice i yielding Waters drown'd; ~ 
Loud flafti the Waters; ecchoing Shores refound: 


The Frogs triumphant tread the conquer’d Plain, 
And raife their.giorious Trophies of the flain. 


He fpake no more, his prudent Scheme imparts. 


79 Redoubling: Ardour ‘to the boldett-Hearte. 1. 
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Greeti was the Suit his arming Heroes chofe, - 
Around their Legs the Greaves of Mallows clofe; < ' 
Green were the Beets about their. Shoulders laid, - 
And green the Colewort, which the Target made. 
7yForm’d of the vary’d Shells the. Waters yield, 
‘Their gloffy Helmets gliften’d o’er the Fields 
And tap’ring Sea-Reeds for the polifh’d: Spear, 
With upright. Order pierc’d the ambient Air. 
Thus drefs’d for War, they take th’ appointed Height, 
80 Poize the long Arms, and urge the promis’d Fight. 
But now, where Fove’s irradiate Spires arife, 
With Stars furrounded ia. Athereal Skies, : 
(A Solemn Council call'd) the brazen Gates © 
Unbar; the Gods affume their polden Seats: - - 
85 The Sire fuperior leans, and points to fhow — 
What wond’rous Combats Mortals wage below: 
How ftrong, how large, the nam’rous Heroes: ftride; 
What Length of ‘Lance-they fhake with warlike Pride: 
. What eager Fire, ‘their‘rapid: March reveals; 


- 9OSo the fierce Centanrs ravap’d o’er the Dates; 


And fe confirm’d, the ‘daring Titans rofe, 

Heap’d Hills on Hills, and bid the Gods be Foes. - : 
This {cen, ‘the Pow’r. his. facced Vifage rears, 

He cafts.a pitying Smile ‘on Worldly Cares, 


. And 
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95 And asks what heav’aly Guardians take the Lift, 
Or who the Mie, or who the Frogs affift? 


Then thus to Pelles, If my Daughter’s Mind 
Havo.jein’d-the asics, why ftays the- ftill behind ? 


Drawn forth by fav’ry Steams they wind their Way, 


roo And fure Attendance round thine Altar pay, 
Where while the: Vitims gratify their Tafte, 
They {port to pleafe the Goddefs of the Feaft, 
~ . WThus {pake the Ruler of the fpacious Skies, 

, When thus, refolv'd, the Blue-ey’d Maid replies. 
10g In vain, my Fatber!, all their Dangers plead, __ 
To fuch,.thy Pallas never grants her Aid.. | 

My flow’ry Wreaths they petulanatly f{poil, 
And rob my chryftal. ‘Lamps of feeding Oil. 
(Ils follawing Ills). but what alias me more, 
110 My Veil, that idle Race profanely tore. Q 


‘The Web was curious, wrought with:Art divine;:.— 


Relentlels: Wretches!' all the Work ‘was mine...’ 
_ Along the Loom the. purple Warp. I: Spread, . - 
Caft the light Shoot, and croft the filver Thread;- 
11§'In this their Teeth a thoufead Breaches tear, 
The, thovfand Breaches skilful Hands- repair, 
_ For which vilé earthly Dunasithy. Daughter’ grieve, 
And Gods, that ufé no Coin; bave none to -give. -' 
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And learning’s Goddefs never lefs can owe, 
120 Negleéted Learping gets no Wealth Kelow. 
Nor let the Frogs to gain my Succour fue, 
Thofe clam’rous Fools have loft my favour too; 
For late, when all the Conflict ceaft at Night,” -- 
When my ftretch’d Sinews work’d with eager Fight,- 
12¢ When fpent with glorious Toil, I left the Field; 
‘And fank for flamber on: my {welling Shield, - 
| Lo from the Deep, repelling fweet Repofe,. 
With noify Croakings half the Nation rofe: 
Devoid of Reft, with aking Brows I lays 
130 'Till Cocks proclaim’d the crimfon Dawn of Day. 
Let all, like me, from either Hott forbear, | 
Nor tempt the flying | Furies of the Spear. | 
Let heav’nly Blood (or what fer Blood may flow) 
Adorn the Conqueft ofa meaner Foe, ° oe 
135 Who, wildly rufhing, meet. ‘the wond’ rous Oads; : 
Tho’ Gods oppofe, and brave the wounded Gods: 
‘ O’er gilded Clouds reclin’d, the Danger view, 
And be the Wars of ‘Mortals Scenes for you, * 
So mov'd the blwe-ey'd Queen, her Words perfuade, 
140 Great Fove affented, and the reft obey’d, 
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OW Front to Front the marching Armies fhine, 
N Halte‘er they meetsand form the length’singLine, 
The Chiefs confpicuous f{een, and heard afar, . + 
Give the loud Sign ¢o laofe the rufhing Wari . 
§ Their dreadful Trumpets deep. mouth’d Hornets found, 
_ The founded Charge remurmurs o’er the Ground, 
Ev’n Jove proclaims a Field of Horror nigh, 
And rolls low Thunder thro’ the trqubled Sky. 
Firft to the Fight the large Hyp/toas flew; 
x0 And brave Lychener with a jav'ling flew, 
The lucklefs Warrior fill’d with gen’rous Flame, 
Stood foremof glitt’ring in the. Poft of Fame. _ 
When in his Liver ftruck, the Jav'lin hung, 
The Monfe fell thund’ring, and the Target ruog; 
X¥ Prone to the Ground he finks his clofing Eye, | 
And foil'd jn Duft bis lovely Treffes lie. | 
A Spear at, Pelion Troglodyses cat, 5 
The miffive Spear within the Bofom paf ; 
Death’s fable Shades the fainting Frog furround, 
20 And Life’s red Tide runs ebbing from the Wound. 
Embafichytros felt Sentlens’ Dart 
_ ‘Transfix, and quiver ia his panting Heart; 
, “32 But 
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But great rtopbagus aveng’d the flain, 
_ And big Sextlews tumbling loads the Plain, © 


25 And’ Polyphonus dies, a Frog renown’d, 


For boaftful Speech and Turbulence of Sound; 
Deep thro’ the Belly pierc'd, fupine he lay, 

Aad breath’d his Soul againft the Face of Day. 
The ftrong Lymnocharis, who view'd with Ire, 
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30 A victor triumph, and a Friend expires se 


And fiercely flung where Troglodytes fought, 
With heaving Arms a rocky Fragment caught, 
A Warrior vers’d in Arts, of fure Retreat, 
Yet Arts ia vain elude impending Fate ; 
35 Full-on his finewy Neck the Fragment fell, 
And o'er his Eye-lids Clouds eternal dwell. © 
Lychener ({econd of the glorious Name) | 


Striding advanc’d, and took no wand'ring Aims - 


Thro’ all the Frog the thining Jav’lin flies, 


(40 And near the vanquith’d Moufe the Victor dies ; 


The dreadful Stroke Crambophagus affrights, — 


Long bred to Banquets, lefs inur’d to Fights, 


Heedlefs he runs, and ftumbles o’er the Steep, 
And wildly found’ring flathes up the Deep; 


| 45 Lychenor following with a dowaward Blow, 


Reach’d in the Lake. bis. uarecover'd Foe; 
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Gafping he rolls,.a purple Stream of Blood . 

Diftains the Surface ot the Silver Floods | 

Thre’ the wide Wound the rything Entraile throng, 
f° And flow. the breatblefs Carcafs floats along. 

Lymnifies good Tyroglphus affails, 

Prince of the Mice that haunt the flow’ry Vales, 

‘Loft to the milky Fares and rural. Seat, 

He came to perifh on the Bank of Fate. 

FS The dread Prernoglyphus demands the Fight,’ 
Which tender Calammthius fhuas by Flight, 
Drops the green Target, {priaging quits the Foe, - 
Glides thro” the Lake, and fafely dives below, | 
The dire Prernophagus divides his Way 

60 Thro’ breaking Ranks, and leads the dreadful Day. 
No nibbling Prince excell’d in Fiercenéfs mere,. 
His Parents fed him on the favage Boar;.. - 

But where his Lance the Field with Blood imbru:d, 
Swift as he mov’d Hydracharis purfu'd, . | 
6s Till fall’n in Death be lies, a.fMiatt’ting’ Stone. 

- Sounds on the Neck, and crufhes.all the Bone, 
"His Blood pollutes the Verdure of she Plain, 

Aad from his Noftrils burs the. gufhing Brain. 
Lycopinax with Borboseses fights. . 
#0 A blamelefs Frog, whom bumbler Life delightss: . 
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The fatal Jav’lin unselenting | flies, . 
And Barknefs {als the gentle Croaker’ s Eye. | 
Incens’d Prafephagss with fpritely Bound, 
Bears Coriffediotes off the rifing Ground, . 
5Then drags him o’er the Lake depriv’d of Breath, 
And downward plunging, finks his Soul to Death. 
But now the great Piycarpax fhines afar,” | 
(Scarce he fo great | whofe Lofs, ae the War) - 
Switt to “Revenge his fatal Jav'lin fled, 
Bo And thro’ the Liver fttruck Pelssfsus aed 5 
His freckled Corps before the Victor fell, 
‘His Soul indignant fought the Shades of Hell. 
This faw Pelobates, and from the Flood 
Lifts with both Hands-a mogft'rous Mals.of Mod, _ 
85 The Cloud obfcerie es all the Warrior -flics, 
Difhonours his brawn Face,. and blots his Ryes. . 
Enrag'd, and wildly {puttring, from the Shore - 
A Stone ingrnenfy of Size the Warrior bore, 
A Load for lab’ring Barth, arhofe Bulk ta raile, | 
90 Asks ten degen'rate Béiee of symodesn, Days. - 
Full sorthe:Leg arrives the crushing Wounds 
The Frog fapportiefs, .wiiths upan the Ground. 
Thus fluth’d, the Vidor wars with mateblels Force,. 
Till loud Craugafider arsefts his Courfe, 
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9s Hoarfe-croaking Threats precede, with fatil Speed 
Deep thro’ the Belly runs the pointed Reed, 
Then ftrongly tug’d, return’d imbru'd with Gore, 
And on the Pile his reeking Entrails bore. 
The lame Sitophagus opprefs'd with Pain, 
100Creeps from the defp’rate Dangers of the Plain. 


And where the Ditches rifing Weeds fupply, 
To fpread their lowly’ Shades beneath the Sky, 


There lurks the filent Aéou/e reliew’d of Heat, _ 


And fafe imbower’d, avoids the Chance of Fate, 
1O$ But here Troxartes, Phy/ignathus there, 

Whirl the dire Furies of the pointed Spear : 

Then where the Foot around its Ankle plies, 

Troxartes wounds, end Phy 2gnathus flies, 

Halts to the Pool; :a fafe Retreat to find; - 
TIO And trails a dangling Length of Leg behiad, 

The Moufe ftill urges, ftill the Frog retires, | 

And half in Anguith of the Flight expires; - 


Then pious Ardor young ‘Praffeus brings, 8 


Betwixt the Fortunes of ‘contending Kingst ©. - 


IT Lank, harmilefs Frog! with Forces bardiy'grown, | . 


He darts the Reed in Combats not his own, . . 
Which faintly tinkling on Troxartes’ Shield’. 
Hangs at the Point, and drops upon the Field.. 
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Now nobly tow’ring o'er the ret appears... = 
I20A gallant Prince that far tran{cends his Years, | 
Pride of his Sire, and Glory of his Houfe, . 
And more a Mars in Combat than a Monje: 
His Action bold, robuft his. ample Frame, | - 


And Meridarpax his refounding Name. ; | 7 a 


125 The Warrior fingled fram the fighting Crowd, . i 
Boafts the dire Honours of his Arms aloud ; . 
Then ftrutting near the Lake, with Looks elate, 
Threats all its Nations with approaching Fate. 
And fuch his Strength, the Silver Lakes around, 

130 Might roll their Waters o’sr unpeopled Ground. 
But pow’rful Zove who thews no lefs his Grace 
To Frogs that perifh, than to human Race, » 
Fele foft Compaffion rifing in his Soul, 

Aad thook his facred Head, that fhook the Pole. 

135 Then thus to all the gazing Pow’rs began, | 
The Sire of Gods, and Frogs, and Moufe, and Man. 


What Seas of Blood I view, what Worlds of flain, — 


An Iliad rifing from a Day’s Campaign! 

How fierce his Jav'lin o'er the trembling Lakes 
140 The black-fur’d Heroe Meridarpax fhakes! | 

Unlefs fome fav'ring Deity defcend, | 

Soon will ms Frogs loquacious Empire end, 


— 
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Let dreadfil Pallas wing'd wich Pity fly, : 
And maké‘her gis blaze before his Eye: 

tas While atars refulgent on his ratling Car, 
Arrefts his raging Rival of the War. 

He ceas’d, reclining with attentive Head, 

‘When thus the glorious God of Combats faid. 
Nor Pallas, Four! tho” Pallas take the Field, 

ayo With all the ‘Terrors of her hiffing Shield, 
Nor Mars himfelf, tho’ Mars in Armour bright 
Afcend his Car, and wheel amidft the Fight; 
Nor thefe can drive the defp’rate Monje afar, | 
And change the Fortunes of the bleeding War. 
Let all go forth, all Heav’n in Arms arifc, | | 
Or launch thy own red, Thunder from the Skies. 
Such ardent Bolts as flew that wond’rous Day, 
When Heaps of Titans mix’d with Mountains ay, 
When all the Giant-Race enormous fell, | 

160 And’ huge Enceladus was hurl’d to Hell. 

‘Twas thus th’ Armipotent advis’d the Gods, | 

When from his Throne the Cloud-Compeller nods, 
Deep length’niag Thunders run from Pole to Pole, 
Olympus trembles as the. Thunders roll, 

165 Then fwift he whirls the brandifh’d Bolt around, | 
And headlong darts it at the dittant Ground, 


| The 
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“Frocs and Mice.~ 23 
The Bolt difchare’d inwrap’d with Lighting flies, 
And fends ite flaming Paffage thro” the Skies, ian 
Then Earth’s Inhabitants the Niblers fhake; 7 
170 And Frogs, the Dwellers: in the Waters, quake. 
Yet ftill che Mice’ advance their dread Defign, 
And the laf. Danger threats the croaking Line, | 
Till Jove that'ialy moura’d the Lofs they bore; 
| With ftéange Affitants filPd: the frighted Shore, 
175 —Pour'd from the neighb'ring: Strand, deform'd to View, - 
They march, a fudden unexpected Crew, 
- Strong Suits of Armor round their Bodies tlofe, 
Which, like thick Anvils, blait the Force of Blows 5 - 
In wheeling Marches turn’d oblique they go; 
180 With harpy Claws their Limbs divide below, 
Fell Sheers the Paffage to their- Mouth command, 
From out the Flefh the Bones by Nature ftand, 
Broad {pread their Backs, their thining Shoulders rife, 
Unnumber’d Joints diftort their lengthen’d Thighs, 
18$ With nervous Cords their Hands are firmly brac’d, 
Their round black Eye-balls in their, Bofom plae’d, 
On eight long Feet the wond’reys Warriors, tread, 
And either End alike fupplies a Head. 
| Thefe, mortal Wits to call the Crabs, agree; - 
« 390 The Gods have other Names for Things than we. 


_ Now 


40 BATTLE of the, 8c, 


Now where the Jointures from ‘their Loins depend, . 
The Heroes Tails with fev’ring Grafps they rend. 
Here, fhort of Feet, depriv’d the Pow’r to fly, 
There without Hands upon the Field they lie. 
tos Wrench'd from their Holds, and {catter’d all around, 
The bended Lances heap the cumber’d Ground. — 
Helple{s Amazement, Fear purfuing Fear, . 
And mad Confufion thro’ their Hoft appear, - 
O’er the wild Watt with headlong Flight they go, 
200 6, creep conceal'd in vauited Holes below. 
_ But, down Olympus to the Weftera Seas, 
Far-thooting Phoebys drove with fainter Rays, . 
And a whole War (fo ove ordain’d) begun, 
Was foughe, and. ceas'd; in one revolving Sun. 
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